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PREFACE. 


‘Tnosz who have done me the honour of reading my previous writings, will 
probably receive no strong impression of novelty from the present volume; 
for the principles are those to which I have been working up during the 
greater part of my life, and most of the practical suggestions have been 
anticipated by others or by myself. There is novelty, however, in the fact 
of bringing them together, and exhibiting them in their connexion ; and also, 
I believe, in much that is brought forward in their support. Several of the 
opinions at all events, if not new, are for the present as little likely to meet 
with general acceptance as if they were. 

It seems io me, however, from various indications, and from none more 
than the recent debates on Reform of Parliament, that both Conservatives 
and Liberals (if I may continue to call them what they still call themselves) 
have lost confidence in the political creeds which they nominally profess, 
while neither side appears to have made any progress in providing itself with 
a better. Yet such a better doctrine must be possible; not a mere compro- 
mise, by splitting the difference between the two, but something wider than 
either, which, in virtue of its superior comprehensiveness, might be adopted 
by either Liberal or Conservative without renouncing anything which he 
really feels to be valuable in his own creed. When so many feel obscurely 
the want of such a doctrine, and so few even flatter themselves that they 
have attained it, any one may without presumption offer what his own 
thoughts, and the best that he knows of those of others, are able to con- 
tribute towards its formation. 


April, 1861. 
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CHAPTER L 


TO WHAT EXTENT FORMS OF GOVAENMENT ARE A MATTER OF OHOIOCE, 


ALL speculations concerning forme of | sort of spontaneous product, and the 


vernment bear the impress, more or | 
of two conflicting 


ess exclusive, 

theories respecting political institu- 
tions; or, to speak more properly, con- 

flicting conceptions of what political 
institutions are. 

By some minds, government is con- 
ceived as strictly a practical art, 
giving rise to no questions but those 
of means and an end. Forms of go- 
vernn.ent are assimilated to any other 
expedients for the attainment of human 
objects, They are regarded as wholly 
an affair of invention and contrivance. 
Being made by man, it is assumed 
that man has the choice either to make 
them or not, and how or on what pat- 
tern they shall be made. Government, 
according to this conception, is a pro- 
blem, to be worked ike any other 
question of business. The first step is 

-to define the purposes which govern- 
“ments are required to promote. The 
next, is to inquire what form of go- 
vernment is best fitted to fulfil those 
purposes. Having satisfied ourselves 
on these two points, and ascertained 
the form of government which combines 
the greatest amount of good with the 
least of evil, what further remains js 
to obtain the concurrence of our coun- 
trymen, or those for whom the institu- 
tions are intended, in the opinion which 
we have privately arrived at. To find 
the best form of government; to per- 
suade others that it is the best; and 
having done so, to stir them up to 
insist on having it, is the order of 
ideas in the ide of those who adopt 
this view of political philosophy, They 
look upon a constitution In the same 
light (difference of scale being allowed 
for) as they would upon a steam 
plough, or a threshing machine. 

ST’o these stand oppused another kind 
of political reasoners, who are so fur 
from assimilating a form of government 
- toa machine, that they regard it asa 


science of government as a branch (sc 
to speak) of natural history. Accord. 
ing to them, forms of government are 
not a matter of choice. We inust take 
them, in the main, as we find them. 
Governments cannot be constructed by 
premerlitated design. They ‘are not 
made, but grow.’ Our business with 
them, as with the other facts of the 
universe, is to acquaint ourselves with 
their natural properties, and_ adapt 
ourselves to them. ‘The fundamental 
political institutions of a people a 
considered by this school as a sort o 
organic growth from the nature and 
lite of that people: a product of their 
habits, instincts, and unconscious 
wants and desires, scarcely at all of 
their deliberate purposes. Their will 
has had no part in the matter but that 
of meeting the necessities of the mo- 
ment by. the contrivances of the mo- 
ment, which contrivances, if in suffi- 
cient conformity to the national feelings 
and character, commonly last, and by 
caigete aggregation pene a 
olity, suited to the people who possess 
it, bit which it would be vain to at- 
tempt to superinduce upon any people 
whose nature and circumstances had 
not spontaneously evolved it. 

It is difficult to decide which of 
these doctrines would be the most 
absurd. if we could suppese either of 
them held as an eaclusive theory 
But the principles which men profess, 
on any controverted subject, are usually 
@ very incomplete exponent of the 
opinions they really fold. No one 
believes that every people is sapable 
of working every sort of institutions, 
Carry the analogy of mechanical con- 
trivances as far as we will, a man 
does not choose even an instrument of 
timber and-iren on the sole ground 
that it is in itself the best. He con 
siders whether he possesses the other 
requisites which must be combined 

‘ » 
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with it to render its employment ad- 
vantageous, and in particular whether 
those by whom it will have to be 
worked, possess the knowledge and 
skill necessary for its management. 
On the other hand, neither are those 
who speak of institutions as if they 
were a kind of living organisms, really 
the political fatalists they give them- 
selves out to be. ‘They do not pretend 
that mankind have absolutely no range 
of choice as to the government they 
will live under, or that a consideration 
of the consequences which flow from 
different forms of polity is no element 
at all in deciding which of them should 
be preferred. But though each side 
greatly exaggerates its own theory, 
out of opposition to the other, and no 
one holds without modification to 
either, the two doctrines correspond to 
a deep-seated difference between two 
modes of thought; and though it is 
evident that neither of these is entirely 
in the right, yet it being equally evi- 
dent that neither is wholly in the 
wrong, we must endeavour to get 
down to what is at the root of each, 
and avail ourselves of the amount of 
truth which exists in either. 

Let us remember, then, in the first 
place, that political institutions (how- 
ever the proposition may be at times 
ignored) are the werk of men; owe 
their origin and their whole existence 
to human will. Men did not wake on 
& summer morning and find them 
sprung up. Neither do they resemble 
trees, which, once planted, ‘are aye 
pe while men ‘are sleepéng.’ 

every stage of their existence they 
are made what they are by human 
voluntary agency. Like all things, 
therefore, which are made by men, 
they may be either well or ill made; 
judgment and skill may have been ex- 
ercised in their production, or the reverse 
of these. And again, if a pcople have 
omitted, or from outward pressure have 
not had it in their pewer, to give 
themselves a constitutiun by the ten- 
tative process of applying a corrective 
to each evil as it arose, or as the suf- 
ferers gained strength ‘o resist it, this 
retardation of political progress is nu 
doubt a great disadvantage to them, 


but it does not prove that what has 
been found good for others would not 
have been good also for them, and will 
not be so still when they think fit to 
adopt it. 

On the other hand, it is also to be 
borne in mind that political machinery 
does not act of itself. As it is first 
made, so it has to be worked, by men, 
and even by ordinary men. It needa, 
not their simple acquiescence, but their 
active participation; and must be ad- 
justed to the capacities and qualities 
of such men as are available. This 
implies three conditions. ‘The people 
for whom the form of government is 
intended must be willing to accept it; or 
at least not so unwilling, as to oppose 
an insurmountable obstacle to its esta 
blishment. They must be willing and 
able to do what is necessary to keep it 
standing. And they must be willing 
and able to do what it requires of them 
to enable it to fulfil its purposes. The 
word ‘do’ is to be understood as in- 
cluding forbearances as well as acts 
They must be capable of fulfilling the 
conditions of action, and the conditions 
of self-restraint, which are necessary 
either for keeping the established 
polity in existence, or for enabling it 
to achieve the ends, its conduciveness 
to which forms its recommendation. 

The failure of any of these condi- 
tions renders a form of government, 
whatever favourable prumise it may 
otherwise hold out, unsuitable to the 
particular case. 

e The firsteobatacle, the repngnance of 
the pcople to the particular form of 
government, needs little illustration, 
because it never can in theory have 
been overlooked. The case is of per- 
petual occurrence. Nothing but foreign 
force would induce a tribe of North 
American Indians to submit to the re- 
straints of a regular and civilized go- 
vernment. ‘The same might havo been 
said, though somewhat less absolutely, 
of the barbarians who overran the 
Roman Empire. It required centuries 
of time, and an entire change of cir. 
cumstances, to discipline them inte 
regular obedience even to their on 
leaders, when not actually serving 
under theirbanner, There are nations 
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who will not voluntarily submit to any 
government but that of certain families, 
which have from time immemorial had 
the privilege of supplying them with 
chiefs, Some nations could not, ex- 
cept by foreign conquest, be made to 
endure a monarchy ; others are equally 
averse toa republic. ‘he hindrance 
often amounts, for the time being, to 
impracticability. 
ut there are also cases in which, 
though not averse to a form of govern- 
ment—possibly even desiring it—a 
ople may be nee or unable to 
il its conditions. They may be in- 
capable of fulfilling such of them as 
are necessary to keep the government 
even in nominal existence. Thus a 
ople may prefer a free government, 
ut if, from indolence, or carelessness, 
or cowardice, or want of public spirit, 
they are unequal to the exertions ne- 
cessary fer preserving it; if they will 
not fight for it when it is directly at- 
tacked; if they can be deluded by the 
artifices used to cheat them out of it; 
if by momentary discouragement, or 
temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm 
for an individual, they can be induced 
to lay their liberties at the feet even of 
& great man, or trust him with powers 
which enable him to subvert their in- 
stitutions; in all these cases they are 
more or less unfit for liberty: and 
though it may be for their good to 
have had it even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it. Again, 
a people may be unwilling or unable to 
fulfil the duties which @ particular 
form of government requires of them. 
A rude people, though in some degree 
alive to the benefits of civilized society, 
may be unable to practise the furbear- 
ances which it demands: their passions 
may be too violent, or their personal 
pride too exacting, to forego private 
conflict, and leave to the laws the 
avenring of their real or supposed 
wr ngs, In such a case, a civilized 
go ernment, to be really advantageous 
to tuc.u, will require to be in a consi- 
deralle degree despotic: to be one 
gyer which they do not themselves ex- 
ercise control, and which imposes a 
great amount of forcible restraint 
upon their actions. Again, @ people 


must be considered unfit for more than 
a limited and qualified freedom, who 
will not co-operate actively with the 
law and the public authorities, in the 
répression of evil-doers. A people who 
aro more disposed to shelter « criminal! 
than to apprehend him; who, like the 
Hindoos, will perjure themselves to 
screen the man who has robbed them, 
rather than take trouble or expose 
themselves to vinilictiveness by giving 
evilence against him; who, like some 
nations of Kurope down to a recent 
date, if a man poniards another in the 
public street, pass by on the other 
side, because it is the business of the 
police to look to the matter, and it is 
safer not to interfere in what does not 
concern them; a people who are re- 
volted by an execution, but not 
shocked at an assassination—require 
that the public authorities should be 
armed with much sterner powers of 
repression than elsewhere, since the 
first indispensable requisites of civi- 
lized life have nothing else to rest on. 
These deplorable states of feeling, in 
any people who have emerged from 
savage life, are, no doubt, usually the 
consequence of previous bad govern- 
ment, which has taught them to regard 
the law as made for other ends than 
their good, and its administrators as 
worse enemies than those who openly 
violate it. But however little blame 
may be due to those in whom these 
mental habits have grown up, and 
however the habits may be ultimately 
conquerable by better government, yet 
whils they exist, a people so disposed 
cannot be governed with as little 
power exercised over them, as a people 
whose sympathies are on the side of 
the law, and who are willing to give 
active assistance in its enforcement. 
Aguin, representative institutions are 
of little value, and may be a mere in- 
strument of tyranny or intrigue, when 
the generality of electors are not suffi- 
ciently interested in their own govern- 
ment to give their vote, or, if they 
vote at all, do not bestow their suf 
frages on pnblic grounds, but sell them 
for money, or vote at the beck of some 
one who has control over them, or 
whom for private reasons they desire 
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to. propitiate. Popular election thus 
practised, instead of a security against 
misgovernment, is but an addifional 
wheel in its machinery,  Desi-les thege 
moral hindrances, mechanical diffical- 
tics are often an insuperable inpedi- 
ment to forms of government. In the 
ancient world, though there might be, 
and often was, great individual or local 
independence, there could be nothing 
like a regulated popular government, 
beyond the bounds of a single city- 
community; because there did not 
exist the physical conditions for the 
formation and propagation of a public 
opinion, except among those who could 
oe brought together to discuss public 
matters in the same agora. ‘Ihis ob. 
stacle is gencra'!ly thought to have 
seased by the adoption of the repre- 
sentative system. Uut to surmoumt it 
completely, required the press, and 
aven the newspaper press, the real 
equivalent, though not in all respects 
an adequate one, of the Pnyx and the 
Forum. There have been states of 
yociety in which even a monar-hy of 
sny great territorial extent could not 
subsist, but unavoidably broke up into 

tty principalities, either mutually 
independent, or held together by a 
loose tie like the feudal: because the 
machinery of anthority was not perfect 
enough to carry orders into effect at a 
great distance from the person of the 
ruler. He «depended mainly upon vo- 
tuntary fidelity for the obedience even 
of his army, nor did there exist the 
means of making the people pay an 
amount of taxes sufficient for keé@ping 
up the force necessary to compel obe. 
dience throughout a large territory. 
In these and all si:ilar cases, it must 
be understood that the amount of the 
hindrance ‘may be either greater or 
less. It may be s0.great as to make 
the form of government work very ill, 
without absolutely precluding i ; ex- 
istence, or hindering it from heing 
practically preferable to any other 
which can be had, This last question 
mainly depends upon a consideration 
which we have not yet arrived at—the 
tendencies of different forms of govern- 
ment to promote lrugress. 

We have now examined the three 


fundamental conditions of the adapta 
tion of forms of government tothe people 
who are to be governed by them. If 
the supporters of what may be termed 
the naturalistic theory of politics, mean 
but to insist on the necessity of these 
three conditions; if they only mean that 
no government can permanently exist, 
which does not fulfil the first and second 
conditions, and, in some considerable 
messure, the third; their doctrine, thus 
limited, is incontestable. Whateverthey 
mean more than this, appears to me 
untenable. All that we are told about 
the necessity of an historical basis for 
institutions, of their being in harmony 
with the national usages and character, 
and the like, means cither this, or no- 
thing to the purpose. There is a great 
quantity of mere sentimentality con. 
nected with these and similar phrases, 
over and above the amount of rational 
meaning contained in them. But, con- 
sidered practically, these alleged requi- 
sites of political institutions are merely 
so many facilities for realizing the three 
conditions. When an institution, or a 
set of institutions, has the way pre- 
pares for it by the opinions, tastes, and 

abits of the people, they are not only 
more easily induced to accept it, but 
will more easily 'earn, and will be, from 
the beginning, better disposed, to do 
what is required of them both for the 

reservation of the i.stitutions, and for 

ringing them into such action as en- 
ables them to produce their best re- 
sults. It would be a great mistake in 
ary legislator not to shape his mea- 
sures so as to take advantage of such 
pre-existing habits and feclings, when 
available. On the other hand, it 1s an 
exaggeration to elevate these mere aids 
and facilitics into necessary cor.ditions. 
People are more easily induced to do, 
and do more easily, what they are al- 
ready used to; but people also learn to 
do things new to them. Familiarity 
is a great help; but much dwelling on 
an idea will make it familiar, even 
when strange at first. There are abun- 
dant instances in which a whole people 
have been eager for untried thingy 
The amount of capacity which a peorte 
posress for doing uew things, and 
adapting themselves to new clicum 
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stances, is itself one of the elements of 
the question. It is a quality in which 
different nations, and different stages 
of civilization, differ much from one 
another. .The capability of any given 
people for fulfilling the conditions of a 
given form of government, cannot be 

ronounced on by any sweeping rule. 

nowlelge of the particular people, 
and general practical judgment and 
sagacity, must be the guides. ‘There 
is also another consideration not to be 
lost sight of. A people may be unpre- 
pare for good institutions; but to 

indle a desire for them is a necessary 
part of the preparation. To recom- 
mend and advocate a particular insti- 
tution or form of government, and set 
its advantages in Ne strongest light, is 
one of the modes, often the only mode 
within reach, of educating the mind of 
the nation not only for accepting or 
claiming, but also for working, the in- 
stitution. What means had Italian 
patrivts, during the last and present 
generation, of preparing the Italian 
people for freedom in unity, but by in- 
citing them to demand it? ‘Ihose, 


however, who undertake such a task, | 


need to be duly impressed, not solely 
with the benefits of the institution or 
polity which they recommend, but alsc 
with the capacities, moral, intellectual , 
and active, required fur working it; 
that they may avoid, if possible, stir- 
ring up a desire too much in advarce 
of the capacity. 

The result of what has’ been said. is, 
that, within the limits set by the three 
ecrditions so often adverted to, insti- 
tutions and formes of government are a 
matter of choice. To inquire into the 
best form of government in the abstract 
(as it is called) is not a chimerical, but 
8 highly practical employment of scien- 
tific intelleet ; and to introduce into any 
country the best institutions which, in 

the existing state of that country, are 
capable of, in any tolerable deg:s », ful- 
filling the conditions, is one of the most 
rational objects to which practical effort 
can address itself. Everything which 
can be said by way of cepeecne the 
efficacy of human will and purpose in 
Matters of ypovernment, might be said 
of it in every other of its applications. 


In all things there are very strict limits 
to human power. It can only act by 
wielding some one or more of the forces 
6f nature. Forces, there‘ore, that can 
be applied to the desired use, must 
exist ; and will only act according to 
their own laws. We cannot make the 
river run backwards; but we do not 
therefore say that watermills ‘are not 
made, but grow.’ In politics as in 
mechanics, the power which is to keep 
the engine going must be sought for 
outside the machinery ; and if it is not 
forthcoming, or is insufficient to snr- 
mount the obstacles which may reason 
ably be expected, the contrivance will 
fail. This is no peculiarity of the 
litical art; and amounts only to saying 
that it is subject to the same limita- 
tions and conditions as all other arts. 
At this point we are met by another 
objection, or the same objection in a 
ditlerent form. ‘The forces, tt is con- 
tended, on which the greater political 
phenomena depend, are not amenxble 
t» the direction of politicians or philo- 
‘ophers. The government of a country, 
it is affirmed, is, in all substantial re- 
spects, fixed and determined beforehand 
by the state of the country in regard to 
the distribution of the elements of social 
ower. Whatever is the strongest power 
in society will obtain the governing au- 
thority ; and a change in the political 
constitution cannot be durable unless 
preceded or accompanied by an altered 
distribution of power in socicty itself. 
A nation, theretore, cannot choose its 
form: of government. The mere details, 
and practical organization, it may 


‘choose; but the essence of the whole, 


the seat of the supreme power, is deter- 
mined for it by social circumstances. 
That there is @ portion of truth ig 
this doctrine, I at once admit; but te 
make it of any use, it must be reduced 
to adistinct expression and proper limits, 
When it is said that the strongest powet 
in society will make itvelf strongest in 
the government, what is meant by 
power? Not thews and sinews: other- 
wise pure democracy would be the only 
form of polity that could exist. To 
mere muscular strength, add two cther 
cluments, property and intelligence, and 
we are nearer the truth, but far from 
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having yet reached it. Not only is a ! 


of socicty on its side On the day when 


greater nuber often kept dowr vy a { the proto-martyr was stoned to death 


less, but che greater number may have 
a preponderance in property, and ind® 
vidually in intelligence. nd may yet 
be held in subjection, forcibly or other- 
wise by a minority in both respects 
inserior to it. ‘To make these various 
elements o! power politically influential, 
they must organized ; and the ad- 
vantage in organization is necessarily 
with those who are in possession of the 
government. A much weaker party in 
all «ther elements of power, may greatly 
preponderate when the powers of go- 
vernment are thrown into the scale; 
and may Jong retain its predominance 
through this alone: though, no doubt, 
a governvent so situated is in the con- 
dition called in mechanics unstable 
equilibrium, like a thing balanced on 
its smaller end, which, if once dis- 
turbed, tends more and more to depart 
om, instead of reverting to, its pre- 
sious state. 

But there are still stronger objections 
to this theory of government, in the 
terms in which it is usually stated. 
The power in society which has any 
tendency to convert itself into political 
power, is not power quicscent, power 
merely passive, but active power; in 
other words, power actually exerted; 
that is to say, a very small portion of 
all the power in existence. Politically 

eaking, a great part of all power con- 
sists in will. How is it possible, then, 
to compute the elements of political 
power, while we omit from the compu- 
tation anything which acts on the will? 
To think that because those who wield' 
the power in society wield in the end 
that of government, there!ore it is of 
no use to attempt to influence the con- 
stitution of the government by acting 
on opinion, is to forget that opinion 4s 
itself one of the greatest active social 
forces. One person with a belief, is a 
social power equal to ninety-nine who 
have only interests. ‘Thev who can 
succeed in creat ng a general persua- 
sion that a certain form of government, 
or social fact of any kind, deserves to 
be preferred, have made nearly the 
most important step which can possibly 
be taken towards ranging the powers | 


at Jerusalem, while he who was to be 
the Apustle of the Gentiles stood by 
‘consenting unto his death,’ would any 
one have suppored that the party of 
that stoned man were then and there 
the strongest power in society? And 
has not the event proved that they 
were 60? Because theirs was the 
most powerful of then existing beliefs. 
The same element made a monk of 
Wittenberg, at the meeting of the Diet 
of Worms, a mure powerful social force 
than the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
and all the princes there assembled. 
Put these, it may be said, are cares in 
which religion was concerned, and re- 
ligious c nvictious are something pecu- 
liar in their strength. Then let us take 
a case purely political, where religion, 
so far as concerned at all, was chiefly 
on the losing side. If any one requires 
tobe convinced that speculative thought 
is one of the chief elements of social 
power, let him bethink himself of the 
age in which there was scarcely @ 
throne in Kurope which was not filled 
by a liberal and reforming king, & 
liberal and reforming emperor, or, 
strangest of all, a liberal and reform- 
ing pope; the age of I'rederic the 
Great, of Catherine the Second, of 
Joseph the Second, of Peter Leopold 
of Lenedict X1V., of Ganganelhi, of 
Pombal, of Aranda; when the very 
Bourbons of Naples were liberals and 
reformers, and all the active minds 
among the noblesse ot France wore 
filled with the ideas which were soon 
after to cost them so dear. Surely a 
conclusive example how far mere phy- 
sical and economic power is from being 
the whole of social power. It was not 
by any change in the distribution of 
material intereste, but by the spread of 
moral convictions, that negro slave 

has been put an end to in the Britieh 
Empire and elsewhere. The serfs in 
Russia owe their emancipation, if not 


to a sentiment of duty, at least to the 


growth of a more enlightened opinion 
respecting the true interest of the State. 
It is what men think, that determines 
how they act; and though the persua- 
sions and convictions of average men 
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are in a much greater degree deter- 
mined by their persona] position than 
by reason, no little power is exercised 
over them by the persuasions and con- 
victions of those whose personal posi- 
tion is different, and by the united 
authority of the instructed. When, 
therefore, the instructed in gencral can 
be brought to recognise one social ar- 
rangement, or political or other insti- 
tution, as good, and another as bad, 
one as desirable, another as condemn- 


able, very much has been done towards 
giving to the one, or withdrawing from 
the other, that preponderance of social 
ferce which enables it to subsist. And 
the maxim, that the government of 4 
country is what the social forces in 
existence compel it to be, is true only 
in the sense in which it favours, instead 
of discouraging, the attempt to exer 
cise, among all forms of government 
practicable in the existing condition of 
society, a rational choice. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CRITERION OF A GOOD FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


Tae form of government for any 
phe country being (within certain 
efinite conditions) amenable to choice, 
it is now to be considered by what test 
the choice should be directed ; what are 
the distinctive characteristics of the 
form of government best fitted to pro- 
mote the interests of any given society. 

Before entering into this inquiry, it 
may seem necessary to decide what 
are the proper functions of govern- 
ment ; for, government altogether being 
only a means, the eligibility of the 
means must depend on their adapta- 
tion to the end. But this mode of 
stating the problem gives less aid to 
its investigation than might be syp- 
posed, and does not even bring the 
whole of the question into view. For, 
in the first place, the proper functions 
of a government are not a fixed thing, 
but different in different states of 
society ;, much more extensive in a 
backward than in an advanced state. 
And, secondly, the character of a 
government or set of political institu- 
tions cannot be sufficiently estimated 
while we confine our attention to the 
lsgitimate sphere of governmental 
functions. For though the goodness 
of a government is necessarily circum- 
ftribed within that sphere, its badness 
unhappily is not.: Every kind and 
degree of evil of which mankind are 
susceptible, may be inflicted on them | 


by their government; and none of the 
good which social existence is capable 
of, can be any further realized than as 
the constitution of the gove7nment is 
compatible with, and allows scope for, 
its attainment. Not to speak of in- 
direct effects, the direct meddling of 
the public authorities has no necessary 
limits but those of human existen‘e; 
and the influence of government on 
the well-being of society can be con 
sidered or estimated in reference te 
nothing less than the whole of the in- 
terests of humanity. 

Being thus obliged to place before 
ourselves, as the test of good and bad 
government, so complex an object as 
the.gggregate interests of society, we 
would willingly attempt some kind of 
classification of those interests, which, 
bringing them before the mind in 
definite groups, might give indication of 
the qualities by which a form of govern- 
ment is fitted to promote those various 
interests respectively. It would be a 
great facility if we could say, the good 
of society consists of such and such ele- 
ments ; one of these elements requires 
such conditions, another such others 
the government, then, which unites in 
the greatest degree all these conditions, 
must be the best. The theory of go- 
vernment would thus be built up from 
the separate theorems of the elements 
which compose a good state of society. 
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Unfortunately, to enumerate and 
classify the constituents of social well- 
being, so as to admit of the formation 
of such theorems, is no easy task. Mast 
of those who, in the last or present 
generation, have applied themselves to 
the philosophy of politics in any com- 
prehensive spirit, have felt the import- 
ance of such a classification ; but the 
attempts which have been made to- 
wards it are as yet limited, so far as I 
am aware, to a single step. The 
classification begins and ends with a 
yartition of the exigencies of society 

tween the two heads of Order and 
Progress (in the phraseology of 'rench 
thinkers); Permanence and Progres- 
sion, in the words of Coleridge. ‘This 
division is plausible and seductive, 
from the apparently clean-cut opposi- 
tion between its two members, and 
the remarkable difference between the 
sentiments to which they appeal. But 
] apprehend that (however admissible 
for purposes of popular discourse), the 
distinction between Order, or Perma- 
nence, and Progress, employed to de- 
Sne the qualities necessary in a govern- 
ment, is unscientific and incorrect. 

For, first, what are Order and Pro- 

ress? Concerning Progress there is 
no difficulty, or none which is appa- 
rent at first sight. When Progress is 
spoken of as one of the wants of human 
society, it may be supposed to mean 
Improvement. That is a tolerably 
distinct idea. But what is Order? 
Sometimes it means more, sometimes 
less, but hardly ever the whole of what 
human society necds except improve- 
ment. ; 

In its narrowest acceptation, Order 
means Obedi nce. A government is 
said to preserve order, if it succeeds in 

etting itself obeved. But there are 
Sifferent degrees of obedience, and it is 
not every degree that is commendable 
Only an unmitigated dexpotism de- 
mands that the individual citizen shall 
obey unconditionally every mandate 
of persons in authority. We must at 
least limit the detinition to such man- 
dates as are general, and issued in the 
deliberate form of laws. Order, thus 
understood, expres+es, doubtless, an in- 


Those who are unable to make theit 
ordinances obeyed, cannot be said to 
on But though a necessary con- 

ition, this is not the object of govern- 
ment. That it should make itself 
obeyed is requisite, in order that it ma 
accomplish some other purpose. e 
are still to seek what is this other pur. 
pose, which government ought to fulfil, 
abstractedly from the idea of improve- 
ment, and which has to be fulfilled in 
every society, whether stationary or 
progressive, 

In a sense somewhat more enlarged, 
Order means the preservation of peace, 
by the cessation of private violence, 
Order is said to exist, where the people 
of the country have, as a general rule, 
ceased to prosecute their quarrels b 
private force, and acquired the habit 
of referring the decision of their dis- 
putes and the redress of their injuries 
to the public authorities. But im this 
larger use of the term, as well as in 
the former narrow one, Order expresses 
rather one of the conditions of govern. 
ment, than either its purpose or the 
criterion of its excellence. For the 
habit may be well established of sub- 
mitting to the government, and refer- 
ring all disputed matters to its au- 
thority, and yet the manner in which 
the government deals with those dis- 
puted matters, and with the other 
things about which it concerns itself, 
may differ by the whole interval which 
divides the best from the worst possible. 

If we intend to comprise in the idea 
of Order, all that society requires from 
its government, which is not included 
in the idea of Progress, we must define 
Order as the preservation of all kinds 
and amounts of good which already 
exist, and Progress as consisting in the 
increase of them. This distinction 
does comprehend in one or the other 
section everything which a government 
can be reyuired to promote. But, thus 
understood, it affords no basis for a 
plulosophy of government. We can- 
not say that, in constituting a polity, 
certain provisions ought to be made fon 
Order and certain others for Progress ;* 
since the conditions of Order, in -the 
sense now indicated, and those of Pro-. 


attribute of government. | gress, are not opposite, but the same. 
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The agencies which tend to preserve 
the sucial good which already exists, 
are the very same which promote the 
facrease of it, and wice versa: the sole 
difference being, that a greater degree 
of thuse agencies is required for the 
latter purpose than for the former. 

What, for example, are the qualities 
in the citizens individually, which 
conduce most to keep up the amount 
of good conduct, of good management, 
of success and prosperity, which al- 
ready exist in suciety? Everybody 
will agree. that those qualities are, 
industry, integrity, justice, and pruv- 
dence. But are not these, of all quali- 
ties, the most conducive to improve. 
ment? and is not any growth of these 
virtues in the community, in itself the 
greatest of improvements? If so, what: 
ever qualities in the government are 
promotive of industry, integrity, justice, 
and prudence, conduce alike to perma- 
nence and to progression ; only there 18 
needed more of those qualitics to m:ke 
the society decidedly progressive, than 
merely to keep it permanent. 

What, again, are the particular at- 
tributes in human beings, which seem 
to have a more especial reference to 
Progress, and do nut so directly suggest 
the ideas of Order and Preservation ? 
They are chiefly the qualities of mental 
activity, enterprise, and courage. But 
are not all these qualities fully as much 
required for preserving the good we 
have, as for adding to it? If there is 
anything certain in human affairs, it 
is that valuable acquisitions are only 
to be retained by the continuation of 
the same energies which gained them. 
Things left te take care of themselves 
inevitably decay. ‘Those whom suc- 
cess induces to relax their habits of 
care and thoughtfulness, and their 
willingness to encounter disagrecables, 
seld m loug retain their good fortune 
at its height. The mental attribute 
which scems exclusively dedicated to 
Progress, and is the culmination of the 
tendencies to it, is Originality, or In- 
vention. Yet this is no less necessary 
fer Permanence ; since, in the inevita- 
ble changes of human affairs new in- 
convenicuces and dangers continually 
grow up, which must be encountered 


® 


by new resources and contrivances, in 
order to keep things going on even only 
as well as they did before. Whatever 
qualities, therefore, in a government, 
tend to encourage activity, energy 
courage, originality, are requisites of 
Permanence as well as of Progress 

only a somewhat less degree of them 
will on the average suffice for the 
former purpose than for the latter. 

To pass now from the mental to the 
outward and objective requisites of 
society; it is impossible to point out 
any contrivance in politics, or arringe- 
ment of social affairs, which condnces 
to Order only, or to Progress only ; 
whatever tends to either promotes 
both. Take, for instance, the common 
institution of a police. Order is the ob- 
ject which seems most immediately 
interested in the efficiency of this part 
of the social organization. Yet iit is 
effectual to promote Order, that is, if 
it represses crime, and enables every 
one to feel his person and property 
secure, can any state of things be more 
conducive to Progress? ‘The greater 
security of property is one of the main 
‘onditions and causes of greater pro- 
duction, which is Progress in its: most 
familiar and vulgarest aspect. The 
better repression of crime represses 
the dispositions which tend to erimy, 
and this is Progress in a somewhat 
higher sense. The release of the in- 
dividual from the cares and anxieties of 
a state of imperfect protection, sets his 
faculties free to be employed in any 
new, effort for improving his own state 
and that of others: while the same 
gause, by attaching him to social ex- 
istence, and making him no longer see 
present or prospective enemies in his 
fellow-creatures, fosters all those fee!- 
ings of kindness and fellowship towards 
others, and interest in the general well- 
being of the community, which are 
such important parts of social improve- 
ment, 

Take, again, such a familiar case as 
that of a good system of taxation and 
finance. This would generally be 
classed as belonging to the province of 
Order, Yet what can be more con- 
ducive to Progress? A financial sy# 
tem which promotes the one, conduces 
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by the very same excellences, to the 
other, Economy, for example, equally 
preserves the existing stock of national 
wealth, and favours the creation 6éf 
more. A just distribution of burthens, 
by holding up to every citizen an ex- 
ample of morality and good conscience 
applied to difficult adjustments, and an 
evidence of the value which the highest 
authorities attach to them, tends in an 
eminent degree to educate the moral 
sentiments of the community, both in 
respect of strength and of discrimina- 
tion. Such a mode of levying the taxes 
as does not impede the industry, or un- 
necessarily interfere with the liberty, 
of the citizen, promotes, not the pre- 
servation only, but the increase of the 
national wealth, and encourages a more 
active use of the individual faculties. 
And vice versé, all errors in finance 
and taxation which obstruct the im- 
provement of the people in wealth and 
morals, tend also, if of sufficiently scri- 
ous amount, positively to impoverish 
and demoralize them. It holds, in 
short, universally, that when Order 
and Permanence are taken in their 
widest sense, for the stability of exist- 
ing advantages, the requisites of Pro- 

ss are but the requisites of Order 
In @ greater degree; those of Perma- 
nence merely those of Progress, in a 
somewhat smaller measuie. 

In support of the position that Order 
is intrinsically different from Progress, 
and that preservation of existing and 
acquisition of additional good are suffi- 
ciently distinct to afford the basiseef a 
fundamental classification, we shall 
perhaps be reminded that Progress*® 
may be at the expense of Order; that 
while we are acquiring, or striving to 
acquire, good of one kind, we may be 
losing ground in respect to others: thus 
there may be progress in wealth, -vhile 
there is deterioration in virtue. Grant- 
ing this, what it proves is, not that 
Trogrees is generically a different 
thing from Permanence, but that wealth 
is & different thing from virtue. Pro- 
gress is helena and something 
more; and it is no answer to this, to 
say that Progress in one thing does 
not imply Permanence in everything. 
No more does Progress in one thing 
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imply Progress in everything. Pro- 

ress of any kind includes Permanence 
in that same kind; whenever Perma- 
nence is sacrificed to some particular 
kind of Progress, other Progress is still 
more sacrificed to it; and if it be not 
worth the sacrifice, not the interest of 
Permanence alone has been disre- 
garded, but the general interest of Pro- 
gress has been mistaken. 

If these improperly contrasted ideas 
are to be used at all in the attempt to 
give a first commencement of scientific 
precision to the notioz of good govern- 
ment, it would be more philosophically 
correct to icave out of the definition 
the word Order, and to say that the 
best government is that which is most 
conducive to Progress. For Progress 
includes Order, but Order does not in- 
clude Progress. Trogress is a greater 
degree of that of which Order is a less. 
Order, in any other sense, stands only 
for a part of the pre-requisites of good 
government, not for its idea and 
essence. Ordcr would find a more 
suitable place among the conditions 
of Progress; since, 1f we would in- 
crease our sum of good, nothing is 
more indispensable than to take due 
care of what we already have. If we 
are endeavouring after more riches, 
our very first rule should be, not to 
squander uselessly our existing means. 
Order, thus considered, is not an addi- 
tional end to be reconciled with Pro- 
gress, but a part and means of Pro- 

ess itself. if & gain in one respect 
1s purchased by a more than equiva- 
lent loss in the same or in any other, 
there is not Progress. Conduciveness 
to Progress, thus understood, includes 
the whole excellence of a government. 

But, though metaphysically defen- 
sible, this definition of the criterion of 
good government is not appropriate, 
because, though it contains the whole 
of the truth, it recals only a part 
What is suggested by the term Pre- 
gress is the idea of moving onward, 
whereas the meaning of it here is quite 
as much the prevention of falling back ,, 
The very same social causes—the 
same beliefs, feelings, institutions, and 
practices—are as much required to 
prevent society from rotrograding, as 
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to produce a further advance. Were 
there no improvement to be hoped for, 
life would not be the less an unceasing 
struggle against causes of detericra- 
tion; as it even now is. Politics, as 
conceived by the ancients, consisted 
wholly in this. The natural tendency 
of men and their works was to degene- 
rate, which tendency, however, by good 
institutions virtuously administered, it 
might be possible for an indefinite 
length of time to counteract. ‘Though 
we no longer hold this opinion ; though 
most men in the present age profess 
the contrary creed, Aclieting that the 
tendency of things, on the whole, is 
towards improvement; we ought not 
to forget, that there is an incessant 
and ever-flowing current of human 
affairs towards the worse, consisting of 
all the follies, all the vices, all the 
negligences, indolences, and supine- 
nesses of mankind; which is only con- 
trolled, and kept from sweeping all 
before it, by the exertions which some 
persons constantly, and others by fits, 
put forth in the direction of good and 
worthy objects. It gives a very insuf- 
ficient idea of the importance of the 
strivings which take place to improve 
and elevate human nature and life, to 
suppose that their chief value consists 
in the amount of actual improvement 
realized by their mcans, and that the 
consequence of their cessation would 
merely be that we should remain as 
we are. A very small diminution of 
those exertions would not only put ¢ 
stop to improvement, but would turn 
the general tendency of things towards 
deterioration; which, once begun, 
would proceed with increasing ra- 
piaity, and become nore and more dif- 
cult to check, until it reached a state 
often seen in history, and in which 
many large portions of mankind even 
now grovel; when hardly anything 
short of superhuman power scems sut- 
ficient to turn the tide, and give a 
fresh commencement. to the upward 
movement. 
These reasons make the word Pro- 
88 as unapt as the terms Order and 
ermanence, to become the basis for a 
classification of the requisites of «° 
form of government. The fundamental 
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antithesis which these words express 
does not tie in the things themselves, 
so much as in the types of human cha- 
ratter which answer to them. ‘There 
are, we know, some minds in which 
caution, and others in which boldness, 
predominates: in some, the desire to 
avoid imperilling what is already pos- 
sessed is a stronger sentiment than 
that which prompts to improve the 
old and acquire new advantages; 
while there are others who lean 
the contrary way, and are more eager 
for future than careful of present good. 
The road to the ends of both is the 
same; but they are liable to wander 
from it in opposite directions. This 
consideration 1s of importance in com- 
posing the personnel of any political 
body: persons of both types ought to 
be included in it, that the tendencies 
of each may be tempered, in so far as 
they are excessive, by a due proportion 
of the other. There needs no express 
provision to ensure this object, pro 
vided care is taken to admit nothin 
inconsistent with it. The natural ad 
spontaneous admixture of the old and 
the young, of those whose position and 
reputation are made, and those who 
have them still to make, will in gene- 
ral sufficiently answer the purpose, if 
only this natural balance 1s not dis. 
turbed by artificial regulation. 


Since the distinction most commonly 
adopted for the classification of social 
exigencies does not possess the proper- 
ties ngedful for that use, we have to 
seek for some other leading distinction 
better adapted to the purpose. Such 
a distinction would seem to be indi- 
cated by the considerations to which I 
now proceed, 

If we ask ourselves on what causes 
and conditions good government in all 
its senses, from the humblest to the 
most exalted, depends, we find that 
the principal of them, the one which 
transcends all others, is the qualities 
of the human beings composing the 
society over which the government is 
exercised. 

We may take, ag a first instance, 
the administration of justice ; with the 
more prepriety since there is no part 


of prdlic business in which the mere 
machinery, the rules and contrivances 
for conducting the details of the opera- 
tion, are of such vita] consequenee. 
Yet even these yield in importance to 
the qualities of the human agents em- 
ployed. Of what efficacy are rules of 
procedure in securing the ends of jus- 
tice, if the moral condition of the 
people is such that the witnesses gene- 
rally lie, and the judges and their 
subordinutes take bribes? Again, 
how can institutions provide a good 
municipal administration, if there ex- 
ists sick indiflerence to the subject, that 
those who would administer honestly 
and capably cannot be induced to 
serve, and the duties are left to those 
who undertake them because they have 
some private interest to be promoted ? 
Of what avail is the most broadly 
popular representative system, if the 
electors do not care to choose the best 
member of parliament, but choose him 
who will spend most money to be 
elected ? ow can a representative 
assembly work for good, if its members 
can be bonght, or if their excitability 
of temperament, uncorrected by public 
discipline or private celf-control, makes 
them incapable of calm deliberation, 
and they resort to manual violence on 
the fluor of the House, or shoot at one 
another with rifles? How, again, can 
government, or any joint concern, be 
carried on in a tolerable manner by 
people so envious, that if one among 
them seems likely to succeed in any- 
thing, those who ought to co-onerate 
with him form a tacit combination to 
make him fail? Whenever the gens- 
ral disposition of the people is such, 
that each individual regards those 
only of his interests which are selfish, 
and dves not dwell on, or concern him- 
self for, his share of the general inte- 
rest, in such a state of things good 
government is impossible. The in- 
fluence of defects of intelligence in 
obstructing all the elements of good 
for ment requires no illustration. 

overnment consists of acta done by 
human beings; and if the agents, or 
those who choose the agents, or those 
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influence and check all these, are mere 
masses of ignorance, stupidity, and 
baleful prejudice, every operation of 
government will go wrongs: while, in 
proportion as the men rise above this 
standard, so will the government im- 
prove in quality; up to the point of 
excellence, attainable but nowhere at 
tained, where the officers of govern 
ment, themselves persons of suncrior 
virtue and intellect, are surrounded by 
the atmosphere of a virtuous and en- 
lichtened public opinicn. 

The first element of good gavern- 
ment, therefore, being the virtue ard 
intelligence of the human beings com- 
posing the community, the most im- 
portant point of excellence which any 
form of government can possess is to 
promote the virtue and intelligence of 
the people themselves, The first 
question in respect to any political in- 
stitutions is, how far they tend to foster 
in the members of the community the 
various desirable qualities, moral and 
intellectual ; or rather (following Ben- 
tham’s more complete classiticaticn) - 
moral, intellectual, and active. The 
government which does this the best, 
has every likelihood of being the best 
in all other respects, since it is on 
these qualities, so far as they exist in 
the people, that. all possibility of good. 
ness in the practical operations of the 
government depends. 

We may consider, then, as one cri- 
terion of ihe goodness of a government, 
the degree in which it tends to in- 
crease the sum of good qualities in the 
governed, col ectively and individually ; 
since, besides that their well-being is 
the sole object of government, their 
good qualities supply the moving force 
which works the machinery. This 
leaves, as the other constituent elo- 
ment of the merit of a government, the 
quality of the machinery itself; that 
is, the degree in which it is adapted 
to take advantage of tho amount of 
good qualities which may at any time 
exist, and make them instrumental to 
the right purposes, Let us again tak 
the subject of judicature as an exam de 
and ihustration, ‘Vhe judicial syston 


to whom the agents are responsible, vt | being viven, the gooduess of the ad. 
the lookers-on whose op.nion ought to winistration of justice is in the ecm. 
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pond ratio of the worth of the men 
composing the tribunals, and the worth 
of the public opinion which influences 
or controls them But all the differ- 
ence between a good and a bad system 
of judicature lies in the contrivances 
adopted for bringing whatever moral 
a intellectual worth exists in the 
community to bear upon the adminis- 
tration of justice, and making it duly 
operative on the result. The arrange- 
ments for rendering the choice of the 
judges such as to obtain the highest 
average of virtue and intelligence ; 
the salutary forms of procedure; the 
publicity which allows observation and 
criticism of whatever is amiss; the 
iberty of discussion and censure 
through the press; the mode of taking 
evidence, according as it is well 
or ill adapted to elicit truth; 
the facilities, whatever be their 
amount, for obtaining access to the 
tribunals; the arrangements for de- 
tecting crimes and apprehending 
offenders ;—all these things are not 
the power, but the machinery for 
bringing the power into contact with 
the obstacle: and the machinery has 
no action of itself, but without 1t the 
ower, let it be ever so ample, would 
be wasted and of no eflect. A similar 
distinction exists in regard to the con- 
stitution of the executive departments 
of administration. Their machinery 
is good, when the proper tests are pre- 
scribed for the qualifications of officers, 
the proper rules for their promotion ; 
when the business is conveniently di&- 
tributed among those who are to trans- 
act it, a convenient and methodical 
order established for its transaction, a 
correct and intelligible record kept of 
it after being transacted; when each 
individual knows for what he is re- 
sponsible, and is known to others as 
responsible for it; when the best-con- 
trived checks are provided against 
negligence, favouritism, or jobbery, 5 
any of the acts of the departme.st. 
But political checks will no more act 
of themselves, than a bridle will direct 
aehorse without a rider. If the check- 
ing functionaries are as corrupt or as 
regligent as those whom they ought 
tu cheok, and if the public, the main- 
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ring of the whole checking ma- 
chinery, are too ignorant, too passive, 
or too carcless and inattentive, to do 
their part, little benefit will be derived 
from the best administrative appa- 
ratus. Yet a good apparatus is always 

referable to a bad. It enables such 
Insufficient moving or checking power 
as exists, to act at the greatest advan- 
tage; and without it, no amount of 
moving or checking power would be 
sufficient. Lublicity, for instance, is 
no impediment to evil nor stimulus to 
good if the public will not look at what 
is done; but without publicity, how 
could they either check or encourage 
what they were not permitted to see ? 
The ideally perfect constitution of a 
public office is that in which the inte- 
rest of the functionary is entirely coin- 
cident with his duty. No mere systen 
will make it so, but still less can it be 
made so without a system, aptly de- 
vised for the purpose. 

What we have said of the arrange- 
ments for the detailed administration 
of the government, is still more evi- 
dently true of its general constitution. 
All government which aims at being 
good is an urganization of some part of 
the good qualitics existing in the in- 
dividual members of the community, 
for the conduct of its collective affairs, 
A representative constitution is a 
means of bringing the general standard 
of intelligence and honesty existing in 
the community, and the individual in- 
tellect and virtue of its wisest mem- 
bers, more directly to bear upon the 
goveYhment, and investing them with 
greater influence in it, than they would 
in general have under any other mode 
of organization; though, under any, 
such influence as they do have is the 


; source of all good that there is in the 


, government, and the hindrance of every 

| evil that there is not ‘Ihe greater the 
amount of these good qualities which 
the institutions of a country succeed in 
organizing, and the better the mode of 

‘organization, the better will be the 
government. 

' We have now, therefore, obtained a 
foundation for a twofold division of the 
merit whic any set of political insti. 

, tutions can possess, It consists partly 
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of the degree in which they promote 
the general mental advancement of the 
community, including under that phrase 
advancement in intellect, in virtue, and 
in practical activity and efficiency; and 
partly of the degree of perfection with 
which they organize the moral, intel- 
Jectual, and active worth already ex- 
isting, so ag to dale with the great- 
est effect on public affairs. A govern- 
ment is to be judged by its action upon 
men, and by its action upon things; 
by what it makes of the citizens, and 
what it does with them; its tendency 
to improve or deteriorate the pcople 
themselves, and the goodness or bad- 
ness of the workit performs for them, «nd 
by means of them. Giovernmentisat once 
a great influence acting on the human 
mind, and a set of organized arrange- 
ments for public business: in the first 
capacity its beneficial action is chiefly in- 
direct, but not thercture less vital, while 
its mischievous action may be direct. 
The difference between these two 
functions of a government is not, like 
that between Order and Progress, a 
difference merely in degree, but in kind. 
We must not, however, suppose that 
they have no intimate connexion with 
one another. The institutions which 
ensure the best management of public 
affairs practicable in the existing state 
of cultivation, tend by this alone to the 
further improvement of that state. A 
people which had the most just laws, 
the purest and most efficient judicature, 
the most enlightened administration, 
the most equitable and least oncrous 
system of finance, compatible with the 
stage it had attained in moral and in- 
tellectual advancement, would be in’ 
fair way to pass rapidly into a higher 
stage. Nor is there any mode in which 
political institutions can contribute 
more effectually to the improvement of 
the people, than by doing their more 
direct work well. And, reversely, if 
their machinery is so badly constructed 
that they do their own particular busi- 
ness ill, the effect is felt in a thousand 
ways in lowering the morality and 
deadening the intelligence and activit 
of the people. But the distinction is 
nevertheless real, becuuse this is only 


one of the means by which political in- 
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stitutions improve or deteriorate the 
human mind, and the causes and modes 
of that beneficial or injurious influence 
remain a distinct and much wider sub- 
ject of study. 

Of the two modes of operation by 
which a form of government or set of 
political institutions affects the welfare 
of the community—its operation as an 
agency of national education, and its 
arrangements for conducting the col- 
lective affairs of the community in the 
state of education in which they al- 
ready are; the last evidently varies - 
much less, from difference of country 
and state of civilization, than the first. 
It has also much less to do with the 
fundamental constitution of the govern- 
ment. The mode of conducting the 

ractical business of government, which 
18 best under a free constitution, would 
generally be best also in an absolute 
monarchy: only, an absolute monarchy 
is not so likely to practise it. The laws 
of property, for example ; the principles 
of evidence and judicial procedure ; the 
system of taxation and of financial ad- 
ministration, need not necessarily be 
different in different forms of govern- 
ment. Each of these matters has 
principles and rules of its own, which 
are a subject of separate study. Ge- 
neral jurisprudence, civil and penal 
legislation, financial and commercial 
policy, are sciences in themselves, or 
rather, separate members of the come 
prehensive science or art of govern- 
ment: and the most enlightened doc- 
trines on all these subjects, though not 
equally likely to be understood or acted 
on under all forms of government, yet, 
if understood and acted on, Soald. in 
general be equally beneficial under 
them all. It 1s true that these doc- 
trines could not be applied without 
some modifications to all states of so- 
ciety and of the human mind: never- 
theless, by far the greater number of 
them would require modifications solely 
of detail, to adapt them to any state of 
society sufficiently advanced to possess 
rulers capable of understanding them. 
A government to which they would 
be wholly unsuitable, must be one 
so bad in itself, or so opposed to 
public feeling, as to be unable te 
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maintain itself in existence by honest | 
means. 

It is otherwise with that portion of | 
the interosts of the community which 
rclate to the bettcr or worse training 
of the people themselves. Considered 
as instrumental to this, institutions 
need to be radically different, according 
to the stage of advancement already 
reached. The recognition of this truth, 
though for the most part empirically 
rather than philosophically, may be re- 
garded as the main point of superiority 
in the political theories of the present 
above those of the last age; in which 
it was customary to claim representa- 
tive democracy for England or France 
by arguments which would equally 
have proved it the only fit form of go- 
vernment for Bedouins or Malays. The 
state of different communities, in point 
of culture and development, ranges 
downwards to a condition very little 
above the highest of the beasts. The 
upward range, too, is considerable, and 
the future possible extension vastly 
iene A community can only be 

eveloped out of one of these states 
into » higher, by a concourse of influ- 
ences, among the principal of which is 
the government to which they are sub- 
ject. In all states of human improve- 
ment ever yet attained, the nature and 
degree of authority exercised over indi- 
viluale the distribution of power, and 
the conditions of soniniand and obe- 
dience, are the most powerful of the 
influences, except their religious belief, 
which make them what they are, ard 
enable them to become what they can 
be. They may be stopped short at any 
point in their progress, by defective 
adaptation of their government to that 
particular stage of advancement. And 
the one indispensable merit of a go- 
vernment, in favour of which it may 
be forgiven almost any amount of other 
demerit compatible with progress, is 
that its operation on the people is fa- 
vourable, or not unfavourable, to the 
next step which it is necessary for them 
tu take, in order to raise themselves to 
a higher level 

Thus (to repeat a former example), 
@ people in a state of savage Paton 
dence, in which every one lives for hi 
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self, exempt, unless by fits, from any 
external control, is practically incapable 
of making any progress in civilization 
until it has learnt to obey. The indis- 
pensable virtue, therefore, in a govern 
ment which establishes itself over a 
people of this sort is, that it make itself 
obeyed. To enable it to do this, the 
constitution of the government must be 
nearly, or quite, despotic. A constitu- 
tion in any degree popular, dependent 
on the voluntary surrender Ly the dif- 
ferent members of the community of 
their individual freedom of action, would 
fail to enforce the first lessun which the 
pupils, in this stage of their progress, 
require. Accordingly, the civilization 
of such tribes, when not the result of 
juxtaposition with others already civi- 
lized, is almost always the work of an 
absolute ruler, deriving his power either 
from religion or military prowess; very 
often from foreign arms, 

Again, uncivilized races, and the 
bravest and most energetic still more 
than the rest, are averse to continuous 
labour of an unexciting kind. Yet all 
real civilization is at this price; with- 
out such labour, neither can the mind 
be disciplined into the habits required 
by civilized society, nor the material 
world prepared to receive it. There 
needs a rare concurrence of circum- 
stances, and for that reason often a 
vast length of time, to reconcile such a 
people to industry, unless they are for 
a while compelled to it. Hence even 
personal slavery, by giving a com- 
mencement to industrial life, and en- 
forcing it as the exclusive occupation 
of the most numerous portion of the 
cOmmunity, may accelerate the transi- 
tion to a better freedom than that of 
fighting and rapine. It is almost need- 
less to say that this excuse for slavery 
is only available in a very early state 
of society. A civilized people have far 
other means of imparting civilization 
to those under their influence; and 
slavery is, in all its details, so repu 
nant to that government of law, whic 
is the foundation of all modern life, and 
go corrupting to the master-class when 
they have once come under civilized 
influences, that its adoption under any 
circumstances whatever im modern 
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society is a relapse into worse than 
barbarism. 

At some period, however, of their 
history, almost every people, now ciyi- 
lized, have consisted, in majority, of 
slaves. A people in that condition 
vequire to raise them out of it a very 
different polity from a nation of sa- 
vages. If they are energetic by nature, 
and especially if there be associated 
with them in the same community an 
industrious class who are neither slaves 
nor slave-owners (as was the case in 
Greece), they need, probably, no more 
to ensure their improvement than to 
make them free: when treed, they may 
often be fit, like Roman freedmen, to 
be admitted at once to the full rights 
of citizenship. This, however, is not 
the norma) condition of slavery, and is 
generally a sign that it is becomin 
obsolete. <A slave, properly so dalle 
is a being who has not learnt to help 
himself. He is, no doubt, one stcp in 
advance of a savage. He has not the 
first lesson of political society still to 
acquire. He has learnt to obey. But 
what he obeys is only a direct com- 
mand. It is the characteristic of born 
slaves to be incapable of conforming 
their conduct to a rule, or law. They 
can only do what they are ordered, and 
only when they are ordered to do it. 
If a man whom they fear is standing 
over them and threatening them with 

unishment, they obey; but when his 
Pack is turned, the work remains un- 
done. The motive determining them 
must appeal not to their interests, but 
to their instincts ; immediate hdpe or 
immediate terror. A despotism, which 
may tame the savage, will, in so far as 
it 1s a despotism, only confirm the 
slaves in their incapacities. Yet a 
government under their own control 
would le entirely unmanageable by 
them. Their improvement cannot come 
from themselves, but must be superin- 
duced from without. The step which 
they have to take, and their only path 
to improvement, is to be raised from a 
men of will to one of law They 
ave to be taught self: government, and 
this, in ita initial stage, means the ca- 
sity to act on general instructions. 
yhat they require is not a government 
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of force, but one of guidaace. Being 
however, in too low a state to yield te 
the guidance of any but those to whom 
they look up as the possessors of force, 
the sort of government fittest for them 
is one which possesses force, but seidom 
uses it: a parental despotisin or aristo- 
cracy, resembing the St. Simonian 
form of Socialism ; maintaining a ge- 
neral superintendence over all the ope- 
rations of society, so as to keep before 
each the sense of a present force suff- 
cient to compel his obedience to the 
rule laid down, but which, owing to tls 
impossibility of descending to regulate 
all the minutisze of industry and life, 
necessarily leaves and induces indivi- 
duals to do much of themselves. ‘This, 
which may be termed the government 
of leading-strings, scems to be the one 
required to carry such a people tho 
most rapidly through the next neces- 
sary step in social progress. Such ap- 
pears to have been the idca of the 
governnent of the Incas of Peru; and 
such was that of the Jesuits of Para- 
guay I need scarcely remark that 
feadingatvings are only admissible as 
a@ means of gradually training the 
people to walk alone. 

It would be out of place to carry the 
illustration further. ‘To attempt to in- 
vestigate what kind of government is 
suited to every known state of society 
would be to compose a treatise, not on 
representative government, but on po- 
litical science at large. For our more 
limited purpose we borrow from puli- 
tical philosophy only its general prin- 
ciples. To determine the form of 
government most suited to any parti- 
cular people, we must be able, amon 
the defects and shortcomings whic 
belong to that people, to distinguish 
those that are the immediate impedi- 
ment to progress; to discover what it 
is which (as it were) stops the way. 
The best government for them is the 
one which tends most to give them 
that for want of which they cannot 
advance, or advance only in a lame 
and lopsided manner. We must not, 
however, forget the reservation ne- 
cessary in aj! things which have for 
their object improvement, or Progress 
namely, that in seeking the gool whieh 
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is needed, no damage, or as little as 
possible, be done to that already pos- 
sessed, A peop! of savages should be 
taught obedience, but not in such a 
manner as to convert them into a 
people of slaves. And (to give the 
observation a higher generality) the 
form of government which is most 
effectual for carrying a people through 
the next stage of progress, will still be 
very improper for them if it does this 
in such a manner as to obstruct, or 

ositively unfit them for, the step next 

eyond. Such cases are frequent, and 
are among the most melancholy facts 
in history. The Egyptian hierarchy, 
the paternal despotism of China, were 
very fit instruments for carrying those 
nations up to the point of civilization 
which they attained. But having 
reached that point, they were brought 
to a permanent halt, for want of mental 
liberty and individuality ; requisites of 
improvement which the institutions 
that had carried them thus far, entirely 
incapacitated them from acquiring; 
and as the institutions did not break 
down and give place to others, further 
improvement stopped. In contrast 
with these nations, let us consider the 
example of an opposite character af- 
forded by another and a comparatively 
insignificant Oriental people—the Jews. 
They, too, had an absolute monarchy 
and a hierarchy, and their organized 
institutions were as obviously of sacer- 
dotal origin as those of the Hindoos, 
These did for them what was done for 
other Oriental races by their institu- 
tions—subdued them to industry and 
order, and gave them a national life, 
But neither their kings nor their priests 
ever obtained, as in those other coun- 
tries, the exclusive moulding of their 
character. Their religion, which en- 
ablod persons of genius and a high 
religious tone to be regarded and to 
regard themselves as inspired from 
heaven, gave existence to an inestima- 
bly precious unorganized institution— 
the Order (if it may be so termed) of 
Prophets. Under the protection, gene- 
raily though not always effectual, of 
their sacred character, the Prophets 
were a power in the nation, often more 
than a match for kings and priests, and 
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kept up, in tnat little corner of the 
earth, the antagonism of influences 
which is the only real security for con- 
tinued progress. Religion consequently 
was not there, what it has been in so 
many other places—a consecration of 
all that was once established, and a 
barrier against further improvement. 
The remark of a distinguished Hebrew, 
M. Salvador, that the Prophets were, 
in Church and State, the equivalent of 
the modern liberty of the press, gives 
a just but not an adequate conception 
of the part fulfilled in national and 
universal history by this great element 
of Jewish life ; by means of which, the 
canon of inspiration never being com- 
plete, the persons most eminent in 
genius and moral feeling could not only 
denounce and reprobate, with the direct 
authority of the Almighty, whatever 
appeared to them deserving of such 
treatment, but could give forth better 
and higher interpretations of the na- 
tional religion, which thenceforth be- 
came part of the religion. Accordingly, 
whoever can divest himself of the habit 
of reading the Bible as if it was one 
book, which until lately was equally 
inveterate in Christians and in unbe- 
lievers, sees with admiration the vast 
interval between the morality and 
religion of the Pentateuch, or even of 
the historical books (the unmistakeable 
work of Hebrew Conservatives of the 
sacerdotal order), and the morality and 
religion of the Prophecies: a distance 
as wide as between these last and 
the Gospels, Conditions more favour- 
able to Progress could not easily exist: 
ascordingly, the Jews, instead of being 
stationary like other Asiatics, were, 
next to the Greeks, the most progres- 
sive people of antiquity, and, jointly 
with them, have been the starting- 
point and main propelling agency of 
modern cultivation. 

It is, then, impossible to understand 
the question of the adaptation of forms 
of government to states of society, with- 
out taking into account not only the 
next step, but all the steps which so- 
ciety has yet to make ; both those which 
can be foreseen, and the far wider in 
definite range which is at present out 
of sight. It follows, that to judge of 
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the merits of forms of government, an 
ideal must be constructed of the form 
of government most eligible in itself, 
that is, which, if the necessary ocorf. 
ditions existed for giving effect to its 
beneficial tendencies, would, more than 
all others, favour and promote not some 
one improvement, but all forma and de- 
grees of it. This having been done, 
we must consider what are the mental 
conditions of all sorts, necessary to 
enable this government to realize its 
tendencies, and what, therefore, are the 
various defects by which a people is 
made incapable of reaping its benefits. 
It would then be possible to construct 
a theorem of the circumstances in 
which that form of government may 
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wisely be introduced; and also to 
judge, in cases in which it bad better 
not be introduced, what infrior forme 
of polity will best carry thuse commu- 
nities through the intermediate stages 
which they must traverse before they 
can become fit for the best form of 
government. 

Of these inquiries, the last does not 
concern us here; but the first is an 
essential part of our subject: for we 
may, without rashness, at once enun- 
ciate a proposition, the proofs and illus- 
trations of which will present them- 
selves in the ensuing pages; that this 
ideally best form of government will be 
found in some one or other vuriety of 
the Representative System. 


CHAPTER III. 


THAT THE IDEALLY BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT 38 REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Iv has long (perhaps throughout the 
entire duration of British freedom) been 
& coinmon saying, that if a good despot 
could be ensured, despotic monarchy 
would be the best form of government. 
I look upon this as a radical and most 
pernicious misconception of what good 
government is; which, until it can be 
got rid of, will fatally vitiate all our 
speculations on government. 

The supposition is, that abgolute 

wer, in the hands of an eminent in- 

ividual, would ensure a virtuous and 
intelligent performance of all the duties 
of government. Good laws would be 
established and enforced, bad laws 
would be reformed; the best men 
would be placed in all situations of 
trust ; justice would be as well admi- 
istered, the public burthens would be 
as light and as judiciously imposed, 
every branch of administration would 
be as purely and as intelligently con- 
ducted, as the circumstances of the 
country and its degree of intellectual 
and moral cultivation would admit. I 
am willing, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, to concede all thie; but 1 must 


Bay out how great the concession is; 
ow much more is needed to produce 
even an approximation to these results, 
than is conveyed in the simple expres- 
sion, a good despot. Their realization 
would in fact imply, not merely a good 
monarch, but an all-sceing one. He 
must be at all times informed correctly, 
in considerable detail, of the conduct 
and working of every branch of admi- 
nistration, in every district of the 
country, and must be able, in the 
twenty-four hours per day which are 
all that is granted to a king as to the 
humblest labourer, to give an effective 
share of attention and superintendence 
to all parts of this vast field; or he 
must at least be capable of discerning 
and choosing out, from among the mass 
of his subjects, not only a large abund- 
ance of honest and able men, fit to 
conduct every branch of public admi- 
nistration under supervision and oon- 
trol, but also the small number of men 
of eminent virtues and talents who oan 
be trusted not only to do without that 
supervision, but to exercise it therm. 
selves over others. So extraordinary 
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aro the faculties and energies required 
for performing this task in any sup- 
portable manner, that the good despot 
whom we are supposing can hardly be 
imagined as consenting to undertake 
it, unless as a refuge from intolerable 
evils, and a transitional preparation for 
romething beyond But the argument 
can do without even this immense item 
in the account. Suppose the difficulty 
vanquished. What should we then 
have? One man of superhuman mental 
activity managing the entire affairs of 
a mentally passive people. Their pas- 
sivity is implied in the very idea of 
absolute power. The nation as a whole, 
and every individual composing it, are 
without any potential voice in their 
own destiny. They exercise no will in 
respect to their collective interests. 
All is decided for them by a will not 
their own, which it is legally a crime 
for them to disobey. hat sort of 
human beings can be formed under 
such a regimen? What development 
can cither their thinking or their active 
faculties attain under it? On matters 
of pure theory they might perhaps be 
allowed to speculate, so long as their 
speculations either did not approach 
politics, or had not the remotest con- 
nexion with its practice. On practical 
affairs they could at most be only suf- 
fered to suggest ; and even under the 
most moderate of despots, none but 
persons of already admitted or reputed 
superiority could hope that their sug- 
gestions would be known to, much less 
regarded by, those who had the manage- 
ment of affairs. A person must have 
@ very unusual taste for intellectual 
exercise in and for itself, who will put 
himself to the trouble of thought when 
it is to have no outward effect, or 
qualify himself for functions which he 
has no chance of being allowed to exer- 
cise. The only sufficient incitement to 
mental exertion, in any but a few minds 
in a generation, is the prospect of some 
ractical use tv be made of its results. 
tt does not follow that the nation will 
be wholly destitute of intellectual 
er. The common business of life, 
which must neces-arily be performed 
hy each individual or family for them- 


selves, will call forth some amount of 
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intelligence and practical ability, within 
@ certain narrow range of ideas. There 
may be a select class of savants, who 
cuftivate science with as view to ita 
physical uses, or for the pleasure of the 
pursuit. There will be a bureaucracy, 
and persons in training for the bureau- 
cracy, who will be taught at least some 
empirical maxims of government and 
public administration. There may be, 
and often has been, a systematic or- 
ganization of the best mental power in 
the country in some special direction 
(commonly military) to promote the 
grandeur of the despot. But the public 
at large remain without information 
and without interest on all the greater 
matters of practice; or, if they have 
any knowledge of them, it is but a 
dilettante knowledge, like that which 
poole have of the mechanical arts who 
ave never handled a tool. Nor is it 
only in their intelligence that they 
sufler. Their moral capacities aro 
oe pe stunted. Wherever the sphere 
of action of human beings is artificially 
circumscribed, their sentiments are nar 
rowed and dwarfed in the same propor- 
tion. The food of feeling is action: 
even domestic affection lives upon vo- 
luntary good offices. Let a person have 
nothing to do for his country, and he 
will not care for it. It has been said 
of old, that in a despotism there is at 
most but one patriot, the despot him- 
self; and the saying rests on a just 
appreciation of the effects of abachite 
subjection, cven to a good and wise 
mastes. Religion remains: and here 
at least, it may be thonght, is an 
agency that may be relied on for lift- 
ing men’s eyes and minds abcve the 
dust at their feet. But religion, even 
supposing it to escape perversion for 
the purposes of despotism, ceases in 
these circumstances to be a social con. 
cern, and narrows into a personal affair 
between an individual and his Maker, 
in which the issue at stake is but his 
private salvation. Religion in thig 
shape is quite consistent with the most 
selfish and contracted egoism, and 
identifies the votary as little in feeling 
with the rest of his kind as sensuality 
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ment in whick, so far as depends on 
the despot, there is no positive oppres- 
sion by officers of state, but in which 
all the collective interests of the people 
are managed for them, all the thinking 
that has relation to collective interests 
done for them, and in which their 
minds are formed by, and consenting 
to, this abdication of their own ener- 
gies. Leaving things to the Govern- 
ment, like leaving them to Providence, 
is synonymous with caring nothing 
about them, and accepting their re- 
sults, when disagreeable, as visitations 
of Nature. With the exception, there- 
fore, of a few studious men who take 
an intellectual interest in speculation 
for its own sake, the intelligence and 
sentiments of the whole people are 
given up to the material interests, and 
when these are provided for, to the 
Amusement and ornamentation, of pri- 
vate life. But to say this is to say, if 
the whole testimony of history is worth 
anything, that the era of national de- 
cline has arrived: that is, if the nation 
had ever attained anything to decline 
from. If it has never risen above the 
condition of an Oriental people, in that 
condition it continues to stagnate. But 
if, like Greece or Rome, it had realized 
anything higher, through the energy, 
datriotism, and enlargement of mind, 
which as national qualities are the 
fruits solely of freedom, it relapses in a 
few generations into the Orieutal state. 
and that state does not mean stupid 
tranquillity, with security against 
change for the worse; it often ameans 
being overrun, conquered, and reduced 
to domestic slavery, either by a stronger 
despot, or by the nearest barbarous 
people who retain along with their sa- 
vage rudeness the energies of freedom. 

uch are not merely the natural ten- 
dencies, but the inherent necessities of 
despotic government ; from which there 
is no outlet, unless in so far as the des- 
potism consents not to be despotism ; 
in so far as the supposed good despot 
abstains from exercising his power, 
and, though holding it in reserve, 
allows the general business of govern- 
ment to go on as if the people really 
governed themselves. However little 


probable it may be, we may imagine 
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a despot observing many of the rules 
and restraints of constitutional govern- 
ment. He might allow such freedom 
of the press aa of discussion as would 
enable a public opinion to form and 
express itself on national affairs. He 
might suffer local interests to be ma- 
naged, without the interference of au. 
thority, by the people themselves. He 
might even surround himself with a 
council or councils of government, freely 
chosen by the whole or some portion 
of the nation; retaining in his own 
hands the power of taxation, and the 
supreme legislative as well as executive 
authority. Were he to act thus, and 
so far abdicate as a despot, he would 
do away with a considerable part of 
the evils characteristic of despotism. 
Political activity and capacity for public 
affairs would no longer be prevented 
from growing up in the body of the na- 
tion; and a public opinion would form 
itself, not the mere echo of the govern- 
ment. But such improvement would 
be the beginning of new difficulties. 
This public opinion, independent of the 
monarch’s dictation, must be either 
with him or against him; if not the 
one, it will be the other. All govern- 
ments must displease many persons, 
and these having now regular organs, 
and being able to express their senti- 
ments, opinions adverse to the mea- 
sures of government would often be 
expressed. What is the monarch to do 
when these unfavourable opinions hap- 
pen to be in the majority? Is he to 
alter his course? Is he to defer to the 
nation? If so, he is no longer a des- 
pot, but a constitutional king ; an organ 
or first minister of the people, distin- 
guished only by being irremovable. If 
not, he must either put down opposition 
by his despotic power, or there will 
arise a permanent antagonism between 
the people and one man, which can 
have but one possible ending. Not 
even a religious principle of passive 
obedience and ‘right divine’ would long 
ward off the natural consequences of 
such a position. The monarch would 
have to succumb, and conform to fhe 
conditions of constitutional royalty, or 
ae place to some one who would. The 
espotiam, being thus chiefly nominal, 
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would possess few of the advantages 
supposed to belong to absolute mo- 
narchy ; while it would realize in a very 
imperiect degree those of a free govern- 
ment; since however great an amount 
of liberty the citizens might practically 
enjoy, they could never forget that they 
held it on sufferance, and by a conces- 
aion which under the existing constitu- 
tion of the state might at any moment 
be resumed; that they were legall 
slaves, though of a prudent, or indul- 
gent, master. 

It is not much to be wondered at, 
if impatient or disappointed reformers, 
groaning under the impediments op- 
posed to the most salutary public im- 
provements by the ignorance, the in- 
difference, the intractableness, the 
perverse obstinacy of a people, and the 
corrupt combinations of sellish private 
interests armed with the powerful 
weapons afforded by free institutions, 
should at times sigh for a strong Wand 
to bear down all these obstacles, and 
compel a recalvitrant people to be 
better governed. Lut (setting aside 
the fact, that for one despot who now 
and then reforms an abuse, there are 
ninety-nine who do nothing but create 
them) those who look in any such 
direction for the realization of their 
hopes leave out of the idea of good 

overnment its principal element, the 
improvement of the people themselves. 
One of the benefits of {reedom is that 
under it the ruler cannot pass by the 

eople’s minds, and amend their affajrs 
or them without amending them, If 
it were possible for the people to be 
well governed in spite of themselves, 
their good government would last no 
longer than the freedom of a people 
usually lasts who have been liberated 
by foreign arms without their own co- 
operation. It is true, a despot may 
-ducate the people; and to do 
really, would the best apology for 
his despotism. But any education 
which aims at making human beings 
other than machines, in the long run 
makes them claim to have the control 
& their own actions. ‘The leaders of 
French philosophy in the eighteenth 
century had been educated by the 


Jesuita. Even Jesuit education, it | 


#1 
seems, was sufficiently real to call forth 
the appetite for frexdom. Whatever 
invigorates the faculties, in however 
small a measure, creates an increased 
desire for their more unimpeded exer- 
cise: and a popular education is a 
failnre, if it educates the people for 
any state but that which it will cer. 
tainly induce them to desire, and most 
probably to demand. 

I am far from condemning, in cases 
of.extreme exigency, the assumption 
of absolute power in the form of a 
temporary dictatorship. Free nations 
have, in times of old, conferred such 
power by their own choice, as a neces- 
sary medicine for diseases of the body 

olitic which could not be got rid of 

y less violent means. But its accept- 
ance, even for a time strictly limited, 
can only be excused, if, like Solon or 
Pittacus, the dictator employs the 
whole power he assumes in removing 
the obstacles which debar the nation 
from the enjoyment of freedom. A 
good despotism is an altogether false 
ideal, which practically (except as a 
means to some temporary purpose) be- 
comes the most senseless and dangerous 
of chimeras. Evil for evil, a good des- 

otism, In a country at al! advanced 
in civilization, is more noxious than a 
bad one; for it is far more oe 
and enervating to the thoughts, feel- 
ings, and energies of the people. The 
despotism of Augustus prepared the 
Romans for Tiberius, tf the whole 
tone of their character had not first 
beey,prostrated by nearly two genera- 
tions of that mild slavery, they would 
probably have had spirit enough left 
to rebel against the more odious one. 


There is no difficulty in showing 
thut the ideally best form of govern- 
ment is that in which the sovereignty, 
or supreme controlling power in the 
last resort, is vested in the entire 
ageregate of the community; every 
citizen not only having a voice in the 
exercise of that ultimate sovereignty 
but being, at least occasionally, called 
on to take an actual part in the go- 
vernment, by the personal discharge 
of some public ction, local op 
general, 
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Totesrthis proposition, it hasto be exa- 
mined in reference to the two branches 
into which, as pointed out in the last 
chapter, the inquiry into the goodness 
of a government conveniently divides 
itself, namely, how far it promotes the 
good management of the affairs of 
society by means of the existing facul- 
ties, moral, intellectual, and active, 
of its various members, and what is its 
effect in improving or deteriorating 
those faculties. 

The ideally best form of government, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, does 
not mean one which is practicable or 
eligible in all states of civilization, but 
the one which, in the circumstances in 
which it is practicable and eligible, is 
attended with the greatest amount of 
beneficial consequences, immediate and 
prospective. <A cen lets! popular 
government is the only polity which 
can make out any claim to this cha- 
racter. It is pre-eminent in both the 
departments between which the excel- 
lence of a political constitution is 
divided. It is both more favourable 
to present good government, and pro- 
motes a better and highcr form of 
nationa) character, than any other 
polity whatsoever. 

Its superiority in reference to pre- 
sent well-being rests upon two prin- 
ope - as universal cus and 
applicability as any general proposi- 
dons which can be ‘aid down repack: 
ing human affairs. The first is, that 
the rights and interests of every or 
any person are only secure from pein 
disregarded, when the person intérested 
is himself able, and habitually disposed, 
to stand up for them. The second is, 
that the general prosperity attains a 

eater height, and 1s more widely 

iffused, in proportion to the amount 
and variety of the personal energics 
enlisted in promoting it. 

Putting these two propositions into 
@ shape more special to their present 
application; human beings are only 
secure from evil at the hands of others, 
in proportion as they have the power 
of being, and are, self-protecting; and 
they only achieve a high dexzree of 
success in their struggle with Nature, 


in proportion as they are self-dependent, 
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relying on what they themselves oan 
do, either separately or in concert, 
rather than on what others do for 
them. 

The former proposition—that each 
is the only safe guardian of his own 
rights and interests—is one of those 
elementary maxims of prudence, which 
every person, capable of conducting his 
own affairs, implicitly acts upon, 
wherever he himself is interested. 
Many, indeed, have a great dislike to 
it as a political doctrine, and are fond 
of holding it up to obloquy, as a doc- 
trine of universal selfishness. To 
which we may answer, that whenever 
it ceases to be true that mankind, as a 
rule, preier themselves to others, and 
those nearest to them to those more 
remote, from that moment Communism 
is not only practicable, but the onl 
defensible form of society; and will, 
when that time arrives, be assuredly 
carried into effect. For my own : 
not believing in universal selfishness, I 
have no difficulty in admitting that 
Communism would even now be prac- 
ticable among the élite of mankind, and 
may become so suo the rest. But 
as this opinion is anything but popular 
with those defenders of existing insti- 
tutions who find fault with the doctrine 
of the general predominance of self- 
interest, J am inclined to think they do 
in reality believe, that most men con- 
sider themselves before other people. 
It is not, however, necessary to affirm 
even thus much, in order to support 
the claim of all to participate in the 
sovereign power, e need not sup- 
pose that when power resides in an 
exclusive class, that class wil] know- 
ingly and deliberately sacrifice the 
other classes to themselves: it sufficce 
that, in the absence of its natural de- 
fenders, the interest of the excluded is 
always in danger of being overlooked ; 
and, when looked at, is seen with very 
different eyes from those of the persons 
whom it directly concerns. In this 
country, for examplo, what are called 
the working classes may be considered 
as excluded from all direct partici 
tion in the government. Ido not 
lieve that the classes who do paniici- 
pate in it, have in general any intention 
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of sacrificing the weeking classes to 
themeelves, They once had that in- 
tention ; witness the persevering at- 
tempts so long made to keep down 
wages by law. But in the present 
day, their ordinary disposition is the 
very opposite: they willingly make 
considerable sacrifices, especially of 
their pecuniary interest, for the benefit 
of the working classes, and err rather 
by too lavish and indiscriminating be- 
neficence ; nor do I believe that any 
rulers in history have been actuated by 
& more sincere desire to do their duty 
towards the ae portion of their 
countrymen. Yet does Parliament, or 
almost any of the members composing 
it, ever for an instant look at any 
question with the eyes of a working 
man? When asubject arises in which 
the labourers as such have an interest, 
is it regarded from any point of view 
but that of the employers of labour? I 
do not say that the working men’s 
view of these questions is in general 
nearer to the truth than the other: but 
it ig sometimes quite as near; and in 
any case it ought to be respectfully 
listened to, instead of being, as it is, 
not merely turned away from, but 
ignored. On the question of strikes, 
for instance, it is doubtful if there is so 
much as one among the leading mem- 
bers of either House, who is not firmly 
convinced that the reason of the matter 
is unqualifiedly on the side of the mas- 
ters, and that theo men’s view of it i3 
simply absurd. Those who have etucted 
the question, know well how far this :s 
from being the case; and in how dif- 
ferent, and how infinitely less superfi- 
cial a manner the point would have to 
be argued, if the classes who strike 
were able to make themselves heard in 
Parliament. 

It is an inherent condition of human 
affairs, that no intention, however sin- 
cere, of protecting the interests of 
others, can muke it safe or salutary to 
tie up their »wn hands. Still more 
obviously true is it, that by their own 
hands onlycanan, , «" Se 


, improvement of their circumstances in ' 
life be worked out. ‘Through the joint | excluded are left without the 


exempt from social injustice and crime, 
and have attained more brilliant pros- 
perity, than any others, or than they 
themselves after they lost their free- 
dom. Contrast the free states of the 
world, while their freedom lasted, with 
the cotemporary subjects of monar- 
chical or oligarchical despotism: the 
Greek cities with the Persian satra- 
pies; the Italian republics, and the 
free towns of Flanders and Germany, 
with the feudal monarchies of Europe; 
Switzerland, Holland, and England, 
with Austria or ante-revolutionary 
France. Their superior prosperity 
was too obvious ever to have been 
gainsaid: while their superiority in 
good government and social relations, 
is proved by the prosperity, and is 
manifest besides in every page of his- 
tory. If we compare, not one age 
with another, but the different govern- 
ments which coexisted in the same 
age, no amount of disorder which ex 
aggeration itself can pretend to have 
existed amidst the publicity of the free 
states, can be compared for a moment 
with the contemptuous trampling upon 
the mass of the people which pervaded 
the whole life of the monarchical 
countries, or the disgusting individual 
tyranny which was of more than daily 
occurrence under the systems of plunder 
which they called fiscal arrangements, 
and in the secrecy of their frightful 
courts of justice. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
benefits of freedom, so far as they 
have hitherto been enjoyed, were ob- 
tamed by the extension of its privileges 
tos part only of the community; and 
that a government in which they are 
extended impartially to all is a deside- 
ratum still unrealized. But though 
every approach to this has an indepen- 
dent value, and in many cases more 
than an approach could not, in the ex- 
isting state of general improvement, 
be made, the participation of all in 
these benefits is the ideally perfect 
conception of free government. In 
proportion as any, no matter who, are 
excluded from it, the interests of the 
arantee 


influence of these two principles, all | accorded to the rest, and they them- 
free communifies have both been more | selves have less ecope and encourage 
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ment than they might otherwise have 
to that exertion of their energies for 
the good of themselves and of the com- 
munity, to which the general prospexity 
is always proportioned. 

Thus stands the case as regards 
present well-being; the good manage- 
ment of the affairs of the existing 
eneration. If we now pass to the 
influence of the form of government 
upon character, we shall find the supe- 
riority of popular government over 
avy other to be, if possible, still more 
decided and indisputable. 

‘This question really depends upon a 
still more fundamental one—viz. which 
of two common types of character, for 
the general goo of humanity, it is 
most desirable should predominate— 
the active, or the passive type; that 
which struggles against evils, or that 
which endures them ; that which bends 
to circumstances, or that which en- 
deavours to make circumstances bend 
to itself. 

The commonplaces of moralists, and 
the general sympathies of mankind, 
are in favour of the passive type. 
Energetic characters may be admired, 
but the acquiescent and submissive 
are those which most men personally 
refer. The passiveness of our neigh- 
ours increases our sense of security, 
and plays into the hands of our wilful- 
ness. Passive characters, if we do not 
happen <o need their activity, seem an 
obstruction the less in our own path. 
A contented charactcr is not a danger- 
ous rival. Yet nothing is more certain, 
than that improvement in himan 
affairs is wholly the work of the un 
contented characters; and, moreover, 
that ‘¢ is much easier for an active 
mind to acquire the virtues of patience, 
than for a passive one to assume those 
of energy. 

Of the three varieties of mental ex- 
cellence, intellectual, practical, and 
moral, there never could be any doubt 
in regard to the first two, which side 
had the advantage. All intéllectual 
superiority is the truit of active effort. 
Enterprise, the desire to keep moving, 
to be trying and accomplishing new 
things for our own benetit or that of 


others, is the parent even of specula- | 
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tive, and much more of practical, 
talent. The intellectual culture com- 
ete with the other type is of that 
eeble and vague description, which 
belongs to a mind that stops at amuse- 
ment, or at simple contemplation. The 
test of real and vigorous thinking, the 
thinking which ascertains truths in- 
stead of dreaming dreams, is success- 
ful application to practice. Wher, 
that purpose does not exist, to give 
definiteness, precision, and an intelli- 
gible meaning to thought, it generates 
nothing better than the mystical meta- 
ppyanes of the Pythagoreans or the 

edas. With respect to practical im- 
provement, the case is still mure evi- 
dent. ‘The character which improves 
human life is that which struggles with 
natural powers and tendencies, not 
that which gives way to them. The 
self-benefiting qualities are all on the 
side of the active and energetic charac- 
ter: and the habits and conduct which 
promote the advantage of each in. 
dividual member of the community, 
must be at least a part of those which 
conduce most in the end to the ad- 
vancement of the community as a 
whole. 

But on the point of moral prefera- 
bility, there seems at first sight to be 
room for doubt. I am not referring to 
the religious feeling which has so 
generally existed in favour of the in- 
active character, as being more in har- 
mony with the submission due to the 
divine will. Christianity as well as 
other religions has fostered this senti- 
ment; but it is the prerogative of 
Christianity, as regards this and many 
other perversions, that it is able to 
throw them off. Abstractedly from 
religious considerations, a passive 
character, which yields to obstacles 
instead of striving to overcome them, 
may not indeed be very useful to 
others, no more than to itself, but it 
m ght be expected to be at least in- 
offensive. Contentment is always 
counted amoung the moral virtues. 
But it is a complete error to suppose 
that contentinent is necessarily of 
naturally attendant on passivity of 
character; and unless it is, the moral 
consequences are mischievous. Wheys 
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there exists a desire for advantages 
not possessed, the mind which does 
not potentially possess them by means 
of its own energics, is apt to look with 
hatred and malice on those who do. 
The person bestirring himself with 
hopeful prospects to improve his cir- 
cumstar.ces, 1s the one who feels good- 
will towards others engaged in, or who 
have succeeded in, the same pursuit. 
And where the majority are so en- 
gaged, those who do not attain the 
object have had the tone given to their 
feelings by the general habit of the 
country, and ascribe thcir failure to 
want of effort or opportunity, or to their 
personal ill luck. But those who, 
while desiring what others possess, put 
no energy into striving for it, are 
either incessantly grumbling that for- 
tune does not do for them what they 
do not attempt to do for themselves, or 
pverflowing with envy and ill-will to- 
wards those who possess what they 
would like to have. 

In proportion as success in life is 
geen or believed to be the fruit of 
fatality or accident, and not of exer- 
tion, in that same ratio does envy 
develope itself asa point of national 
character. The most envious of all 
mankind are the Oricutals. In Orien- 
tal moralists, in Oriental tales, the 
envious man is remarkabiy prominent. 
In real life, he is tho terror of all who 
possess anything desiralile, be it a 
pee a handsome child, or even good 

calth and spirits: the supposed effept 
of his mere look constitutes the all- 
pervading superstition of the evil eye. 
Next to Orientals in envy, as in ac- 
tivity, are some of the Southern 
Europeans. The Spaniards pursued 
all their great men with it, embittered 
their lives, and generally succeeded in 
putting an early stop to their suc- 
cesses.* With the lrench, who are 

* I limit the expression to past time, he- 
cause I would say nothing derogatory of a 
great, and now at last a free, people, who 
are entering into the general movement of 
European progress with a vigour v hi-h bids 

ir to make up rapidly the ground h-) have 
lost. . No one can doubt what Span.-u intel- 
lect and energy are capable of; and their 


faults as a people are chiefly those for which 
freedom and industrial ardour are a real 
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essentially a southern people, the 
double education of despotism and 
Catholicism has, in spite of their im- 
palsive temperament, made submission 
and endurance the common character 
of the people, and their most received 
notion of wisdom and excellence: and 
if envy of one another, and of all 
superiority, is not more rife among 
them than it is, the circumstance must 
be ascribed to the many valuable coun- 
teracting elements in the French cha- 
racter, and most of all to the great 
individual energy which, though less 

rsistent and more intermittent than 
in the selfhelping and _ struggling 
Anglo-Saxons, has nevertheless mant- 
fested itself among the French in 
nearly every direction in which the 
operation of their institutions has been 
favourable to it. 

There are, no doubt, in all countries, 
really contented characters, who not 
merely do not seek, but do not desire, 
what they do not already possess, and 
these naturally bear no ill towards 
such as have apparently a more fa- 
voured lot. But the great mass of 
seeming contentment isreal discontent, 
conlined with indolence or self-indul- 
gence, which, while taking no legiti- 
mate means of raising itself, delights 
in bringing others down to its own 
level. And if we look narrowly even 
at the cases of innocent contentment, 
we perceive that they only win our ad. 
miration, when the indifference is 
solely to improvement in outward cir. 
cumstances, and there is a striving for 
perpetual advancement in spiritual 
worth, or at least a disinterested zeal 
to benefit others. The contented man, 
or the contented family, who have no 
ambition to make any one else happier, 
to promote the good of their country or 
their neighbourhood, or to improve 
themselves in moral excellence, excite 
in us neither admiration nor approva.. 
We rightly ascribe this sort of content- 
ment to mere unmanliness and want of 
spirit. The content which we a 
prove, is an ability to do cheerfully 
without what cannot be had, a just 
Speen of the comparative value 
of different oljects of desire, and a 
willing renunciation of the less when 
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incompatible with the greater. Those, 
however, are excellences more natural 
to the character, in proportion as it is 
actively engaged in the attempt to ém- 
prove its own or some other lot. He 
whoiscontinually measuring his energy 
egainst difficulties, learns what are 
the difficulties insuperable to him, and 
what are those which though he might 
overcome, the success is not worth the 
cost. He whose thoughts and activi- 
ties are all needed for, and habitually 
employed in, practicable and useful 
HL ete is the person of all others 
least likely to let his mind dwell with 
brooding discontent upon things either 
not worth attaining, or which are not 
eo tohim., ‘Thus the active, self-help- 
ing character is not only satvinsiealle 
the best, but is the likeliest to acquire 
all that is really excellent or desirable 
in the opposite type. 

The striving, go-ahead character of 
England and the United States is only 
a fit subject of disapproving criticism, 
on account of the very secondary ob- 
jects on which it commonly expends its 
strength. In itself it is the foundation 
of the best hopes for the general im- 
provement of mankind. It has been 
acutely remarked, that whenever any- 
thing goes amiss, the habitual impulse 
of French people is to say, ‘I faut de 
la patience;’ and of English people, 
‘What a shame.’ The people who 
think it a shame when anything goes 
wrong—who rush to the conclusion 
that the evil could and ought to have 
been prevented, are those who, in the 
long run, do most to make the world 
better. If the desires are low placed, 
if they extend to little beyond physical 
comfort and the show of chee the 
immediate results of the energy will 
not be much more than the continual 
extension of man’s power over material 
objects ; but even this makes room, and 

repares the mechanical appliances, 
for the greatest intellectual and social 
achievements; and while the energy is 


there, some persons will apply it, and | 


it will be applied more and more, to 
the perfecting not of outward circum- 
stances alone, but of man’s inward 
vature. Inactivity, unaspiringness, 
absence of desire, are a more fatal 
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hindrance to improvement than any 
misdirection of energy; and are that 
through which alone, when existing in 
the mass, any very formidable mis. 
direction by an energetic few becomes 
possible. It is this, mainly, which re- 
tains in & savage or semi-savage state 
the great majority of the human race. 

Now there can be no kind of doubt 
that the passive type of character is 
favoured the government of one or 
a few, and the active self-helping type 
by that of the Many. Irresponsible 
rulers need the quiescence of the ruled, 
more than they need any activity but 
that which they can compel. Sub- 
missiveness to the prescriptions of men 
as necessities of nature, 1s the lesson 
inculcated by all governments upon 
those who are wholly without partici- 
pationin them. The will of superiors, 
and the law as the will of superiors, 
must be passively yiclded to. But no 
men are mere instruments or materials 
in the hands of their rulers, who have 
will or spirit or a spring of internal 
activity ir the rest of their proceed- 
ings: and any manifestation of these 
qualities, instead of receiving en- 
couragement from despots, has to get 
itself forgiven by them. Even when 
irresponsible rulers are not sufficiently 
conscious of danger from the mental 
activity of their subjects to be desirous 
of repressing it, the position itself is a 
repression. Endeavour is even more 
effectually restrained by the certainty 
of its impotence, than by any positive 
(iiscouragement. Between subjection 
to the will of others, and the virtues of 
self-help and self-government, there is 
a natural incompatibility. This is 
more or less complete, according as the 
bondage is strained or relaxed. Rulers 
differ very much in the length to which 
they carry the control of the free 
agency of their subjects, or the super 
session of it by managing their busines, 
for them. But the difference is in 
legree, not in principle; and the best 
despots often go the greatest pee 
in chaining ap the free agency of their 
subjects. A bad despot, when his own 
personal indulgences have been pro- 
vided for, may sometimes be willing to 
let the people alone ; but a good despot 
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inaiste on doing them good, by making 
them do their own business in a better 
way than they themselves know of. 
The regulations which restricted to 
fixed processes all the leading branches 
of French manufactures, were the 
work of the great Colbert. 

Very different is the state of the 
human faculties where a human being 
feels himself under no ‘her external 
restraint than the necessitics of nature, 
or mandates of society which he has 
his share in imposing, and which it is 
open to him, if he thinks them wrong, 

mblicly to dissent from, and exert 

imeelh actively to get altered. No 
doubt, under a government partially 
popular, this freedom may be exercised 
even by those who are not partakers 
m the full privileges of citizenship. 
But it is a great additional stimulus to 
any one’s self-help and self-reliance 
when he starts from even ground, and 
has not to feel that his success depends 
on the impression he can make upon 
the sentiments and dispositions of a 
body of whom he is not one. It isa 
great discouragement to an individual, 
and a still greater one to a class, to be 
left out of the constitution; to be re- 
duced to plead from outside the door 
te the astiters of their destiny, not 
taken into consultation within. The 
maximum of the invigorating effect of 
freedom upon the character is only ob- 
tained, when the person acted on either 
is, or is looking forward to becoming, a 
citizen as ‘ully privileged as any other. 
What is stil] more important than éven 
this matter of feeling, is the practical 
discipline which the character obtains, 
from the occasional demand made upon 
the citizens to exercise, for a time and 
in their turn, some social function. It 
is not sufficiently considered how little 
there is in most men’s ordinary life to 
give any largeness either to their con- 
ceptions or to their sentiments. Their 
work is a routine ; not a labour of love, 
but of self-interest in the most elemen- 
tary form, the satisfaction of daily 
wants; neither the thing done, nor the 

rocess of doing it, introduces the mind 
to thoughts or feelings extending be- 
yond individuals; if instructive books 
ere within their reach, there is no 
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stimulus to read them; and In most 
cases the individnal has no accoss to 
any person of cultivation much superior 
te his own. Giving him something to 
do for the public, supplies, in a mea- 
sure, all these deficiencies. If circum- 
stances allow the amount of public 
duty assigned him to be considerable, 
it makes him an educated man. Not- 
withstanding the defects of the social 
reali and moral ideas of antiquity, 
the practice of the dicastery and the 
ecclesia raised the intellectual standard 
of an average Athenian citizen far be- 
yond anything of which there is yet an 
example in any other mass of men, 
ancient or modern. The proofs of this 
are apparent in every page of our great 
historian of Greece; but we need 
scarcely look further than to the high 
quality of the addresses which their 
great orators deemed best calculated to 
act with effect on their understandin 
and will. A bencfit of the same king 
though far less in degree, is produced 
on Englishmen of the lower middle 
class by their liabihty to be placed on 
juries and to serve parish offices; 
which, though it does not occur to so 
many, Nor is so continuous, nor intro- 
dnees them to so great a variety of 
elevated considerations, as to admit of 
comparison with the public education 
which every citizen of Athens obtained 
from her democratic institutions, must 
make them nevertheless very different 
beings, in range of ideas and develop- 
ment of faculties, from those who have 
done nothing in their lives but drive a 
wit], or soll goods over a counter. 
till more salutary is the moral part of 
the instruction afforded by the partici- 
pation of the private citizen, 1f even 
rarely, in public functions. He is 
called upon, while so engaged, to weigh 
interests not his own ; to be guided, in 
case of conflicting claims, by another 
rule than his private partialities; to 
apply, at every turn, principles and 
maxims which have for their reason of 
existence the common good: and he 
usually finds associated with him in 
the same work minds more familiarized 
than his own with these ideas and 
operations, whose study it will be to 
supply reasons to his “ § ~ 


and etimulation to his feeling for the 

eneral interest. He is made to feel 

imself one of the public, and whatever 
is for their benefit to be -for his benefit. 
Where this school of public spirit does 
not exist, scarcely any sense is enter- 
tained that private persons, in no emi- 
nent social situation, owe any duties to 
society, except to obey the laws and 
submit to the government. There is 
no unselfish sentiment of identification 
with the public. Every thought or 
feeling, either of interest or of duty, is 
absorbed in the individual and in the 
family. The man never thinks of any 
collective interest, of any objects to be 
pursued jointly with others, but only 
In competition with them, and in some 
measure at their expense. A neigh- 
bour, not being an ally or an associate, 
since he is never engaged in any com- 
mon undertaking for joint benefit, is 
therefore only a rival. Thus even pri- 
vate morality suffers, while public is 
actually extinct. Were this the uni- 
versal and only possible state of things, 
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the ‘utmost aspirations of the lawgivet 
or the moralist could only stretch to 
making the bulk of the community a 
flock of sheep innocently nibbling the 
grass side by side. 

From these accumulated considera- 
tions it is evident, that the oul 
government which can fully satisfy all 
the exigencies of the social state, ia 
one in which the whole people partici- 
pate ; that any participation, even in 
the smallest public function, is useful; 
that the participation should every- 
where be as great as the general de- 
gree of improvement of the community 
will allow ; and that nothing less can 
be nJtimately desirdble, than the ad- 
mission of all to a share in the 
sovereign power of the state. But 
since all cannot, in @ community ex- 
ceeding a single small town, partici- 
pate personally in any but some very 
minor portions of the public business, 
it follows that the ideal type of a per- 
fect government must be representa- 
tive. 


CHAPTER IV. 


UNDER WHAT SOCIAL CONDITIONS REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 18 
INAPPLICABLE. 


We have recognised in representative 
government the ideal type of the most 
rerfect polity, for which, in consequence, 
any portion of mankind are Detter 
adapted in proportion to their degree 
of general improvement. As they 
range lower and lower in development, 
that form of government will be, gene- 
rally speaking, less suitable to them; 
though this is not true universally: for 
the adaptation of a people to represen- 
tative government does not depend so 
much upon the place they occupy in 
the general scale of humanity, as upon 
the degree in which they possess cer- 
tain special requisites ; requisites, how- 
ever, so closely connected with their 
degree of general advancement, that 
any variation between the two is rather 
the exception than the rule. Let us 


examine at what point in the descend. 
ing series represcntative government 
ceases altogcther to be admissible, 
either through its own unfitness, or the 
superior fitness of some other regimen. 
First, then, representative, like any 
other government, must be unsuitable 
in any case in which it cannot perma- 
nently subsist—i.e. in which it does 
not fulfil the three fundamental condi- 
tions enumerated in the first chapter. 
These wure—1. That the people sh ould 
be willing to receive it. 2. That they 
should be willing and able to do what 
is necessary for its preservation. 3. 
That they should be willing and able 
to fulfil the duties and discharge thé 
functions which it imposes on them. 
The willingness of tle people to ac 
cept representative go~ernment, only 
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becomes a | haterigs question, when an 
enlightened ruler, or a foreign nation 
or nations who have gained power over 
the country, are disposed to offer it the 
boon. To individual reformers the 
question is almost irrelevant, since, if 
no other objection can be made to their 
enterprise than that the opinion of the 
nation is not yet on their side, they 
have the ready and proper answer, that 
to bring it over to their side is the very 
end they aim at. When opinion is 
really adverse, its hostility is usually 
to the fact of change, rather than to 
representative government in itself. 
The contrary case is not indeed unex- 
ampled; there has sometimes been a 
religious repnguance to any limitation 
of the powcr of a particular line of 
rulers; but in general, the doctrine of 
passive obedience meant only submis- 
gion to the will of the powers that be, 
whether monarchical or popular. In 
any case in which the attempt to intro- 
duce representative government is at 
all likely to be made, indifference to it, 
and inability to understand its pro- 
cesses and requirements, rather than 
pony opposition, are the obstacles to 
e expected. ‘These, however, are as 
fatal, and may be as hard to be got rid 
of, as actual aversion; it being easier, 
in most cases, to change the direction 
of an active feeling, than to create one 
in a state previously passive. When 
a people have no sufficient value for, 
and attachment to, a representative 
constitution, they have next to po 
chance of retaining it. In every coun- 
try, the executive is the branch of the 

overnment which wields the imme- 

jate power, and is in direct contact 
with the ublic; to it, principally, the 
hopes and fears of ieieidinle are di- 
rected, and by it both the benefits, and 
the terrors and prestige, of government, 
are mainly rep-esented to the public 
eye. Unless, the-efore, the authorities 
whose office it is to check the executive 
are backed by an effective opinion and 
feeling in the country, the executive 
fc always the means of setting them 

side, or compelling them to subser- 
vience, and is sure to be well supported 
in doing so. Representative institu- 
tions necessarily depend for perma- 


nence upon the readiness uf the people 
to fight for them in case of their being 
endangered. If too little valued for 
this, they seldom obtain a footing at 
all, and if they do, are almost sure to 
be overthrown, as soon as the head of 
the guvernment, or any party leader 
who can muster force for a coup de 
main, is willing to run some small risk 
for absolute power. 

These considerations relate to the 
first two causes of failure in a repre- 
sentative government. The third is, 
when the people want either the will 
or the capacity to fulfil the part which 
belongs to them in a representative 
constitution, When nobody, or only 
some small fraction, feele the degree of 
interest in the general affairs of the 
State necessary to the formation of a 
public opinion, the electors will seldom 
make any use of the right of suffrage 
but to serve their private interest, or 
the interest of their locality, or of some 
one with whom they are connected as 
adherents or dependents. The smal! 
class who, in this state of public feel. 
ing, gain the command of the repre- 
sentative body, for the most part use it 
solely as a means of seeking their for- 
tune. If the executive is weak, the 
country is distracted by mere struggles 
for place; if strong, it makes itself des 
potic, at the cheap price of appeasing 
the representatives, or such of them as 
are capable of giving trouble, by a share 
of the spoil ; and the only fruit produced 
by national representation is, that in 
addjtion to those who really govern, 
theré is an assembly quartered on the 
public. aud no abuse in which a portion 
of the assembly are interested is at all 
likely to be removed. When, however, 
the evil stops here, the price may be 
worth paying, for the oublicity and dia. 
cussion which, though not an invariable, 
are a natural accompaniment of any, 
even nominal, representation. In the 
modern kingdom of Greece, for ex- 
ample,* it can hardly be doubted, that 


* Written before the salutary revolution 
of 1862, which, provoked by popular disgust 
at the system of governing by corruntion, 
and the xeneral demoralization of political 
men, has vpened to that rapidly improving 
people a new and hopeful chance of real oom 
stitutional government, 
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the placehunters who chiefly compose 
the representative assembly, though 
they contribute little or nothing ay 
to good government, nor even mue 
temper the arbitrary power of the exe- 
cutive, yet keep up the idea of popular 
rights, and conduce greatly to the real 
liberty of the press which existe in that 
country. This benefit, however, is 
entirely dependent on the co-existence 
with the popular body of an hereditary 
king. If, instead of struggling for the 
favours of the chief ruler, these selfish 
and sordid factions struggled for the 
chief place itself, they would certainly, 
as in Spanish America, keep the coun- 
try in a state of chronic revolution and 
civil war. A despotism, not even legal, 
but of illegal violence, would be alter- 
nately exercised by a succession of po- 
litical adventurers, and the name and 
forms of representation would have no 
effect but to prevent despotism from 
attaining the stability and security b 
which alone its evils can be mitigated, 
or its few advantages realized. 

The preceding are the cases in which 
representative government cannot per- 
manently exist. There are others in 
which it possibly might exist, but in 
which some other form of government 
would be preferable. These are prin- 
cipally when the people, in order to 
pa an in civilization, have some les- 
son to learn, some habit not yet ac- 
quired, to the acquisition of which re- 
presentative government is likely to be 
an impediment. 

The most obvious of these cases is 
the one already considered, in Which 
the people have stil] to learn the first. 
lesson of civilization, that of obedience. 
A race who have been trained in energy 
and courage by struggles with Nature 
and their neighbours, but who have 
not yet settled down into permanent 
obedience 40 any common superior, 
would be little hkely to acquire this 
habit under the collective government 
of their own body. A representative 
easembly drawn from among themselves 
would simply reflect their own turbu- 
lent insubordination. It would refuse 
its authority to all proceedings which 
would impose, on their savage inde- 
pendence, any improving restraint. The 
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mode in which such tribes are usually 
brought to submit to the primary con 
ditions of civilized society, is through 
the necessities of warfare, and the des- 
potic authority indispensable to- mili- 
tary command. A military leader is 
the only superior to whom they will 
submit, except occasionally some pro- 
phet supposed to be inspired frou above, 
or conjurer regarded as possessing mi- 
raculous power. These may exercise 
a temporary ascendancy, but as it is 
merely personal, it rarely effects any 
change in the general habits of the 
people, unless the prophet, like Maho- 
met, is also a military chief, and goes 
forth the armed apostle of a new reli- 
gion; or unless the military chiefs ally 
themselves with his influence, and turn 
it into a prop for their own government. 
A people are no less unfitted for re- 
presentative government by the con- 
trary fault to that last specified; by 
extreme passiveness, and ready sub- 
mission to tyranny. If a people thus 
prostrated by character and circum- 
stances could obtain represcntative in- 
stitutions, they would inevitably choose 
their tyrants as their representatives, 
and the yoke would be made heavier on 
them by the contrivance which prim4 
facie might be expected to lighten it. 
On the contrary, many a people has 
gradually emerged from this condition 
by the aid of a central authority, whose 
position has made it the rival, and has 
ended by making it the master, of the 
loca] despots, and which, above all, has 
been single. French history, from 
Hugh Capet to Richelieu and Louis 
XAXIV., is a continued example of this 
course of things. Even when the Kin 
was scarcely so powerful as many o 
his chief feudatories, the great advan- 
tage which. he derived from being but 
one, has been recognised by French 
historians. To him the eyes of all the 
locally oppressed were turned; he was 
the object of hope and reliance through. 
out the kingdom; while each local 
potentate was only powerful within a 
more or less confined space. At his 
hands, refuge and protection wert 
sought from every part of the country, 
against first one, then another, of the 
immediate oppressors. ig progregs ft 
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secendancy was slow; but it resulted 
from successively taking advantage of 
opportunities which offered themselves 
only to him. It was, therefore, sure; 
and, in proportion as it was accom- 
plished, it abated, in the oppressed 
portion of the community, the habit of 
submitting to cppression. The King’s 
interest lay in encouraging all partial 
attempts on the part of the serfs to 
emancipate themselves from their mas- 
ters, and place themselves in imme- 
diate subordination to himself. Under 
hia protection numerous communities 
were formed which knew no one above 
them but the King. Obedience toa 
distant monarch is liberty itself, com- 
pared with the dominion of the lord of 
the neighbouring castle: and the 
monarch was long compelled by neces- 
sities of position to exert his authority 
as the ally, rather than the master, of 
the classes whom he had aided in 
effecting their liberation. In this 
manner a central power, despotic in 
principle though generally much re- 
stricted in practice, was mainly instru- 
mental in carrying the people through 
@ necessary stage of improvement, 
which representative government, if 
real, weal most likely have prevented 
them from entering upon. Nothing 
short of despotic rule, or a gencral 
massacre, could have effected the 
emancipation of the serfs in the Russian 
Empire. 

The same passages of history forcibly 
illustrate another mode in which un- 
limited monarchy overcomes obstaclés 
to the progress of civilization which 
representative government would have 
had @ decided tendency to aggravate. 
One of the strongest hindrances to im- 
provement, up to a rather advanced 
stage, is an inveterate spirit of locality. 
Portions of mankind, in many other 
respects capable of, and prepared for, 
freedum, may be unqualified for amal- 

mating into even the smallest nation. 

ot only may jealousies and antipa- 
thies repel them from one another, and 
bar all possibility of voluntary union, 
bat they may not yet have acquired 
any of the feclings or habits which 
would make the union real, supposing 


{¢ to be nominally accomplished. They 
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may, like the citizens of an ancient 
community, or those of an Asiatic 
village, have had considerable practice 
in qxercising their faculties on village 
or town interests, and have even rea- 
lized a tolerably effective popular go- 
vernment on that restricted scale, and 
an yet have but slender sympathies 
with anything beyond, and no habit or 
capacity of dealing with interests com- 
mon to many such communities. I am 
not aware that history furnishes any 
example in which a number of these 
political atoms or corpuscles have 
coalesced into a body, and learnt to 
feel themselves one people, except 
through previous subjection to a cen- 
tral authority common to all.* It is 
through the habit of deferring to that 
authority, entering intoits plans and sub- 
weihod its purposes, that a people such 
as we have supposed, receive into their 
minds the conception of large interests, 
common to a considerable geographical 
extent. Such interests, on the con- 
trary, are necessarily the predominant 
consideration in the mind of the cen- 
tral ruler; and through the relations, 
more or less intimate, which he pro 
gressively establishes with the locali- 
ties, they become familiar to the general 
mind. ‘Ihe most favourable concur- 
rence of circumstances under which 
this step in improvement could be 
made, would be one which should raise 
up representative institutions without 
representative government; a repre. 
sentative body, or bodies, drawn from 
the localities, making itself the auxi- 
liary’*and instrument of the central 
power, but seldom attempting to thwart 
or control it. The people being thus 
taken, as it were, into council, though 
not sharing the supreme power, the 
political education given by the central 
authority is carried home, much more 
effectually than it could otherwise be, 
to the local chiefs and to the popula 
tion generally; while, at the same 
time, a tradition is kept up of govern- 

* Italy, which alone can be quoted as an 
exception, is only so in regard to the final 
stage of its transformation. The more diffi- 
cult previous advance from the city isolation 
of Florence, Pisa, or Milan, to the provincial 


unity of Tuscanv or Lombardy, place in 
tke ugual maroer, 
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ment by general consent, or at least, 
the sanction of tradition is not given to 
government without it, which, when 
consecrated by custom, has so often 
put a bad end to a good beginning, 
and is one of the most frequent causes 
of the sad fatality which in most coun- 
tries has stopped improvement in so 
early a stage, because the work of 
some one period has been so done as to 
bar the needful work of the. ages fol- 
lowing. Meanwhile, it may be laid 
down as a political truth, that by irre- 
sponsible monarchy rather than by re- 
presentative government can a multi- 
tude of insignificant political units be 
welded into a people, with common 
feelings of cohesion, power enough to 
rotect itself against conquest or 
oreign aggression, and affairs suffi- 
ciently various and considerable of its 
own to occupy worthily and expand to 
fit proportions the social and political 
sriteili geri of the population. 

For these several reasons, kingly 
government, free from the control 
(though perhaps strengthened by the 
support) of representative institutions, 
is the most suitable form of polity for 
the earliest stages of any community, 
not excepting a city-community like 
those of ancient Greece: where, ac- 
cordingly, the pita of kings, 
under some real but no ostensible or 
constitutional contro] by public opi- 
nion, did historically precede by an un- 
known and probably great duration all 
free institutions, and gave place at last, 
during a considerable lapse of time, to 
oligarchies of a few families. «' 

A hundred other infirmities or short- 
comings in a people might be pointdd 
out, which pro tanto disqualify them 
trom making the best use of represen- 
‘ative government; but in regard to 
these it is not equally obvious that the 

overnment of One or a Few would 
fave any tendency to cure or alleviate 
the evil Strong prejudices of any 
kind; obstinate adherence to old habits; 
positive defects of national character, 
er mere ignorance, and deficiency of 
mental cultivation, if prevalent in @ 
people, will be in general faithfully 
reflected in their representative as- 


"3 and should it happen that 
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the executive administration, the direct 
management of public affairs, is in 
the hands of persons comparatively 
free from these defects, more good 
would frequently be done by han 
when not hampered by the necessity of 
carrying with them the voluntary as- 
sent of such bodies. But the mere 
position of the rulers does not in these, 
a8 it does in the other cases which we 
have examined, of itself invest them 
with interests and tendencies operating 
in the beneficial direction. From the 
genera] weaknesses of the people or of 
the state of civilization, the One and 
his counsellors, or the Few, are not 
likely to be habitually exempt; except 
in the case of their being foreigners, 
belonging to a superior people or a 
more advanced state of society. Then, 
indeed, the rulers may be, to almost 
any extent, superior in civilization to 
those over whom they rule; and sub- 
jection toa foreign government of this 
description, notwithstanding its inevit- 
able evils, is often of the greatest ad- 
vantage to a people, carrying them 
rapidly through several stages of pro- 
gress, and clearing away obstacles te 
improvement which might have lasted 
indefinitely if the subject population 
had been left unassisted to its native 
tendencies and chances. In a country 
not under the dominion of foreigners, 
the only cause adcquaie to producing 
similar benefits is the rare accident of 
a monarch of extraordinary genius. 
There have been in history a few of 
these, who, happily for humanity, have 
reigned long enough to render some of 
their improvemeuts permanent, by 
leaving them under the guardianship 
of a generation which had grown up 
under their influence. Charlemagne 
may be cited as one instance; Deter 
the Great is another. Such examples 
however are so unfrequent that they 
can only be classed with the happy ac- 
cidents, which have so often decided at 
& critical moment whether some lead- 
ing portion of humanity should make a 
sudden start, or sink back towards 
barbarism: chances like the existence 
of Themistocles at the time of the 
Persian invasion, or of the first or third 
William of Orange. It would be ab 
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surd to construct institutions for the 
mere purpose of taking advantage of 
such possibilities; especially as men of 
this calibre, in any distinguished posi- 
tion, do not require despotic power to 
enable them to exert great influence, 
as is evidenced by the three last men- 
tioned. The case most requiring con- 
sideration in reference to institutions, 
is the not very uncommon one, in 
which a small but Icading portion of 
the population, from difference of race, 
more civilized origin, or other peculia- 
Tities of circumsiance, are markedly 
superior in civilization and general 
character to the remainder. Under 
these conditions, government by the 
representatives of the mass would stand 
a chance of depriving them of much of 
the benefit they might derive from the 
greater civilization of the superior 
ranks; while government by the repre- 
sentatives of those ranks wou'd proba- 
bly rivet the degradation of the multi- 
tude, and leave them no hope of decent 
treatment except by ridding themselves 
of one of the most valuable elements of 
future advancement. The best pros- 
pect of improvement for a people thus 
composed, lies in the existence of a 
constitutionally unlimited, or at lcast a 
practically preponderant, authority in 
the chief ruler of the dominant class. 
He alone has by his position an interest 
in raising and improving the mass, of 
whom he is not jealous, as a counter- 
ise to his associates, of whom he is, 
And if fortunate circumstances place 
beside him, not as controllers but as 
subordinates, a body representative of 
the superior caste, which by its objec- 
tions and questionings, and by its oc- 
easional outbreaks of spirit, keeps alive 
habits of collective resistance, and 
may admit of being, in time and by 
degrees, expanded into a really national 
representation (which is in substance 
the history of the English Parliament), 
the nation has then the most fav sur- 
able prospects of improvement, which 
can well occur to a community thus 
circumstanced and constituted. 

Among the tendencies which, with- 
oft absolutely rendering a people unfit 
for representative government, serious] 
‘ecapacitate tham from reaping the fu 


benefit of it, one deserves particular 
notice. There are two states of the 
inclinations, intrinsically very different, 
byt which have something in common, 
by virtue of which they often coincide 
in the direction they give to the efforts 
of individuals and of nations: one is, 
the desire to exercise power over o:hers ; 
the other is disinclination to have power 
exercised over themselves. The dif: 
ference between different portions of 
mankind in the relative strength of 
these two dispositions, is one of the 
most important elements in their his- 
tory. ‘There are nations in whom the 
passion for governing others is so much 
stronger than the desiro of personal in- 
dependence, that for the mere shadow 
of the one they are found ready to sacri- 
fice the whole of the other. Each one 
of their number is willing, like the pri- 
vate soldier in an army, to abdicate his 
ersonal freedom of action into the 
bands of his general, provided the army 
is triumphunt and victorious, and he is 
able to flatter himself that he is one of 
a conquering host, though the notion 
that he has himself any share in the 
domination exercised over the conquered 
is an illusion. A government strictly 
limited in its powers and attributions, 
required to hold its hands from over- 
meddling, and to Ict most things go 
on without its assuming the part of 
guardian or director, is not to the taste 
of such a people. In their eyes the 
possessors of authority can hardly take 
too much upon themselves, provided the 
authority itself is open to general com> 
petitian. An average individual among 
them prefers the chance, however dis- 
tdnt or improbable, of wielding sore 
share of power over his fellow-citizens, 
above the certainty, to himself and 
others, of having no unnecessary powet 
exercised over them. ‘These are the 

elements of a people of place-hunters 
in whom the course of politics is mainly 
determined by lace hanting where 
equality alone 1s cared for, but not 
liberty ; where the contests of politica! 
parties are but struggles to decide whe- 
ther the power of meddling in every- 
thing shall belong to one class or an- 
other, perhaps merely to one knot of 
* "ic men or another; where the lea 
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entertained of democracy is merely that 
of opening offices to the competition of 
all instead of a few; where, the more 
popular the institutions, the more in- 
numeraLie are the places created, arid 
the more monstrous the over-govern- 
ment exercised by all over each, and 
by the executive over all. It would be 
as unjust as it would be ungenerous to 
offer this, or anything approaching to 
it, as an unexaggerated picture of the 
French people ; yet the degree in which 
they do participate in this type of cha- 
racter, lias caused representative go- 
vernment by a limited class to break 
down by excess of corruption, and the 
attempt at representative government 
by the whole male population to end in 

iving one man the power of consign- 
ing any number of the rest, without 
trial, to Lambessa or Cayenne, provided 
he allows all of them to think them- 
selves not excluded {rom the possibility 
of sharing his favours. The point of 
character which, beyond any other, fits 
the people of this country for represen- 
tative government, is, that they have 
almost universally the contrary charac- 
teristic. They are very jealous of any 
attempt to exercise power over them, 
not sanctioned by long usage and by 
their own opinion of right ; but they in 
general care very little for the exercise 
of power over others. Not having the 
smallest sympathy with the passion for 
governing, while they are but too well 
acquainted with the motives of private 
interest from which that office is sought, 
they prefer that it should be performed 
by those to whom it comes without 
seeking, as a consequence of social po- 
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sition. If foreigners understood this, 
it would account to them for some of 
the apparent contradictions in the poli- 
tical feelings of Englishmen; their un- 
hesitating readiness to let themselves 
be governed by the higher classes, 
coupled with so little personal subservi- 
ence to them, that no people are so fond 
of resisting authority when it oversteps 
certain prescribed limits, or so deter- 
mined to make their rulers always re- 
member that they will only be governed 
in the way they themselves hke best. 
Place-hunting, accordingly, is a form 
of ambition to which the English, wn- 
sidered nationally, are almost strangers, 
If we except the few families or con- 
nexions of whom official employment 
lies directly in the way, En Raleasa’s 
views of advancement in life take an 
altogether different direction—that of 
success in business, or in a profession. 
They have the strongest distaste for 
any mere struggle for office by political 
parties or individuals: and there are 
few things to which they have a greater 
aversion than to the multiplication of 
public employments: a thing, on the 
contrary, always popular with the 
bureaucracy-ridden nations of the 
Continent, who would rather pay 
higher taxes, than diminish by the 
smallest fraction their individual 
chances of a place for themselves or 
their relatives, and among whom a cry 
for retrenchment never means abolition 
of offices, but the reduction of the sa- 
laries of those which are too consider- 
alle for the ordinary citizen to have 
any chance of being appointed to 
thom. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF THE PROPER FUNCTIONS OF REPRESENTATIVE BODIES. 


In treating of representative govern- 
ment, it is above all necessary to keep 
in view the distinction between its idea 
or essence, and the particular forms in 
which the idea has been clothed by 
accidental historical developments, or 


by the notions current at some parti- 
cular period. 

The meaning of representative go- 
vernment is, that the whole people, or 
some numerous portion of them, exercise 
through deputies periodically elected 
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by themselves, the ultimate controlling 
power, which, in every constitution, 
must reside somewhere. This ultimate 
power they must possess in all its com- 
pleteness. They must be masters, 
whenever they please, of all the opera- 
tions of government. There is no need 
that the constitutional law should itself 

ive them this mastery. It does not, 
in the British Constitution. But what 
it does give, practically amounts to 
this. The power of final control is as 
essentially single, in a mixed and ba- 
lanced government, as in a pure mon- 
archy or democracy. ‘This is the por- 
tion of truth in the opinion of the 
ancients, revived by great authorities in 
our own time, that a balanced consti- 
tution is impossible. There is almost 
always a balance, but the scales never 
hang exactly even. Which of them 
preponderates, is not always apparent 
on the face of the political institutions. 
In the British Constitution, each of the 
three co-ordinate members of the sove- 
reignty is invested with powers which, 
if fully exercised, would enable it to 
stop all the machinery of government. 
Nominally, therefore, each is invested 
with equal power of thwarting and 
obstructing the others: and if, by ex- 
erting that power, any of the three 
could hope to better its position, the 
ordinary course of human affairs forbids 
us to doubt that the power would be 
exercised. There can be no question 
that the full powers of each would be 
employed defensively, if it found itself 
assailel by one or both of the othtrs. 
What then prevents the same powers 
from being exerted aggressively ? The 
unwritten maxims of the Constitution— 
in other words, the positive political 
morality of the country: and this posi- 
tive political morality is what we must 
look to, if we would know in whom the 
really supreme power in the Constitu- 
tion alee 

By constitutional law, the Crown can 
refuse its assent to any Act of Parlia- 
ment, and can appoint to office and 
maintain in it any Minister, in op 
esition to the remonstrances of Parlia- 
ment. But the constitutional morality 
ef the country nullifies these powers, 
preventing them from being ever used ; 
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and, by requiring that the head of the 
Administration should always be vir. 
tually appointed by the House of Com- 
Jnons, makes that body the real sove- 
reign of the State. ese unwritten 
tules, which limit the use of lawful 
powers, are, however, only effectual, 
and maintain themselves in existence, 
on condition of harmonizing with the 
actual distribution of real political 
strength. There is in every constitu- 
tion a strongest power-—one which 
would gain the victory, if the compro- 
mises by which the Constitution ha- 
bitually works were suspended, and 
there came a trial of strength, Con- 
stitutional maxims are adhered to, and 
are practically operative, so long as 
they give the predominance in the Con- 
stitution to that one of the powers 
which has the preponderance of active 
power out of doors. This, in England, 
1s the popular power. If, theretore, 
the feel provisions of the British Con- 
stitution, together with the unwritten 
maxims by which the conduct of the 
different political authorities is in fact 
regulated, did not give to the populaa 
element in the Constitution that sub 
stantial supremacy over every depart 
ment of the government, which corre- 
bea to its real power in the country, 
the Constitution would not possess the 
stability which characterizes it; either 
the laws or the unwritten maxims 
would soon have to be changed. The 
British government is thus a represen- 
tative government in the correct sense 
of the term: and the powers which it 
letves in hands not directly account- 
able to the people, can only be con. 
sidered as precautions which the ruling 
power is willing should be taken against 
its own errors. Such precautions have 
existed in all well-constructed demo- 
cracies. The Athenian Constitution 
had many such provisions; and so has 
that of the United States. 

But while it is essential to represen- 
tative government that the practical 
supremacy in the state should reside in 
the representatives of the people, it is 
an open question what actual functions, 
what precise part in the machinery of 
government, shall be directly and per 
sonally discharged by the representa 
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tive body. Great varieties in this re- 

ct are compatible with the essence 
of representative government, provided 
the functions are such as secure to the 
representative body the control of every- 
thing in the last resort. 

There is a radical distinction be- 
tween controlling the business of fo- 
vernment, and actually doing it. The 
same person or body may be able to 
control everything, but cannot possibly 
do everything; and in many cases its 
contro] over everything will be more 
perfect, the less it personally attempts 
to do. The commander of an army 
could not direct its movements effec- 
tually if he himself fought in the ranks, 
or led an assault. It is the same with 
bodies of men. Some things cannot 
be done except by bodies ; other things 
cannot be well done by them. It is 
one question, therefore, what a popular 
assembly should control, another what 
it should itself do. It should, as we 
have already seen, control all the 
Operations of government. But in 
order to determine through what chan- 
ne] this general control may most ex- 
pediently be exercised, and what por- 
tion of the business of government the 
representative assembly should hold in 
its own hands, it is necessary to con- 
sider what kinds of business a nume- 
rous body is competent to perform 
properly. That alone which it can do 
well, it ought to take personally upon 
itself. With regard to the rest, its 
proper province 18 not to do it, but to 
take means for having it well done by 
others. 

For example, the duty which is con- 
sidered as belonging more peculiarly 
than any other to an assembly repre- 
sentative of the people, is that of 
voting the taxes. Nevertheless, in no 
country does the representative body 
undertake, by itself or its delegated 
officera, to prepare the estimates. 
Though the sup: lies can only be voted 
by the House of Cemmons, and though 
the sanction of the House is a so re- 
quired for the appropriation of the 
revenues to the different items of the 
public expenditure, it is the maxim 
and the uniform practice of the Con- 
stitution that money can be granted 
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only on the proposition of the Crown, 
It has, no doubt, been felt, that mode- 
ration as to the amount, and care and 
judgment in the detail of its applica- 
tion, can only be expected when tho 
executive government, through whose 
hands it is to pass, is made responsible 
for the plans and calculations on 
which the disbursements are grounded. 
Parliament, accordingly, is not ex- 
pected, nor even permitted, to origi- 
nate directly eithcr taxation or ex- 
penditure. All it is asked for is its 
consent, and the sole power it possesses 
is that of refusal. 

The principles which are involved 
and recognised in this constitutional 
doctrine, if followed as far as they will 
go, are a guide to the limitation and 
definition of the general functions of 
representative assemblics. In the first 
place, it is admitted in all countries in 
which the representative system is 
practically understood, that numerous 
representative bodies ought not to ad- 
minister. The maxim is grounded not 
only on the most essential principles of 
good government, but on those of the 
successful conduct of business of any 
description. No body of men, unless 
organized and under command, is fit 
for action, in the proper sense. Even 
a select board, composed of few mem- 
bers, and these specially conversant 
with the business to be done, is always 
an inferior instrument to some one in- 
dividual who could be found among 
them, and would be improved in cha- 
racter if that one person were made 
the chicf, and all the others reduced to 
subordinates. What can be done 
better by a body than by any indi- 
vidual, 1s deliberation. rhen it is 
necessary, or important to secure hear 
ing and consideration to many conflict- 
ing opinions, a deliberative body is 
indispensable. Those bodies, there- 
fore, are frequently useful, even for 
administrative business, but in general 
only as advisers ; such business being, 
as a rule, better conducted under the 
reeponsibility of one. Even a joint- 
stock company has always in practice, 
if not in theory, @ managing director; 
its good or bad management depends 
essentially on some ove person’s quali 
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fications, and the remaining directors, 
when of any use, are so by their sug- 
gestions to him, or by the power they 
possess of bier im, and restrain- 
ing or removing him in case of mis- 
conduct. That they are ostensibly 
equal sharers with him in the manage- 
ment is no advantage, but a consicler- 
able set-off against any good which 
they are capable of doing: it weakens 
greatly the sense in his own mind, and 
in those of other peuple, of that indi- 
vidual responsibifit y in which he 
should stand forth personally and 
undividedly. 

But a popular assembly is still less 
fitted to administer, or to dictate in 
detail to those who have the charge of 
administration. Even when honest] 
meant, the interferencé is alniost al- 
ways injurious. Every branch of 
public administration is a skilled busi- 
ness, which has its own peculiar prin- 
ciples and traditional rules, many of 
them not even known, in any effectual 
" way, except to those who have at 
some tiine had a hand in carrying on 
the business, and none of them likely 
to be duly appreciated by persons not 
practically acquainted with the de- 
partment. I do not mean that the 
transaction of public business has 
esoteric mysteries, only to be under- 
stood by the initiated. Its principles 
are all intelligible to any person of 
good sense, who has in his mind a true 
picture of the circumstances and con- 
ditions to be dealt with: but to have 
this he must know those circumstances 
and conditions; and the knowledge 
does not come by intuition. There are 
many rules of the greatest importance 
{n every branch of public business (as 
there are in every private occupation), 
of which a person iresh to the subject 
neither knows the reason or even sus- 
pects the existence, because they are 
intended to meet dangers or provide 
against inconveniences which never 
entered into his thoughts. I have 
known pnblic men, ministers, of more 
than ordinary natural capacity, who 
*on their first introduction to a depart- 
ment of business new to them, have 
excited the mirth of their inferiors by 
the air with which they announced as 
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a truth hitherto set at nought, and 
brought to light by themselves, some- 
thing which was probably the first 
thought of everybody who ever looked 
at the subject, given up as soon as he 
had got on to a second. It is true 
that a great statesman is he who 
knows when to depart from traditions, 
as well as when to adhere to them. 
But it is a great mistake to suppose 
that he will do this Letter for being 
ignorant of the traditions. No one 
who docs not thoroughly know the 
modes of action which common expe- 
rience has sanctioned, is capable of 
judging of the circumstances which 
require a departure from those ordinary 
modes of action. The interests depen- 
dent on the acts done by a pullic de- 
partment, the consequences liable to 
follow from any particular mode of 
conducting it, require for weighing 
and estimating them a kind of know- 
ledge, and of specially exercised julg- 
ment, almost as rarely found in those 
not bred to it, as the capacity to reform 
the law in those who have not profes- 
sionally studied it. All these difficul- 
ties are sure to be ignored by a 
representative assembly which  at- 
tempts to decile on special acts of 
administration. At its best, it is 
inexperience sitting in judgment on 
experience, ignorance on knowledge: 
ignorance which never suspecting the 
existence of what it does not know, is 
equally careless and supercilious, mak- 
ing light of, if not resenting, all pre- 
tensions to have a judgment better 
worth attending to than its own 
|eThus it is when no interested motives 
intervene: but when they do, the 
result is jol bery more unblushing and 
audacious than the worst corruption 
which can well take place in a publi¢ 
office under a government of publicity, 
It is not necessary that the interested 
bias should extend to the majority of 
the assembly. In any particular case 
it is often enough that it affects two of 
three of their number. ‘Those two or 
three will have a greater interest in 
misleading the body, than any other of 
its members are likely to have in put 
ting it right. The bulk of the as 
sembly may keep their hands clean, 
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but they cannot keep their minds 
vigilant or their judgments discerning 
in matters they know nothing about: 
and an indolent majority, like an indb- 
lent individual, belongs to the person 
who takes most pains with it. The 
bad measures or fad appointments of 
& minister may be checked by [arlia- 
ment; and the interest of ministers in 
defending, and of rival partisans in 
attacking, secures a tolerably equal 
discussion: but quis custodiet cus- 
todes? who shall check the Parlia- 
ment? A minister, a head of an office, 
feels himself under some responsibility. 
An assemlly in such cases feels under 
no responsibility at all: for when did 
any member of Parliament lose his 
seat for the vote he gave on any detail 
of administration? ‘Io a minister, or 
the head of an office, it is of more im- 
portance what will be thought of his 
proceedings some time hence, than 
what is thought of them at the in- 
stant: but an assembly, if the cry of 
the moment goes with it, however 
hastily raised or artificially stirred up, 
thinks itself and is thought by every- 
body to be completely exculpated how- 
ever disastrous may be the conse- 
quences. Besides, an assembly never 
personally experiences the  incon- 
veniences of its bad measures, until 
they have reached the dimensions of 
nationa] evils. Ministers and admi- 
nistrators see them approaching, and 
have to bear all the annoyance and 
trouble of attempting to ward them off. 

The proper duty of a representative 
assembly in regard to matters of ad- 
ministration, is not to decide them by 
its own vote, but to take care that the 

rsons who have to decide them shall 

the proper persons. Even this they 
cannot advantageously do by nominat- 
ing the individuals. There is no act 
which more imperatively requires to 
be performed undcr a strong sense of 
individual] responsibility than the 
nomination to employments. The ex- 
perience ‘of every person conversant 
with public affairs bears.out the asser- 
tion, that there is scarcely any act 
respecting which the conscience of an 
average man is less sensitive; scarcely 
any case in which less consideration 
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is paid to qualifications, partly becanse 
men do not know, and partly because 
they do not care for, the difference in 
qualifications between one person ang 
another. When a minister makes 
what is meant to be an honest appoint- 
ment, that is when he does not actually 
job it for his personal connexions or 
his party, an ignorant person might 
suppose that he would try to give it to 
the person best qualified. Nc such 
thing. An ordinary minister thiuks 
himself a miracle of virtue if he gives 
it toa person of merit, or who has a 
claim on the public on any account, 
though the claim or the merit may be 
of the most opposite description to that 
required. Jd fallait un calculateur, 
ce fut un danseur qui lobtint, is 
hardly more of a caricature than in 
the days of Figaro; and the minister 
doubtless thinks himself not only 
blameless but meritorious if the man 
dances well. Besides, the qualifica- 
tions which fit special individuals for 
special duties can only be recognised 
by those who know the individuals, or 
who make it their business to examine 
and judge of persons from what they 
have done, or from the evidence of 
those who are in a position to judge. 
When these conscientious obligations 
are so little regarded by great public 
officers who can be made responsible 
for their appointments, how must it be 
with assemblies who cannot? Even 
now, the worst appointments are those 
which are made for the sake of gaining 
support or disarming opposition in the 
representative body : shat might we 
expect if they were made by the body 
itself? Numerous bodies never regard 
special tea aap at all. Unless a. 
man is fit for the gallows, he is thought 
to be about as fit as other people for 
almost anything for which he can offer 
himself as a candidate. When ap- 
pointments made by a public body are 
not decided, as they almost always are, 
by party connexion or private jobbing, 
@ man is appointed either because he 
has a reputation, often quite unde 
served, for general ability, or frequently’ 
for no better reason than that he is 
personally popular. 

It has nover been thought desirable 
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that Parliament whould ftself nominate 
even the members of a Cabinet. It is 
enough that it virtually decides who 
shall be prime minister, or who shall 
be the two or three individuals from 
whom the prime minister shall be 
chosen. In doing this it merely recog- 
nises the fact that a certain person 1s 
the candidate of the party whose 
eneral policy commands its support. 
n reality, the only thing which Darlia- 
ment decides is, which of two, or at 
most three, parties or bodies of men, 
shall furnish the executive govern- 
ment: the opinion of the party itself 
decides which of its members is fittest 
to be placed at the head. According 
to the existing practice of the British 
Constitution, these things seem to be 
on as good a footing as they can be. 
Parliament does not nominate any 
minister, but the Crown appoints the 
head of the administration in con- 
formity to the general wishes and in- 
clinations manifested by Parhament, 
and the other ministers on the recom- 
mendation of the chief; while every 
minister has the undivided moral 
responsibility of appointing fit persons 
to the other offices of administration 
which are not permanent. In a re- 
public, some other arrangement would 
be necessary: but the nearer it ap- 
roached in practice to that which has 
ong existed in England, the more 
likely it would be to work well. Either, 
asin the American republic, the head 
of the Executive must be elected by 
some agency entirely independent of 
the representative body; or the body 
must content itself with naming the 
prime minister, and making him re- 
sponsible for the choice of his associates 
and subordinates. To all these con- 


_ siderations, at least theorctically, 1 


fully anticipate a general assent: 
though, practically, the tendency is 
strong in representative bodies to in- 


terfere more and more in the details of 


administration, by virtue of the general 
Jaw, that whoever has the strongest 
power is more and more tempted to 
Omake an excessive use of it; and this 
is une of the practical dangers to which 
the futurity of representative govern- 
ments will be exposed. 
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But it is equally true, though only 
of late and slowly beginning to be ac- 
knowledged, that a numerous assem- 
bly is as little fitted for the direct bust 
ness of legislation as for that of ad- 
ministration. ‘There is hardly any 
kind of intellectual work which so 
much needs to be done not only by ex- 
perienced and exercised minds, but by 
minds trained to the task through long 
and laborious study, as the business of 
making laws. ‘his is a sufficient rea- 
son, were there no other, why they can 
never be well made but by a committee 
of very few persons. A reason no less 
conclusive is, that every provision of a 
law requires to be framed with the most 
accurate and long-sighted perception 
of its effect on all the other provisions ; 
and the law when made should be 
capable of fitting into a consistent 
whole with the previously existing 
laws. It is impossible that these con- 
ditions should be in any degree fulfilled 
when laws are voted clause by clause 
in a miscellancous assembiy. ‘The in- 
congruity of such a mode of legislating 
would strike all minds, were it not that 
our laws are already, as to form and 
construction, such a chaos, that the 
confusion and contradiction seem in- 
capable of being made greater by any 
addition to the mass. Yet even now, 
the utter unfitness of our legislative 
machinery for its purpose is making 
itself practically felt every year more 
and more. ‘The mere time necessarily 
occupied in getting through Bills, 
renders Parliament more and more in- 
capable of passing any, except on de- 
tached and narrow points. a Bill 
is prepared which even attempts to 
deal with the whole of any subject. 
(and it is impossible to legislate pro- 
perly on any part without ‘having the 
whole present to the mind), it hangs 
over from session to session through 
sheer impossibility of. finding time to 
dispose of it. It mattcrs not though 
the Bill may have been deliberately 
drawn up by the authority deemed the 
best qualified, with all appliances and 
means to boot: or by a select commis 
sion, chosen for their conversancy with 
the subject, and having employed 
years in considering and Route the 
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particular measure; it cannot be 
passed, because the House of Commons 
will not lorcgo the precious privilege of 
tinkering it with their clumsy hands. 
The custom has of late beer to some 
extent introduced, when the principle 
of a Bill has been affirmed on the 
second reading, of referring it for con- 
sideration in detail to a Select Com- 
mittee: but it has not been found that 
this practice causes much lesstime to be 
lost afterwards in carrying it throngh 
the Committee of the whole House: 
the opinions or private crotchets which 
‘have been overruled by knowledge, 
always insist on giving themselvcs a 
second chance before the tribunal of 
ignorance. Indced, the practice itself 
has been adopted principally by the 
House of Lords, the members of which 
are less busy and fond of meddling, 
and less jealous of the importance of 
their individual voices, than those of 
the elective House. And when a Bill 
of many clauses does succeed in get- 
ting itself discussed in detail, what can 
depict the state in which it comes 
out of Committee! Clauses omitted, 
which are essential to the working of 
the rest ; incongruous ones inserted to 
conciliate some private interest, or 
some crotchety member who threatens 
to delay the Bill; articles .oisted in on 
the motion of some sciolist with a mere 
smattering of the subject, leading to 
consequences which the member who 
introduced or those who supported the 
Bill did not at the moment foresee, 
and which need an amending Act in 
the next session to correct their enis- 
chiefs, It is one of the evils of the 
present mode of managing these things,’ 
that the explaining and defending of a 
Bill, and of its various provisions, is 
scarcely ever performed by the person 
from whose mind they emanated, who 
probably has not a seat in the House. 

heir defence rests npon some minister 
or member of Parliament who did not 
frame them, who is dependent on 
cramming for all his arguments but 
those which are perfectly obvious, who 
does not know the full strength of his 
case, nor the best reasons by which to 
support it, and is wholly incapable of 
meeting unforeseen objections. This 
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evil, as far as Government biils are 
concerned, admits of romedy, and has 
been remedied in some representative 
constitutions, by allowing the ‘iovern- 
ment to be represented in either House 
by persons in its confidence, having a 
night to speak, though not to vote. 

If that, as yet considerable, majority 
of the Ilouse of Commons who never 
dosire to move an amendment or make 
a speech, would no longer leave the 
whole regulation of business to those 
who do; if they would bethink them 
sclves that better qualifications for 
legislation exist, and may be found if 
sought for, than a fluent tongue, and 
the faculty of getting elected by a con- 
stituency; it would soon be recog: 
nised, that in legislation as well as ad- 
ministration, the only task to which a 
representative assembly can possibly 
be competent, is not that of doing the 
work, but of causing it to be done; of 
determining to whom or to what sort 
of people it shall be confided, and 
giving or withholding the national 
sanction to it when performed. Any 
government fit for a high state of 
civilization, would have as one of its 
fundamental elements a small body, 
not excecding in number the members 
of a Cabinet, who should act. as a 
Commission of legislation, having for 
its appointed office to make the laws. 
If the laws of this country were, as 
surely they will soon be, revised and 
put into a connected form, the Com- 
mission of Codification by which this 
is effected should remain as a perma- 
nent institution, to watch over the 
work, protect it from deterioration, and 
make further improvements as often as 
required. No one would wish that this 
body should of itself have any power 
of enacting laws: the Commission 
would only embody the element of in- 
telligence in their construction ; Par- 
liament would represent that of will. 
No measure would become a law until 
expressly sanctioned by Parliament; 
and Parliament, or either House, would 
have the power not only of rejecting 
but of sending back a Bill to the Com-« 
mission for reconsideration or improve- 
ment. Either House might also ex 
ercise its initiative, by referring any 
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subject to the Commission, with direc- 
tions to prepare a law., The Commis- 
sion, of course, would have no power of 
refusing its instrumentality to an 
legislation which the country desired. 
Instructions, concurred in by both 
Houses, to draw up a Bill which should 
effect a particular purpose, would be 
imperative on the Commissioners, 
unless they preferred to resign their 
Office. Once framed, however, Parlia- 
ment should have no power to alter 
the measure, but solely to pass or re- 
ject it; or, if partially disapproved of, 
remit it to the Commission for recon- 
sideration. The Commissioners should 
be appointed by the Crown, but should 
hold their offices for a time certain, say 
five years, unless removed on an address 
from the two Houses of Parliament, 
grounded either on personal miscon- 
duct (as in the case of judges), or on 
refusal to draw up a Pill in obedience 
to the demands of Parliament. At the 
expiration of the five years a member 
should cease to hold office unless re- 
appointed, in order to provide a con- 
venient mode of getting rid of those 
who had not been found equal to their 
duties, and of infusing new and 
younger blood into the body. 

The necessity of some provision cor- 
responding to this was {felt even in the 
Athenian Democracy, where, in the 
time of its most complete ascendancy, 
the popwar Ecclesia could pass 
Psephisms (mostly decrees on single 
matters of policy), but laws, so called, 
could only be made or altered by & 
different and less numerous body, re- 
newed annually, called the Nomothets, 
whose duty it also was to revise the 
whole of the laws, and keep them con- 
sistent with one another. In the 
English Constitution there is great 
difficulty in introducing any arrange: 
ment which is new both in form and in 
substance, but comparatively little re- 
pugnance is felt to the attainment of 
new purposes by an adaptation of ex- 
isting forms and traditions. It appears 
to me that the means might be devised 
ofenriching the Constitution with this 
great 1mprovement through the ma. 
chinery of the House of Lords. A 

for preparing Bills would 
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in itself be no more an innovation on 
the Constitution than the Board for 
the administration of the Poor Laws, 
orethe Inclosure Commission. If, in 
consideration of the great importance 
and «dignity of the trust, it were made 
arule that every person appointed a 
member of the Legislative Commis- 
sion, unless removed from office on an 
address from Parliament, should be a 
Peer for life, it is probable that the 
same good sense and taste which leave 
the judicial functions of the Peerage 
pe to the exclusive care of the 
aw lords, would leave the business of 
legislation, except on questions in- 
volving political principles and inter: 
ests, to the professional legislators; 
that Bills originating in the Upper 
House would always be drawn up by 
them ; that the Government pauld de- 
volve on them the framing of all its 
Bills ; and that private members of the 
House of Commons would graduall 

find it convenient, and likely to facilt- 
tute the passing of their measures 
through the two [louses, if instead of 
bringing in a Bill and submitting it 
directly to the House, they obtained 
leave to introduce it and have it re- 
ferred to the Legislative Commission. 
For it would, of course, be open to the 
House to refer for the consideration of 
that body not a subject merely, but auy 
specific proposal, or a Draft of a Bill in 
extenso, when any member thought 
himself capable of preparing one such 
as ought to pass; and the House 
would doubtless refer every such draft 
to the'Commission, if only as materials, 
and for the benefit of the suggestions 
it might contain: as they would, in 
like manner, refer every amendment or 
objection, which might be proposed in 
writing by any member of the House 
after a measure had left the Commis- 
sioners’ hands. The alteration of 
Bills by a Committee of the whole 
House would cease, not by tormal 
abolition, but by desuetude,; the right 
not being abandoned, but laid up in 
the same armoury with the royal veto, 
the right of withholding the supplies, 
and other ancient instruments of politi- 
cal wartare, which no one desires to 
«ee used, but no one likes to part with, 
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lest they should at any time be found 
to be still needed in an extraordinary 
emergency. By such arrangements as 
these, legislation would assumer its 
proper place as a work of skilled labour 
an ieee study and experience; 
while the most important liberty of the 
nation, that of being governed only by 
laws assented to by its elected repre- 
sentatives, would be fully preserved, 
and made more valuable by being de- 
tached from the serious, but by no 
means unavoidable, drawbacks which 
now accompany it in the form of ig- 
norant and ill-considered legislation. 
Instead of the function of governing, 
for which it is radically unfit, the pro- 
per office of a representative asscmbly 
8 to watch and control the govern- 
ment: to throw the light of publicity 
on its acts: to compel a full exposition 
and justification of all of them which 
any one considers questionable; to 
censure them if found condemuable, 
and, if the men who compose the go- 
vernment abuse their trust, or fulfil it 
in a manner which conflicts with the 
deliberate sense of the nation, to expel 
them from office, and either expressly 
or virtually appoint their successors. 
This is surely ample power, and secu- 
rity enough for the hberty of the na- 
tion. In addition to this, the Parlia- 
ment has an office, not inferior even to 
this in importance ; to be at once the 
nation’s Committee of Grievances, and 
its Congress of Opinions; an arena in 


which not only the general opinion of 


the nation, but that of every section of 
it, and as far as possible of every emi- 
nent individual whom it contains, can 
ieee itself in full light and chal- 
enge discussion ; where every person 
in the country may count upon finding 
somebody who speaks his mind, as well 
or better than he could speak it him- 
self-—not to friends and partisans ex- 
clusively, but in the face of opponents, 
to be tested by adverse controversy ; 
where those whose opinion is overruled, 


feel satisfied that it is heard, and set | 


aside not by a mere act of will, but for 
what are thought superior reasons, and 
commend themselves as such to the 
representatives of the majority of the 
pation; where every party or opinion 
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in the country can muster its strength, 
and be cured of any illusion concerning 
the number or power of its adherents ; 
where the opinion which prevails in the 
nation makes itsclf manifest as pre- 
vailing, and marshals its hosts in the 
presence of the government, which is 
thus enabled and compelled to give 
way to it on the mere manifestation, 
without the actual employment, of its 
strength; whero statesmen can assure 
themselves, far more certainly than b 

any other signs, what elements of opi- 
nion and power are growing, and what 
declining, and are enabled to shape 
their measures with some regard not 
solely to present exigencies, but to ten- 
dencies in progress. Representative 
assemblies are often taunted by their 
enemies with being places of mere talk 
and bavardage. ‘There has seldom 
been more misplaced derision. I know 
not how a representative assembly can 
more usefully employ itself than in talk, 
when the subject of talk is the great 
public interests of the country, and 
every scntence of it represents the opi- 
nion either of some important body of 
persons in the nation, or of an indivi- 
dual in whom some such body have re- 
posed their confidence. A place where 
every interest and shade of opinion in 
the country can have its cause even 
passionately pleaded, in the face of the 
government and of all other interests 
and opinions, can compel them to listen, 
and either comply, or state clearly why 
they do not, is in itself, if it answered 
no other purpose, one of the most im- 
portant political institutions that can 
exist anywhere, and one of the foremost 
benefits of free government. Such 
‘talking’ would never be looked upon 
with disparagement if it were not al- 
lowed to stop ‘doing;’ which it never 
would, if assemblies knew and acknow- 
ledged that talking and discussion are 
their proper business, while doing, as 
the result of discussion, is the task not 
of a miscellaneous body, but of indivi- 
duals specially trained to it; that the 
| fit office of an assembly is to see thas 
‘those individuals are Honestly and ‘in 
telligently chosen, and to interfere no 
further with them, except by unlimited 
latitude of suggestion and criticiem, 
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and by applying or withholding the 
fina] seal ai national assent. It is for 
want of this judicious reserve, that 
popular assemblies attempt to do what 
they cannot do well—to govern and 
legislate—and provide no machinery 
but their own for much of it, when of 
course every hour spent in talk is an 
hour withdrawn from actual business. 
But the very fact which most unfits 
such bodies for a Council of Legislation, 
qualifies them the more for their other 
oflice—namely, that they are not a se- 
lection of the greatest political minds 
in the country, from whose opinions 
little could with certainty be inferred 
concerning those of the nation, but are, 
when properly constituted, a fair sam- 
ple of every grade of intellect among 
the people which is at all entitled toa 
voice in public affairs. Their part is 
to indicate wants, to be an organ for 
popular demands, and a placo of ad- 
verse discussion for all opinions relating 
to public matters, both great and small ; 
and, along with this, to check by criti- 
cism, and eventually by withdrawing 
their support, those high public oflicers 
who veally conduct the public business, 
or who appoint those by whom it is 
conducted. Nothing but the restriction 
of the function of representative bodies 
within these rationa! limits, will enable 
the benefits of popular control to be 
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enjoyed in conjunction with the no less 
important requisites (growing ever more 
important as human affairs increase in 
scale and in complexity) of skilled le- 
gislation and administration. There 
are no means of combining these bene- 
fits, except by separating the functions 
which guarantee the one from those 
which essentially require the other; 
by disjoining the office of control and 
criticism from the actual conduct of 
affairs, and devolving the former on the 
representatives of the Many, while s¢ 
curing for the latter, under strict re- 
sponsibility to the nation, the acquired 
knowledge and practised intelligence 
of a specially trained and experienced 
ew. 

The preceding discussion of the func- 
tions which ought to devolve on the , 
sovereign representative assembly of 
the nation, would require to be followed 
by an inquiry into those properly vested 
in the minor representative odies, 
which ought to exist for purposes that 
regard only localities. And such an 
inquiry forms an essential part of the 
present treatise; but many reasons re 
quire its postponement, until] we have 
considered the most proper composition 
of the great representative body, des- 
tined to control as sovereign the enact- 
ment of laws and the administration of 
the general atlairs of the nation, 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE INFIRMITIES AND DANGERS TO WHICH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
18 LIABLE. 


Tae defects of any form of government 
may be either negative or positive. It 
is negatively defective if it does not 
concentrate in the hands of the autho- 
rities, power sufficient to fulfil the ne- 
cessary offices of a government; or if 
it@oes not sufficiently develope by exer- 
gise the active capacities and social 
feelings of the individual citizens, On 
neither of these points is it necessary 


that much should be said at this stage 
of our inquiry. ; 
The want of an amount of power in 
the government, adequate to preserve 
order and allow of progress in the 
people, is incident rather to a wild and 
rude state of society generally, than to 
any particular form of political union, 
When the people are too much attached 
to savage independence, to be tolerant 
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of the amount of power to which it is 
for their good that they should be snb- 
ject, the state of society (as already 
observed) is not yet ripe for representa- 
tive government, When the time for 
that government has arrived, sufficient 
power for all needful purposes is sure 
to reside in the sovereign assce.nbly ; 
and if enough of it is not entrusted to 
the executive, this can only arise from 
a jealous feeling on the part of the as- 
sembly towards the administration, 
never likely to exist but where the con- 
Btitutional power of the assembly to 
turn them out of office has not yet suf- 
ficiently establishcd itself. Wherever 
that constitutional right is admitted in 
princip'e, and fully operative in prac- 
tice, there is no fear that the assemb! 
will not be willing to trust its own mi- 
nisters with any amount of power really 
desirable; the danger is, on the con- 
trary, lest they should grant it too un- 
grudgingly. and too indefinite in extent, 
since the power of the minister is the 

ower of the body who make and who 
bee him so. It is, however, very 
likely, and is one of the dangers of a 
controlling assembly, that it may be 
favish of powers, but afterwards inter- 
fere with their exercise; may give 

ower by wholesale, and take it back 
in detail, by multiplied single acts of 
interference in the business of adminis- 
tration. The evils arising from this 
assumption of the actual function of 
governing, in lieu of that of criticising 
and checking those who govern, have 
been sufficiently dwelt upon in the pre- 
ceding chapter. No safeguara'can in 
the nature of things be provided against 
this improper meddling, except a strong 
and general conviction of its injurious 
rharacter. 

The other negative defect which 
ay reside in a government, that of 
not bringing into sufficient exercise the 
individual Pcultiea moral, intellectual, 
and active, of the people, has heen ex- 
hibited generally in setting forth the 
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ing fewest froin the suffrage; on the 
other, by opening to all classes of pri- 
vate citizens, so far as is consistent 
with other equally important objects, 
the widest participation in the details 
of judicial and administrative business ; 
as by jury trial, admission to municipal 
offices, and above all by the utmost pos- 
sible publicity and liberty of discussion, 
whereby not merely a few individuals 
in succession, but the whole public, are 
made, to a certain extent, participants 
in the government, and sharers in the 
instruction and mental exercise deriv. 
able from it. The further illustration 
of these benefits, as well as of the limi- 
tations under which they must be 
aimed at, will be better deferred until 
we come to speak of the details of ad- 
ministration. 

The positive evils and dangers of the 
representative, as of every other form 
of government, may be reduced to two 
heads: first, general ignorance and in- 
capacity, or, to spcak more moderately, 
iusufficient mental qualifications, in the 
controlling body; secondly, the danger 
of its being under the intluence of in- 
terests not identical with the general 
welfare of the community. 

The former of these evils, deficiency 
in aueP mental qualifications, is one to 
which it is generally supposed that 
popular government is hable in a 
greater degree than any other. The 
energy of a monarch, the steadiness 
and eva of an aristocracy, are 
thought to contrast most favourably 
with the vacillation and short-sight- 
edness of even a qualified domocracy. 
These propositions, however, are not by 
any means so well founded as they at 
first sight appear. 

Compared with simple monarchy, 
representative Govern is in these 
respects at no disadvantage. Except 
in & rude age, hereditary monarchy, 
when it is really such, and not aristo- 
cracy in disguise, far surpasses demo- 
cracy in all the forms of incapacity 


distinctive mischiefs of despoti-:m. As | supposed to be characteristic of the 


between one form of popular govern- 
ment and another, the advantage in 
this respect lies with that which most 
widely diffuses the exercise of public 
functions; on the one hand, by exclud- 


last. I say, except in a rude age, be- 
cause ina really rude state of socitty 
there is a considerable guarantee for 
the intellectual and active capacities of 
the sovereign. His personal will is 
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constantly encountering obstacles from | 


the wilfulness of his subjects, and of 

werful individuals among their num- 

er. The circumstances of society do 
not afford him much temptation to 
mere luxurious self-indulgence ; :nental 
and bodily activity, especially political 
aud military, are his principal excite- 
ments; and among turbulent chiefs 
and lawless followers he has little au- 
thority, and is seldom long secure even 
of his throne, unless he possesses a 
considerable amount of personal daring, 
dexterity, and energy. The reason 
why the average of talent is so high 
among the Henries and Edwards of 
our history, may be read in the tragical 
fate of the second Edward and the 
second Richard, and the civil wars and 
disturbances of the reigns of John and 
his incapable successor. The troubled 
period of the Reformation also produced 
several eminent hereditary monarchs, 
Elizabeth, Henri Quatre, Gustavus 
Adolphus; but they were mostly bred 
up in adversity, succeeded to the 
throne by the unexpected failuro of 
nearer heirs, or had to contend with 
great difficulties in the commencement 
of their reign. Since European life 
assuned a settled aspect, anything 
above mediocrity in an hereditary king 
has become extremely rare, while the 
general average has been even below 
mediocrity, both in talent and in vigour 
of character. A monarchy constitu- 
tionally absolute now only maintains 
itself in existence (except temporarily 
in the hands of some active-minded 
usurper) through the moital qualifica- 
tions of a permanent bureaucracy. The 
Russian and Austrian Governments, 
and even the French Government in 
its normal condition, are oligarchies of 
officials, of whom the head of the State 
does little more than select the chiefs. 
I am speaking of the regular course of 
their administration; for the will of 
the master of course determines many 
of their particular acts. 

The governments which have been 
remarkable in history for sustained 
mental ability and vigour in the con- 
duc? of affairs, have generally been 
aristocracies. But they have been, 
Without any exception, aristocracies of 
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ublic functionaries, The ruling bodies 

ave been so narrow, that each mem 
ber, orat least each influential member, 
of the body, was able to make, and did 
maké, public business an active pro- 
fession, and the principal occupation of 
his life. The only aristocracies which 
have manifestel high governing capa- 
cities, and acted on steady maxims of 
policy, through many generations, are 
those of Rome and Vemce. But, at 
Venice, though the privileged order 
was numerous, the actual management 
of affairs was rigidly concentrated in 
a small oligarchy within the oligarchy, 
whose whole lives were devoted to the 
study and conduct of the affairs of the 
state. The Loman government par- 
took more of the character of an open 
aristocracy like our own. But the 
really governing body, the Senate, was 
in general exclusively composed of 
persons who had exercised public func- 
tions, and had either already filled or 
were looking forward to fill the higher 
offices of the state, at the peril ofa 
severe responsibility in case of incapa- 
city and failure. When once members 
of the Senate, their lives were pledged 
to the conduct of public affairs; they 
were not permitted even to leave Italy 
except in the discharge of sume public” 
trust; and unless turned out of the 
Senate by the censors for character or 
conduct deomed disgraceful, they re- 
tained their powers and responsibilities 
to the end of lite, In an aristucracy 
thus constituted, every member felt his 
personal importance entirely bound up 
with thg dignity and estimation of the 
commonwealth which he administered, 
and: with the part he was able to play 
in its councils. This dignity and esti 
mation were quite different things 
from the prosperity or happiness of the 
general bocly of the citizens, and were 
often wholly incompatible with it. But 
they were closely linked with the ex- 
ternal success and aggrandizement of 
the State and it was, consequently, 
in the pursuit of that object almost 
exclusively, that either the Roman 
or the Venctian aristocracies mani- 
fested the systematically wise collec. 
tive policy, and the great individual 
capacities for government, for which 
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history has deservedly given them 
credit. 

It thus appears that the only go- 
vernments, not representative, in 
which high political skill and ay 
have been other than exceptional, 
whether under monarchical or aristo- 
cratic forms, have been essentially 
bureaucracies. The work of govern- 
ment has been in the hands of gover- 
nors by profession; which is the 
essence and meaning of bureaucracy. 
Whether the work is done by them 
because they have been trained to it, 
or they are trained to it because it is 
to be done by them, makes a great 
difference in many respects, but none 
at all as to the essential character of 
the rule. Aristocracies, on the other 
band, like that of England, in which 
the class who possessed the power de- 
rived it merely from their social posi- 
tion, without being specially trained or 
devoting themselves exclusively to it 
(and in which, therefore, the power 
was not exercised directly, but through 
de ita institutions oligarchi- 
cally constjtuted) have been, in respect 
to intellectual endowments, much on a 
ar with democracies; that is, they 
fae manifested such qualities in any 
considerable degree, only during the 
temporary ascendancy which great and 
popular talents, united with a distin- 
guished position, have given to some 
one man. Themistocles and Pericles, 
Washington and Jefferson, were not 
more completely exceptions in their 
several democracies, and were assuredly 
much more splendid exceptions, than 
the Chathams and Peels of the repre- 
sentative aristocracy of Great Britain, 
or even the Sullys and Colberts of the 
aristocratic monarchy of France. A 
great minister, in the aristocratic 
governments of modern Europe, is 
almost as rare a phenomenon as a 
great king. 

The comparison, therefore, as to the 
intellectual attributes of a government, 
has to be made between a representa- 
tive democracy and a bureaucracy : ajl 
other governments may be left out of 
the account. And here it must be ac- 
knowledged that a bureaucratic go- 
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spects, greatly the advantage. It 
accumulates experience, acquires well- 
tried and well-considered traditional 
maxims, and makes provision for ap- 
propriate practical knowledge in those 
who have the actual conduct of affairs. 
But it igs not equally favourable to in- 
dividual energy of mind. The disease 
which afflicts bureaucratic govern- 
ments, and which they usually die of, 
is routine. They perish by the immu- 
tability of their maxims; and, still 
more, by the universal law that what- 
ever becomes a routine loses its vital 
principle, and having no longer a mind 
acting within it, goes on revolving me- 
chanically clioush the work it is in. 
tended to do remains undone. A. 
bureaucracy always tends to become a 
edantocracy. When the bureaucracy 
is the real government, the spirit of the 
corps (as with the Jesuits) bears down 
the individuality of its more distin- 
guished members. In the profession 
of government, as in other professions, 
the sole idea of the majority is to do 
what they have been taught; and it 
requires a popular government to enable 
the conceptions of the man of original 
genius among them, to prevail over the 
obstructive spirit of trained mediocrity. 
Only in a popular government (settin 
apart the accident of a highly intelh- 
gent despot) could Sir Rowland Hill 
have been victorious over the Post 
Office. A popular government installed 
him in the Post Office, and made the 
body, in spite of itself, obey the impulse 
ene by the man who united special 
nowledge with individual vigour and 
originality. That the Roman aristo- 
cracy escaped this characteristic dis- 
ease of a bureaucracy, was evidentl 
owing to its popular element. A 
special offices, both those which gave 
a seat in the Senate and those which 
were sought by senators, were conferred 
by popular election. The Russian go- 
vernment is a characteristic exemplifi- 
cation of both the good and bad side 
of bureaucracy: its fixed maxims, 
directed with Roman perseverance to 
the same unflinchingly-pursued ends 
from age to age; the remarkable skill 
with which those ends are generally 


wornment has, in some important re-; pursued; the frightful internal corrup- 
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tion, and the permanent organized 
hostility to improvements from without, 
which even the autocratic power of a 
vigorous-minded Emperor is seldom or 
never sufficient to overcome; the 

atient obstructiveness of the body 
beiig in the long run more than a 
match for the atu energy of one man. 
The Chinese Government, a bureau- 
cracy of Mandaring, is, as far as known 
to us, another apparent example of the 
same qualities and detects. 

Ir all human affairs, conflicting in- 
fluences are requircd, to keep one 
another alive and efficient even for 
their own proper uses ; and the exclu- 
sive pursuit of one good object, apart 
from some other which should accom- 

any it, ends not in excess of one and 
Fefoct of the other, but in the decay 
and loss even of that which has been 
exclusively cared for. Government by 
trained oflicials cannot do, for a coun- 
try, the things which can be done by a 
free government; but it might be sup- 
posed capable of doing some things 
which free government, of itself, cannot 
do. We find, however, that an outside 
element of freedom is necessary to 
enable it to do effectually or perma- 
nently even itsown business. And so, 
also, freedom cannot produce its best 
effects, and often breaks down alto- 
gether, unless means can be found of 
combining it with trained and skilled 
administration. There could not be a 
moment’s hesitation between represen- 
tative government, among a people in 
any degree ripe for it, and the most 

erfect imaginable bureaucracy. But 
it is, at the same time, one of the most 
important ends of political institutions, 
to attain as many of the qualities of 
the one as are consistent with the 
other; to secure, as far as they can be 
made compatible, the great advantage 
of the conduct of affairs by skilled per- 
sons, bred to it as an intellectual pro 
fession, along with that of a general 
control vested in, and seriously exer- 
cised by, bodies representative of the 
entire people. Much would be done 
toyvards this end by recognising the 
line of separation, discussed in the 
preceding chapter, between the work 
ef governmext properly go ~alled, 
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which can only be well performed afte- 
special cultivation, and that of select- 
ing, watching, and, when needful, conr 
trojling the governors, which in this 
case, as in others, properly devolves, 
not on those who do the work, but on 
those for whose benefit it ought to be 
done. No progress at all can be made 
towards obtaining a skilled democracy, 
unless the democracy are willing that 
the work which requires skill should 
be done by those who possess it. A 
democracy has enough to do in provid- 
ing itself with an amount of mental 
competency sufficient for its own pro- 
per work, that of superintendence and 
check. 

How to obtain and secure this 
amount, is one of the questions to be 
taken into consideration in judging of 
the proper constitution of a representa- 
tive body. In proportion as its com- 
position fails to secure this amount, the 
assembly will encroach, by special acts, 
on the province of the executive; it will 
expel a good, or elevate and uphold a 
bad, ministry; it will connive at, or 
overlook, in them, abuses of trust, will 
be deluded by their false pretences, or 
will withhold support from those who 
endeavour to fulfr their trust conscien- 
tiously ; it will countenance, or impose, 
a selfish, a capricious and impulsive, a 
short-sighted, ignorant, and prejudiced 
general policy, foreign and domestic ; 
it will abrogate good laws, or enact bad 
ones, let in new evils, or cling witb 
perverse obstinacy to old; it will even, 
perhaps, under misleading impulses, 
momeatary or permanent, emanating 
from itself or from its constituents, 
toierate or connive at proceedings 
which set law aside sa See in cases 
where equal justice would not be agree- 
able to popular feeling. Such are 
among the dangers of representative 
government, arising from a constitution 
of the representation which does not 
secure an adequate amount of intelli- 
gence and knowledge in the represen- 
tative assembly. 


We next proceed to the evils arising 
from the prevalence of modes of action 
in the representative body, dictated by 
sinister interests (to employ the useful 
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pe introduced by Bentham), that 


g, interests conflicting more or less 
with the general good of the commu- 


nity. ‘ 
it is universally admitted, that, of 
the evils incident to monarchical and 
aristocratic governments, a large pro- 
portion arise from this cause. The in- 
terest of the monarch, or the intcrest 
of the aristocracy, either collective or 
that of its individual members, is pro- 
moted, or they themselves think that it 
will be promoted, by conduct opposed 
to that which the general interest of 
the community requires. The intcrest, 
for example, of the government is to 
tax heavih : that of the community is, 
to be as little taxed as the necessary 
expenses of good government permit. 
The interest of the king, and of the 
governing aristocracy, is to possess, 
and exercise, unlimited power over the 
people; to enforce, on their part, com- 
lete conformity to the will and pre- 
ferenicos of the rulers. The interest of 
the people is, to have as little control 
exercised over them in any respect, as 
is consistent with attaining the legiti- 
mate ends of government. The inte- 
rest, or apparent and supposed interest, 
of the king or aristocracy, is to permit 
no censure of themselves, at least in 
any form which they may consider 
either to threaten their power, or seri- 
ously to interfere with their free agency. 
The interest of the people is that there 
should be full liberty of censure on 
every public officer, and on every public 
act or measure. ‘The interest of a 
ruling class, whether in an aristecracy 
or an aristocratic monarchy, is to as- 
sume to themselves an endless variety 
of unjust > ivileges, sometimes bene- 
fiting their pockets at the expense of 
the people, sometimes merely tending 
to exalt them above others, or, what is 
the same thing in different words, to 
degrade others below themselves. If 
the people are disaffected, which under 
such a government they are very likely 
to be, it is the interest of the king or 
aristocracy to keep them at a low level 
of intelligence and education, foment 
dissensions among them, and even pe 
vent them from being too well off, lest 
they should “was fat, and kick;” 
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agreeably to the maxim of Cardinal 
Richelieu in his celebrated ‘Testament 
Politique.’ All these things are for the 
interest of a king or aristocracy, in a 
purely selfish point of view, unlcss a 
sufficiently strong counter-interest is 
created by the fear of provoking resist- 
ance. All these evils have been, and 
many of them still are, produced by 
the sinister interests of kings and aris- 
tocracies, where their power is suffi- 
cient to raise them above the opinion 
of the rest of the community ; nor is it 
rational to expect, as the consequence 
of such a position, any other conduct. 
These things are superabundantly 
evident in the case of a monarchy or 
an aristocracy; but it is sometimes 
rather gratuitously assumed, that the 
same kind of injurious influences de 
not operate in a democracy. Looking 
at democracy in the way in which it is 
commonly conceived, as the rule of the 
numerical majority, it is surely possible 
that the ruling power may be under 
the dominion of sectional or class inte- 
rests, pointing to conduct different from 
that which would be dictated by im- 
artial regard for the interest of all. 
suppose the majority to be whites, the 
minority negroes, or vice versi: is it 
likely that the majority would allow 
equal justice to the minority? Sup. 
pose the majority Catholics, the mino- 
rity Protestants, or the reverse; will 
there not be the same danger? Or let 
the majority be English, the minority 
Trish, or the contrary: is there not a_ 
great probability of similar evil? In 
all countries there is a majority of poor, 
& minority who, in contradistinction, 
may be called rich. Between these 
two classes, on many questions, there 
is complete opposition of apparent in- 
terest. We will suppose the majority 
sufficiently intelligent to be aware that 
it is not for their advantage to weaken 
the security of property, and that it 
would be weakened by any act of arbi- 
trary spoliation. But is there not 4 
considerable danger lest they should 
throw upon the possessors of what is 
called realized property, and upon the 
larger incomes, an unfair share, or even 
the whole, of the burden of taxation, 
and having done so, add to the amount 
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@ithout scruple, expending the pro- 
ceeds in modes supposed to conduce to 
the profit and advantage of the labour- 
ing class? Suppose, again, a minority 
of skilled labourers, a majority of un- 
skilled: the experience of many Trade 
Unions, unless they are greatly calum- 
niated, justifies the apprehension that 
equality of earnings might be impused 
as an obligation, and that piecework, 
payment by the hour, and all practices 
which enable superior industry or abi- 
lities to gain a superior reward, might 
be put down. Legislative attempts to 
raise wages, limitation of competition 
in the labour market, taxes or restric- 
tions on machinery, and on improve- 
ments of all kinds tending to dispense 
with any of the existing labour—even, 
isa oe protection of the home pro- 
ucer against foreign industry—are 
very natural (I do not venture to say 
whether probable) results of a feeling 
of class interest in a governing majo- 
rity of manual labourers. 
it will be said that none of these 
things are for the real interest of the 
most numerous class: to which I 
answer, that if the conduct of human 
beings was determined by no other in- 
terested considerations than those 
which constitute their ‘real’ interest, 
neither monarchy nor oligarchy would 
be such bad governments as they are; 
for assuredly very strong arguments 
may be, and o‘ten have been, adduced 
to show that either a king or a govern- 
ing senate are in much the most envi- 
able position, when ruling justly an 
vigilantly over an active, wealthy, en- 
lightened, and high-minded people. 
But a king only now and then, and an 
vligarchy in no known instance, have 
taken this exalted view of their self- 
interest : and why should we expect a 
loftier mode of thinking from the la- 
bouring classes? It is not what their 
interest is, but what they suppose it to 
be, that is the important consideration 
with respect to their conduct: and it is 
quite conclusive against any theory of 
government, that it assumes the nume- 
rieal majority to do habitually what is 
never done, nor expected to be done, 
save in very exceptional cases, by any 
other depositaries of power—namely, 
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to direct their conduct by their real 
ultimate interest, in opposition to their 
immediate and apparent interest. No 
owe, surely, can doubt that many of 
the pernicious measures above enume- 
rated, and many others as bad, would 
be for the immediate interest of the 
general body of unvkilled labourers. 
It is quite possible that they would be 
for the selfish interest of the whole 
existing generation of the class. The 
relaxation o! industry and a tivity, and 
diminished encouragement to saving, 
which would be their ultimate conse- 
ene might perhaps be little felt by 
the class of unskilled labourers in the 
pee of a single life-time. Some of 
the most fatal changes in human affuirs 
have been, as to their more manifest 
immediate effects, beneficial. The es- 
tablishment of the despotism of the 
Ceesars was a great benefit to the entire 
generation in which it took place. It 
put a stop to civil war, abated a vast 
amount of malversation and tyranny 
by preetors and proconsuls ; it fostered 
many of the graces of life, and inteliec- 
tual cultivation in all departments not 
fee it produced monuments of 
iterary genius dazzling to the imagi- 
nations of shallow readers of history, 
who do not reflect that the men to 
whom the despotism of Augustus (as 
well as of Lorenzo de’ Medici and of 
Louis XIV.) owes its brilliancy, were 
all formed in the generation preceding. 
The accumulated riches, and the mental 
energy and activity, produced by cen- 
turies of freedom, remained for the 
benefit of the first generation of slaves. 
Yet this was the commencement of a 
régime by whose gradual operation all 
the civilization which had been gained, 
insensibly faded away, until the Empire 
which had conquered and embraced the 
world in its grasp, so completely lost 
even its military efficiency, that in- 
vaders whom three or four legions 
had always sufficed to coerce, were 
able to overrun and occupy nearly the 
whole of its vast territory. The fresh 
impulse given by Christianity came 
but just im time to save arte and let- 
ters from porighings and the human 
race from sinking back into perbaps 
endless night. 
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Wher, we talk of the interest of a 
body of men, cr even of an individual 
man, as a principle determining their 
actions, the question what would be 
considcred their interest by an unpre- 
judiced observer, is ono of the Jeast 
important parts of the whole matter. 
As Coleridge observes, the man makes 
the motive, not tne motive the man. 
What it is the man’s interest to do or 
refrain from, depends less on any out- 
ward circumstances, than upon what 
sort of man he is. If you wish to know 
what is practica'ly a man’s interest, 
you must know the cast of his habitual 
feclings and thoughts. Everybody has 
two kinds of interests, interests which 
he cares for, and interests which he 
does not care for. verybody has 
selfish and unselfish interests, and a 
selfish man has cultivated the habit of 
caring for the former, and not caring 
for the latter. Every one has present 
and distant interests, and the improvi- 
dent man is he who cares for the pre- 
sent interests and does not care for the 
distant. It matters little that on any 
correct calculation the latter may be 
the more considerable, if the habits of 
his mind lead him to fix his thoughts 
and wishes solely on the former. It 
would be vain to attempt to persuade a 
man who beats his wife and illtreats 
his children, that he would be happier 
if he lived in love and kindness with 
them. He would be happier if he were 
the kind of person who could so live ; 
but he is not, and it is probably too 
late for him to become, that kind of 
person. Being what he is, the gratifi- 
cation of his love of domineering, and 
the indulgence of his ferocious temper, 
are to his perceptions a greater good 
to himself, than he would be capable 
of deriving from the pleasure and affec- 
tion of those dependent on him. He 
has no pleasure in their pleasure, and 
does not care for their atiection. His 
neighbour, who does, is probably a 
happier man than he ; but could he be 
persuaded of this, the pose would, 
most likely, only still further exaspe- 
rate his malignity or his irritability. 
On the average, a person who cares for 
other people, for his country, or for 
markind, is a happier man than one 
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who does not; but of what use is it to 
preach this doctrine to a man who cares 
for nothing but his own ease, or his 
own pocket? He cannot care for other 
people if he would. It is like preach- 
ing to the worm who crawls on the 
ground, how much better it would be 
for him if he were an eagle. 

Now it is an universally observed 
fact, that the two evil dispositions in 
question, the disposition to prefer a 
man’s selfish interests to those which 
he shares with other people, and his 
immediate and direct interests to those 
which are indirect and remote, are 
characteristics most especially called 
forth and fostered by the possession of 
power. The moment a man, or a class 
of men, find themselves with power in 
their hands, the man’s individual inie- 
rest, or the class’s separate interest, 
acquires an entirely new degree of im- 
portance in their eyes. Finding them- 
selves worshipped by others, they be- 
come worshippers of themselves, and 
think themaslves entitled to be counted 
at a.liundred times the value of other 
people ; while the facility they acquire 
of doing as they like without regard to 
consequences, insensibly weakens the 
habits which make men look forward 
even to such consequences as affect 
themselves. This is the meaning of 
the universal tradition, grounded on 
universal experience, of men’s being 
corrupted by power. Every one knows 
how absurd it would be to infer from 
What a man is or does when in a pri- 
vate station, that he will be and do 
exactly the like when a despot on a 
throne; where the bad parts of his 
human nature, instead of being re- 
strained and kept in subordination by 
every circumstance of his life and by 
every person surrounding him, are 
courted by all persons, and ministered 
to by all circumstances. It would be 
quite as absurd to entertain a similar 
expectation in regard to a class of men; 
the Demos, or any other. Let them be 
ever so modest and amenable to reason 
while there is a power over them 
stronger than they, we ought to a 
a total change in this respect when 
they themselves become the strongest 

_ power. 
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Governments must be made for 
human beings as they are, or as they 
are capable of speedily becoming: and 
in any state of cultivation which man- 
kind, or any class among them, have 
yet attained, or are likely soon to 


attain, the interests by which they | 


will be led, when they are thinking 
only of self-interest, will be almost ex- 
clusively those which are obvious at 
first sight, and which operate on their 
resent condition. It is only a dis- 
interested regard for others, and espe- 
cially for what comes after them, for 
the idea of posterity, of their country, 
or of mankind, whether grounded on 
sympathy or on a conscientious feeling, 
which ever directs the minds and pur- 
poses of classes or bodies of men to 
wards distant or unobvious interests. 
And it cannot be maintained that any 
form of government would be rational, 
which required as a coxdition that 
these exalted principles of action 
should be the guiding and master mo- 
tives in the conduct of average human 
beings. A certain amount of con- 
science, and of disinterested public 
ae may fairly be calculated on in 
the citizens of any community ripe for 
representative government. But it 
would be ridiculons to expect such a 
degree of it, combined with such intel- 
lectual discernment, as would be proof 
against any plausible fallacy tending 
to make that which was for their class 
interest appear the dictate of justice 
and of the general good. We all know 
what specious fallacies may be urged 
in defence of every act of injustice yet 
proposed for the imaginary benefit of 
the mass. We know how many, not 
otherwise fools or bad men, have 
thought it justifiable to repudiate the 
national debt. We know how many, 
not destitute of ability, and of consi- 
derable popular influence, think it fair 
to throw the whole burthen of taxa- 
tion upon savings, under the name of 
realized property, allowing those whose 
progenitors and themselves havo al- 
ways spent all they received, to re- 
m&in, as a reward for such exemplary 
conduct, wholly untaxed. We biay 
what powerful arguments, the mure 
dangerous because there is a portion 
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of truth in them, may be brought 
against all inheritance, against the 
power of bequest, against every advan- 
tage which one person seems to have 
over another. We know how easily 
the uselessuess of almost every branch 
of knowledge may be proved, to the 
complete satisfaction of those who do 
not possess it. How many, not alto- 
gether stupid mon, think the scientific 
study of languages useless, think 
ancient literature useless, ail erudition 
useless, logic and metaphysics useless, 
poetry and the fine arts idle and frivo- 
ous, political economy purely mis- 
chievous? Even history has been 
pronounced useless and mischievous by 
able men. Nothing but that acquaint- 
ance with external nature, empiricaily 
acquired, which serves directly for the 
production of objects necessary to 
existence or agreeable to the senses, 
would get its utility recognised if 
people had the least encouragement to 
disbelieve it. Is it reasonable to think 
that even much mure cultivated minds 
than those of the numerical majority 
can be expected to be, will have sa 
delicate a conscience, and so just an 
appreciation of what is against theit 
own apparent interest, that they wil 
reject these and the innumerable other 
fallacies which will press in upon them 
from all quarters as svon as they come 
into power, to induce them to follow 
their own selfish inclinations and 
short-sighted notions of their own 
good, in i het to justice, at the 
re of all other classes and of pos- 
terity 

One of the greatest dangers, there- 
fore, of democracy, as of all other forms 
of government, lies in the sinister 
interest of the holders of power: it is 
the danger of class legislation; of 
government intended for (whether 
really effecting it or not) the imme- 
diate benetit of the dominant class, to 
the lasting detriment of the whole. 
And one of the most important ques- 
tions demanding consideration, in de- 
termining the best constitution of a 
representative government, is how to 
provide efiicacious securities against 
this evil. 

If we consider as a class, politically 
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speaking, any number of persons who 
bave the same sinister interest, —that 
ig whose direct und apparent interest 

inte towards the same descriptionsof 

d measures; the desirable object 
would be that no class, and no com- 
bination of classes likely te combine, 
should be able to exercise a prepon- 
derant influence in the government. 
A modern community, not divided 
within itself by strong antipathies of 
race, language, or nationality, may be 
considered as in the main divisible into 
‘ two sections, which, in spite of partial 
variations, correspond on the whole 
with two divergent directions of appa- 
rent interest. Let us call them 
brief general terms) labourers on the 
one hand, employers of labour on the 
other: including however along with 
employers of labour, not only retired 
capitalists, and the possessors of in- 
herited wealth, but all that highly 
paid description of labourers (such as 
the professions) whose education and 
way of life assimilate them with the 
rich, and whose prospect and ambi- 
tion it is to raise themselves into that 
class. With the labourers, on the 
sther hand, may be ranked those 
mialler employers of labour, who by 
interests, habits, and educational im- 
pressions, are assimilated in wishes, 
tastes, and objects to the labouring 
classes; comprehending a large pro- 
portion of petty tradesmen. In a state 
of society thus composed, if the repre- 
sentative system could be made ideally 
perfect, and if it were possible to main- 
tain it in that state, its organization 
must be euch, that these two classes, 
manual labourers and their affinities 
on one side, employers of labour and 
their affinitics on the other, should be, 
in the arrangement of the representa- 
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tive system, equally balanced, each 
influencing about an equal number of 
votes in Parliament: since, assuming 
that the majority of each class, in any 
diflerence between them, would be 
mainly governed by their class inte- 
rests, there would be a minority of 
each in whom that consideration would 
be subordinate to reason, justice, and 
the good of the whole; and this 
minority of either, joining with the 
whole of the other, would turn the 
scale against any demands of their own 
majority which were not such as ought 
to prevail. ‘The reason why, in any 
tolerably constituted society, justice 
and the general interest mostly in the 
end carry their point, is that the sepa- 
rate and sclfish interests of mankind 
are almost always divided; some are 
interested in what is wrong, but some, 
also, have their private interest on the 
side of what is right: and those who 
are governed by higher consideration 
though too few and weak to preva 
against the whole of the others, usually 
after sufficient discussion and agitation 
become strong enough to turn the 
balance in favour of the body of private 
interests which is on the same side 
with them. The representative sys- 
tem ought to be so constituted as to 
maintain this state of things: it ought 
not to allow any of the various sec- 
tional interests to be so powerful as to 
be capable of prevailing against truth 
and Justice and the othcr sectional 
interests combined. There ought al- 
ways to be such a balance preserved 
among personal interests, as may ren- 
der any one of them dependent for its 


‘successes, ON carrying with it at least 


a large proportion of those who act om 
higher motives, and more comprehe» 
sive and distant views. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


9% TRUE AND FALSE DEMOCRACY; REPRESENTATION OF ALL, AND 


REPRESENTATION OF 


Ir has been seen, that the dangers in- 
cident to a representative democracy 
are of two kinds: danger of a low 
grade of intelligence in the representa- 
tive body, and in the popular opinion 
which controls it ; and danger of class 
legislation on the part of the numerical 
majority, these being all composed of 
the same class. We have next to 
consider, how far it is possible so to 
organize the democracy, as, without 
interfering materially with the charac- 
teristic benefits of democratic govern- 
ment, to do away with these two great 
evils, or at least to abate them, in the 
utmost degree attainable by human 
eontrivance, 

The common mode of attempting 
this is by limiting the democratic cha- 
racter of the representation, through a 
more or less restricted suffrage. Lut 
there is a previous consideration which, 
duly kept in view, considerably modi- 
fies the circumstances which are sup- 
posed to render such a restriction 
necessary. A completely equal de- 
mocracy, in a nation in which a single 
class composes the numerical ma- 
jority, cannot be divested of certain 
evils; but those evils are greatly ag- 
gravated by the fact, that the demo- 
cracies which at present exist are not 
equal, but systematically uncqual in 
favour of the predominant class. Two 
very different ideas are usually con- 
founded under the name democracy. 
The pure idea of democracy, according 
to its definition, is the government of 
the whole people by the whole people, 
equally represented. Democracy as 
commonly conceived and hitherto prac- 
tised, is the government of the whole 
people by a mere majority of the 

ople, exclusively represented. The 
der is synonymous with the equality 
of all citizens; the latter, strangely 
confounded with it, is a government of 
privilege, in favour of the numerical 


THE MAJORITY ONLY. 
majority, who alone possess : 
any voice in the State. This is the 


inevitable consequence of the manner 
in which the votes are now taken, 
to the complete disfranchisement of 
minorities. 

The confusion of ideas here is great, 
but it is so easily cleared up, that one 
would suppose the slightest indication 
would be sufticient to place the matter 
in its true light before any mind of 
avcrave intelligence. It would be so, 
but for the power of habit; owing to 
which the simplest idea, if unfamiliar. 
has as ereat difficulty in making its 
way to the mind as a far more coupli- 
cated one. That the minority must 
yield to the majority, the smaller 
number to the greater, is a familiar 
idea ; and accordingly men think there 
is no necessity for using their minds 
any further, and it does not occur to 
them that there is any medium be- 
tween allowing the smaller number to 
be equally powerful with the greater, 
and blotting out the smaller number 
altogether. In a representative body 
actually deliberating, the minority 
must of course be overruled; and in an 
equal democracy (since the opinions of 
the constituents, when they insist on 
them, determine those of the represen- 
tative body) the majority of the 
people, through their representatives, 
will outvote and prevail over the 
minority and their representatives. 
But does it follow that the minority 
should have no representatives at all? 
Because the majority ought to prevail 
over the minority, must the majority 
have all the votes, the minority none? 
Is it necessary that the minority should 
not even be heard? Nothing but 
habit and old assuciation can reconcile 
any reasonable being to the needless 
injustice. In a really equal demo- 
cracy, every or any section would be 
represented, not disproportionately, but 
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proportionately. A majority of the 
electors would always have a majority 
of the representatives; but a minorit 
of the electors would always have a 
minority of the representatives. Man 
for man, they would be as fully repre- 
sented as the majority. Unless hey 
are, there is not equal government, 
but a government of inequality and 
privilege : one part of the people rule 
ever the rest: there is a part whose 
fair and equa) share of influence in the 
representation is withheld from them; 
contrary to all just government, but 
above all, contrary to the principle of 
democracy, which professes equality 
as its very root and foundation. 

The injustice and violation of prin- 
ciple are not less flagrant because 
those who suffer by. them are a mi- 
nority ; for there is not equa) suffrage 
where every single individual does not 
count for as much as anv other single 
individual in the community. But it 
is not only a minority who sniffer. 
Democracy, thus constituted, does not 
even attain ils ostensible olject, that 
of giving the powers of government in 
all cases to the numerical majority. It 
does something very different : it pives 
them to a majority of the majority ; 
who may be, and often are, but a 
minority of the whole. All principles 
arc most effectually tested by extreme 
cases. Suppose then, that, in a 
country governed by equal and uni- 
versal suffrage, there is a contested 
election inevery constituency, andevery 
election is carried by a small majority. 
The Parliament thus brought together 
represents little more than a bare ma- 
jority of the people. This Parliament 
proceeds to legislate, and adopts import- 
ant measures by a bare majority of ivself. 
What guarantee is there that these 
measures accord with the wishcs of a 
majority of the people? Nearly half 
the electors, having becn outvoted at 
the hustings, have had no influence at 
allin the decision; and the whole of 
these may be, « majority of them pro- 
bably are, hostile to the measures, 
having voted against those by whom 
they have been carried. Of the re- 
maining electors, nearly half have 
chosen representatives who, by sup- 
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position, have voted against the mea. 
sures. It is possible, therefore, and 
not at all improbable, that the opinion 
which has prevailed was agreeable only 
to a minority of the nation, though a 
majority of that portion of it, whom 
the institutions of the country have 
erected into a ruling class. Y dem. 
cracy means the certain ascendancy of 
the majority, there are no means of in- 
suring that, but by allowing every in- 
dividual figure to tell equally in the 
summing up. Any minority left out, 
either purposely or by the play of the 
machinery, gives the power not to the 
majority, but to a minority in some 
other part of the scale. 

The only answer which can pousibly 
be made to this reasoning is, that as 
different opinions predominate in differ- 
ent localities, the opinion which is in a 
minority in some nlsces has a majority 
in others, and on the whole every 
opinion which exists in the constituens 
cies obtains its fair share of voices 
in the representation. And this is 
roughly true in the present state of the 
constituency ; if it were not, the dis- 
cordance of the House with the general 
sentiment of the country would soon 
become evident. But it would be no 
longer true if the present constitu- 
ency were much enlarged; still less, 
if made co-extensive with the whole 
population ; for in that case the ma- 
Jority in every locality would consist of 
manual labourers; and when there 
was any question pending, on which 
these classes were at issue with the 
rest of the community, no other class 
could succeed in getting represented 
anywhere. Even now, is it not a great 
grievance, that in every Parliament a 
very numerous portion of the electora 
willing and anxious to be represented, 
have no member in the House for 
whom they have voted? Is it just that 
every elector of Marylebone is obliged 
to be represented by two nominees of 
the vestries, every elector of Finsbury 
or Lambeth by those (as is generally 
believed) of the publicans? ‘The con- 
stituencies to which most of the highly 
educated and public spirited persons in 
the country belong, those of the large 
towns, are now, In great pert, either 
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anrepresented or misrepresented. The 
electors who are oh a different side in 
party politics from the local majority, 
are unrepresented. Of those who are on 
the same side, a large proportion are 
misrepresented ; having been obliged 
to accept the man who had the greatest 
number of supporters in their political 
arty, though his opinions may differ 
rom theirs on every other point. The 
state of things is, in some respects, 
even worse than if the minority were 
not allowed to vote at all; for then, at 
least the majority might have a mem- 
ber who would represent their own 
best mind: while now, the necessity of 
not dividing the party, for fear of let- 
ting in its opponents, induces all to 
vote either for the first person who pre- 
sents himself wearing their colours, or 
for the one brought forward by their 
local leaders; and these, if we pay 
them the compliment, which they very 
seldom deserve, of supposing their 
choice to be unbiassed by their per- 
sonal interests, are compelled, that 
they may be sure of mustering their 
whole strength, to bring forward a can- 
didate whom none of the party will 
strongly object to—that is, a man 
without any distinctive peculiarity, 
any known opinions except the shi 
boleth of the party. ‘This 1s strikingly 
exemplified in the United States ; 
where, at the election of President, the 
strongest party never dares put for- 
ward any of its strongest men, because 
every one of these, from the mere fact 
that he has been long in the public 
eye, has made himself objectionable to 
some portion or other of the party, and 
is thercfore not so sure a card for rally- 
ing all their votes, as a person who has 
never been heard of by the public at 
all until he is produced as the candi- 
date. Thus, the man who is chosen, 
even by the strongest party, represents 
perhaps the real wishes only of the 
narrow margin by which that party 
outnumbers the other. Any section 
whose support is necessary to success, 
ossesses a veto on the candidate. An 
“section which holds out more obsti- 
nately than the rest, can compel all 
the others to adopt its nominec; ond 
this superior pertinacity is unhappily 
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more likely to be found among those 
who are holding out for their own in- 
terest, than for that of the public. 
The choice of the majority is therefore 
very likely to be determined by that 
portion of the body who are the most 
timid, the most narrow-minded and 
prejudiced, or who cling most tenaci- 
ously to the exclusive class-intercst ; 
in which case the electoral rights of the 
minority, while useless for the purposes 
for which votes are given, serve only 
for compelling the majority to accept 
the candidate of the weakest or worst 
portion of themselves. 

That, while recognising these evils, 
many should consider them as the ne- 
cessary price paid for a free govern- 
ment, 18 In no way surprising: 1t was 
the opinion of all the friends of freedom, 
up to a recent period. Lut the habit of 
passing them over as irremediable has 
become so inveterato, that many per- 
sons seem to have lost the capacity of 
looking at them as things which the 
would be glad to remedy if they could. 
From despairing of a cure, there is too 
often but one step to denying the dis- 
ease; and from this follows dislike 
to having a remedy proposed, as if the 
proposer were creating a mischiet in 
stead of offering relicf from one. 
People are so inured to the evils, that 
they feel as if it were unreasonable, if 
not wrong, to complain of them. Yet, 
avoidable or not, he must be a purblind 
lover of liberty on whose mind they do 
not weigh ; who would not rejoice at 
the discovery that they could be dis- 
pensed with. Now, nothing is more 
certain, than that the virtual blotting- 
out of the minority is no necessary 
or natural consequence of freedom ; 
that, far from having any connexion 
with democracy, it is diametrically op- 
posed to the first principle of demo- 
cracy, representation in proportion t¢ 
numbers. It is an essential part of 
democracy that minorities should be 
adequately represented. No real de 
mocracy, nothing but a false show ob 
democracy, is possible without it. 

Those who ies seen and felt, is 
some degree, the force of these con: 
siderations, have proposed various ex: 


pedients by which the evil may be, it 
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@ greater or less degree, mitigated. 
Lod John Russell, en ‘one G his 
Reform Bills, introduced a provision, 
that certain constituencies should fe- 
turn three members, and that in these 
each elector should be allowed to vote 
only for two; and Mr. Disraeli, in the 
recent debates, revived the memory of 
the fact by reproaching him for it; 
being of opinion, apparently, that it 
befits a Conservative statcsman to re- 
gard only means, and to disown scorn- 

lly all fellow-feeling with any one 
who is betrayed, even once, into 
thinking of ends.* Others have pro- 
osed that each elector should be al- 
owed to vote only for one. By either 
of these plans, a minority equalling or 
exceeding a third of the local constitu- 
ency, would be able, if it attempted no 
more, to return one out of three mem- 
bers. The same result might be at- 
tained in a still better way, if, as pro- 
se in an able pamphiet by Mr. 
James Garth Marshall, the elector re- 
tained his three votes, but was at 
liberty to bestow them all upon the 
same candidate. These schemes, 
though infinitely better than none at 
all, are yet but makeshifts, and attain 
the end in a very imperfect manner ; 
since all local minorities of less than a 
third, and all minorities, however nu- 

‘This blundcer of Mr. Disrael’ (from 
which, greatly to his credit, Sir Joln 
Pekington took an opportunity, soon after, 
of separating himself) is a speaking instance 
among many, how little the Conservative 
leaders understand Conservative principles. 


Without presuming to require from political 
parties such an amount of virtue and distern- 
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opponents, we may yet kay that it would be 
&@ great improvement if each party under. 
stood and acted upon its own. Well would 
it be for England if Conservatives voted con- 
sistently for everything conservative, and 
Liberals for everything hberal We should 
not then have to wait Jong for things which, 
like the present and many.other great mea- 
sures, are eminently both the one and the 
other. The Conservatives, as being by the 
law of their existence the stupidest party, 
have much the grcatest sins of this descrip- 
tion to answer for: and it is q melancholy 
troth, that if any measure were proposed, on 
any-subject, truly, largely, and far-sightedly 
conservative, even if Liberals were willing to 
vote for it, the great bulk of the Conserva- 


tive party would rush blindly in and prever:! . 


it fram being carried. 
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merous, which are made up from 
several constituencies, would remain 
unrepresented. It is much to be la 
mented, however, that none of thess 
plans have been carried into effect, as 
any of them would have recognised the 
right principle, and prepared the way 
for its more complete application. 
But real equality of representation is 
not obtained, unless any set of electors 
amounting to the average number of 
& constituency, wherever in the 
country they happen to reside, have 
the power of combining with one 
another to return a_ representative. 
This degree of perfection in represen- 
tation appeared impracticable, until a 
man of great capacity, fitted alike for 
large general views and for the con- 


trivance of practical details—Mr. 
Thomas Hare—had proved its possi- 
or ita 


bility by drawing up a scheme 
accomplishment, enibudied in a Draft 
of an Act of Parliament: a scheme 
which has the almost unparaileled 
merit, of carrying out a great principle 
of government in a manner approach 
ing to 1deal perfection as regards the 
special object in view, while 1t attains 
incidentally several other ends, of 
scarcely inferior importance. 
According to this plan, the unit of 
representation, the quota of electors 
who would be entitled to have a mem- 
ber to themselves, would be ascertained 
by the ordinary process of taking ave- 
rages, the number of voters being di- 
vided by the number of seats in the 
House: and every candidate who ob- 
tained that quota would be ie 
from however great a number of loca 
constituencies it might be gathered. 
ale votes would, as at present, be given 
locally; but any elector would be at 
liberty to vote for any candidate, in 
whatever part of the country he might 
offer himself. Those electors, there- 
fore, who did not wish to be repre 
sented by any of the local candidates, 
might aid by their vote in the re- 
turn of the person they liked best 
among all those throughout the coum 
try, who had expressed a willingness to’ 
be chosen. This would, so far, give 
reality to the electoral rights of the 
otherwise virtually disfranchised — 
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nority. But it is important that not 
those alone who refuse to vote for any 
of the local candidates, but those also 
who vote for one of them and are de- 
feated, should be enabled to find alse- 
where the representation which the 

have not succeeded in obtaining in their 
own district. It is therefore provided 
that an elector may deliver a voting 
paper, containing other names in addi- 
tion to the one which stands foremost 
in his preference. His vote would onl 

be counted for one candidate; but if 
the object of his first choice failed to 
be returned, from not having obtained 
the quota, his second perhaps might 
be more fortunate. He may extend his 
list to a greater number, in the order 
of his preference, co that if the names 
which stand near the top of the list 
eithcr cannot make up the quota, or 
are able to make it up without his vote, 
the vote may still be used for some one 
whom it may assist in returning. ‘To 
obtain the full number of members reé 
quired to complete the House, as well 
as to prevent very popular candidates 
from engrossing nearly all the suffrages, 
it is necessary, however many votes a 


candidate may obtain, that no more of | 


them than the quota should be counted 
for his return: the remainder of those 
who voted for him would have their 
votes counted for the next person on 
their respective lists who needed them, 
and could by their aid complete the 
uota, To deterinine which of a can- 
idate’s votes should be used for his 
return, and which set free for others, 
severa] methods are proposed, into which 
we shall not here enter. He would of 
course retain the votes of all those who 
would not otherwise be represented ; 
end for the remainder, drawing lots, in 
default of better, would be an unobjec- 
tionalle expedient. The voting papers 
would be conveyed to a central oftice, 
where the votes would be counted, the 
number of first, second, third, and other 
votes given for each candidate ascer- 
tained, and the es would be allotted 
® every one who could make it up, 
til the number of the House was 
complete ; first votes being preferred to 
eecond, second to third, and so forth. 
The voting papers, and all the elements 
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of the calculation, would be placed in 
public repositories, accessible to all} 
whom they concerned; and if any one 
who had obtained the quota was not 
duly returned, it would be in his power 
easily to prove it. 

These are the main provisions of the 
scheme. Fora more minute knowledge 
of its very simple machinery, I must 
refer to Mr. Hare’s ‘Treatise on the 
Election of Representatives’ (a small 
volume published in 1859),* and to a 
le Sa Ly Mr. Wenry Fawcett (now 

rofessor of Political Economy in the 
University of Cambridge), published in 
1860, and entitled ‘Mr. Hare’s Reforre 
Bill simplified and explained.’ This 
last is a very clear and concise exposi- 
tion of the plan, reduced to its simplest 
elements, ty the omission of some of 
Mr. Hare’s original provisions, which, 

| though in themselves beneficial, were 
‘thought to take more from the simpli 
city of the scheme than they added to 
its practical usefulness. The more 
these works are studied, the stronger, 
I venture to predict, will be the im 
pression of the perfect feasibility of the 
scheme, and its transcendent advan- 
tages. Such and so numerous are these, 
that, in my conviction, they place Mr. 
Hare’s plan among the very greatest 
Improvements yet made in the theory 
and practice of government. 

In the first place, it secures a repre- 
sentation, In proportion to numbers, of 
every division of the electoral body: 
not two great parties alone, with per- 
haps a few large sectional minorities 
in particular places, but every minority 
in the whole nation, consisting of a 
sufticiently large number to be, on prin- 
ciples of equal justice, entitled to a re- 
presentative. Secondly, no elector would, 
as at present, be nominally represented 
by some one whom he had not chosen. 
Every member of the House would be 
the representative of an unanimous 
constituency. He would represent a 
thousand electors, or two thousand, or 
five thousand, or ten theusand, as the 
quota might be, every one of whom 
would have not only voted for him, but 
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* In asecond edition, published recently, 
Mr. Hare has mado important im srovementy 
in some of the detailed provisions, 


selected him from the whole country; 
not merely from the assortment of two 
or three perhaps rotten oranges, which 
may be the only choice offercd to him 
in his loca] market. Under this rcla- 
tion the tie between the elector and the 
representative would be of a strength, 
and a value, of which at present we 
have no experience. Every one of the 
electors would be personally identified 
with his representative, and the repre- 
sentative with his constituents. [very 
elector who voted for him, would have 
done so either because, among all the 
candidates for Parliament who are fa- 
vourably known to a certain number of 
electors, he is the one who best ex- 
pee the voter’s own opinions, or 

cause he is one of those whose abili- 
ties and character the voter most re- 
spects, and whom he most willingly 
trusts to think for him. The member 
would represent persons, not the mere 
bricks and mortar of the town—-the 
voters themselves, not a few vestrymen 
or parish notabilities merely. All, how- 
ever, that is worth preserving in the 
representation of places would be pre- 
served. Though the Parliament of the 
nation ought to have as little as pos- 
sible to do with purely loca] affairs, yet, 
while it has to do with them, there 
ought to be members specially commis- 
sioned to look after the interests of 
every important locality: and these 
there would still be. In every locality 
which could make up the quota within 
itself, the majority would generally 
prefer to be represented by one ofithem- 
selves; by a person of local knowledge, 
and residing in the locality, if there is 
any such person to be found among the 
candidates, who is otherwise well qua- 
lified to be their representative. It 
would be the minoritics chiefly, who 
being unable to return the local mem- 
ber, would look out elsewhere for a can- 
didate likely to obtain other votes in 
addition to their own. 

Of all modes in which a national 
representation can possibly be consti- 
tuted, this one affords the best security 
for the intellectual qualifications de- 
sirable in the representatives. At pre- 
sent, by universal admission, it is be- 
goming more and more difficult for any 
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one, who has only talents and character, 
to gain admission into the House of 
Commons. The only persons who can 
et elected are those who possess local 
influence, or make their way by lavish 
expenditure, or who, on the invitation 
of three or four tradesmen or attorneys, 
are scnt down by one of the two great 
parties from their London clubs, as 
men whose votes the party can depend 
on under all circumstances. On Mr. 
Hare’s system, those who did not like 
the local candidates, or who could not 
succeed in carrying the local candidate 
they preferred, would have the power 
to fill up their voting papers by a se- 
lection from all the persons of nationas 
reputation, on the list of candidates, 
with whose general political principles 
they were in sympathy. Almost every 
person, therefore, who had made him- 
self in any way honourably distin- 
guished, though devoid of local influ- 
ence, and having sworn allegiance to 
no political party, would have a fair 
chance of making up the quota; and 
with this encouragement such persons 
might be sEieien to offer themselves, 
in numbers hitherto undreamt_ of. 
Hundreds of able men of independent 
thought, who would have no chance 
whatever of being chosen by the ma- 
joni ty of any existing constituency, have 
by their writings, or their exertions in 
some field of public usefulness, made 
themselves known and approved by a 
few eae in almost every district of 
the kingdom; and if every vote that 
would be given for them in every place 
could be counted for their election, they 
might be able to complete the number 
of the quota. In no other way which 
it seems possible to suggest, would Par- 
liament be so certain of containing the 
very élite of the country. 
nd it is not aalely through the 
votes of minorities that this system of 
election would raise the intellectual 
standard of the House of Commons. 
Majorities would be compelled to look 
out for members of a much higher 
calibre. When the individuals com- 
posing the majority would no longer be 
reduced to Hobson’s choice, of either 
voting for the person brought forward 
by their local leaders, or not voting at 
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all; when the nominee of the leaders 
would have to encounter the competi- 
tion not eclely of the candidate of the 
minority, but of all the men of esta- 
blished reputation in the country who 
were willing to serve; it would be im- 
possible any longer to foist upon the 
electors the first person who presents 
himself with the catchwords of the 
party in his mouth, and three or four 
thousand pounds in his pocket. The 
Majority would insist on having a can- 
didate worthy of their choice, or they 
would carry their votes somewhere else, 
and the minority wouia prevail. The 
slavery of the majority to the least 
estimable portion of their number would 
be at an end: the very best and most 
capable of the local notabilities would 
be put forward by preference; if pos- 
sible, such as were known in some ad- 
vantageous way beyond the locality, 
that their local strength might have a 
chance of being fortified by stray votes 
from elsewhere. Constituencies would 
become competitors for the best candi- 
dates, and would vie with one another 
tm selecting from among the men of 
yocal knowledge and connexions those 
who were most distinguished in every 
other respect. 

The natural tendency of representa- 
tive government, as of modern civiliza- 
tion, is towards collective mediocrity : 
and this tendency is increased by all 
reductions and extensions of the fran- 
chise, their effect being to place the 
principal power in the hands of classes 
more and more below the highest level 
of instruction in the community. But 
thongh the superior intellects and cha- 
racters will necessarily be outnumbered, 
it makes a great difference whether or 
not they are heard. In the false demo- 
cracy which, instead of giving repre- 
sentation to all, gives it only to the 
lecal majorities, the voice of the in- 
atructed minority may have no organs 
at all in the representative body. it is 
an admitted fact that in the American 
democracy, which is constructed on 

ethis faulty model, the highly-cultivated 
members of the ccemmunity, except 

such of them as are willing to sacrifice 

their own opinions and modes of judg- 

{, aud become the servile mouth- 
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picces of their infcriors in knowledge, 
seldom even offer themselves for Con- 
a or the State Legislatures, so little 
iktelihood have they of being returned. 
Had a plan like Mr. Hare’s by good 
fortune suggested itself to the enlight- 
ened and patriotic founders of the 
American Republic, the Federal and 
State Assemblies would have contained 
many of these distinguished men, and 
democracy would have been spared ita 
greatest reproach and one of its most 
formidable evils. Against this evil the 
system of personal representation, pro- 
osed by Mr. Hare, is almost a specific, 
Ihe minority of instructed minds scat- 
tered through the local constituencies, 
would unite to return a number, pro- 
portioned to their own numbers, of the 
very ablest men the country contains. 
They would be under the strongest in- 
ducement to choose such men, since in 
no other mode could they make their 
small numerical aa tell for any- 
thing considerable. © representa- 
tives of the majority, besides that they 
wonld themselves be improved in quality 
by the operation of the system, would 
no longer have the whole field to them- 
selves. They would indeed outnumber 
the others, as much as the one class of 
electors outnumbers the other in the 
country: they could always outvote 
them, but they would speak and vote 
in their presence, and subject to their 
criticism. When any diffcrence arose, 
they would have to meet the arguments 
of the instructed few, by reasons, at 
least apparently, as cogent; and since 
they could not, as those do who are 
speaking to persons already unanimous, 
simply assume that they are in the 
right, it would spice bee | happen to 
them to become convinced that they 
were in the wrong. As they would in 
general be well-meaning (for thus much 
may reasonably be expected from a 
fairly-chosen national representation), 
their own minds would be insensibl 
raised by the infiuence of the min 
with which they were in contact, or 
even in conflict. The champions of 
unpopular doctrines would not put forth 
their arguments merely in books and 
periodicals, read only by their own 
side; the opposing ranks would meget 
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face to face and hand to hand, and 
there would be a fair comparison of 
_their intellectual strength, in the pre- 
sence of the country. It would thén 
be found out whether the opinion which 
prevailed by counting votes, would also 
prevail if the votes were weighed as 
well as counted. The multitude have 
often a true instinct for distinguishing 
an able man, when he has the means 
of displaying his ability in a fair field 
before them. If such a man fails to 
obtain at least some portion of his just 
weight, it is through institutions or 
usages which keep him out of sight. 
‘n the old democracies there were no 
means of keeping out of sight any 
able man: the bema was open to hin ; 
he needed nobody’s consent to become 
a public adviser. It is not so in a re- 
presettative government; and the best 
friends of representative democracy can 
hardly be without misgivings, that the 
Themistocles or Demosthenes whose 
counsels would have saved the nation, 
might be unable during his whole life 
ever to obtain aseat. Dut if the pre- 
sence in the representative assembly 
can be insured, of even a few of the 
first minds in the country, though the 
remainder consist only of average minds, 
the influence of these leading spirits is 
sure to make itself sensibly felt in the 
pe deliberations, even though they 
e known to be, in many respects, op- 
posed to the tone of popular opinion 
and feeling. I am unable to conceive 
any mode by which the presence of 
such minds can be so positively in- 
sured, as by that proposed by Mr. 
Hare. 

This portion of the Assembly would 
also be the appropriate organ of a 
great social function, for which there is 
no provision in any existing democracy, 
but which in no government can re- 
main permanently unfulfilled without 
condemning that government to infal- 
lible degeneracy and decay. This 
may be called the function of Antagon- 
iem. In every government thcre is 
some power stronver than all the rest; 
and the power which is strongest tends 
pores ly to become the sole power. 

artly by intention, and partly uncon- 
scious. ', st is ever striving to make all 
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other things bend to itself; and is not 

content while there is anything which 

makes permanent head against it, any, 
influence not in agreement with its 

spirit. Yet if it succecds in suppress- 

ing all rival influences, and molding 
everything after its own model, im- 
provement, in that country, is at ar 

end, and decline commences. Humans 

improvement is a product of man 

factors, and no power ever yet const 
tuted among mankind includes them 

all: even the most beneficent power 
only contains in itself some of the re- 
quisites of good, and the remainder, if 
peers is to continue, must be derived 
rom some other source. No commu- 
nity has ever long continued progres- 

sive, but while a conflict was going on 

between the strongest power in the 
community and some rival power; be- 

tween the spiritual and temporal au- 
thorities; the military or territorial 
and the industrious classes; the king 
and the people; the orthodox, an 

religious reformers, When the victory 
on either side was so complete as to 
put an end to the strife, and no other 
conflict took its place, first stagnation 

followed, and then decay. ‘The ascen- 
dancy of the numerical majority is less 
unjust, and on the whole less mischiev- 

ous, than many others, but it is at- 
tended with the very same kind ot 
dangers, and even more certainly ; for 
when the government isin the hands 
of One or a Few, the Many are always 
existent as a rival power, which may 
not be strong enough ever to control 
the other, but whose opinion and sen- 
timent are a moral, and even a social, 
support to all who, either from convic- 
tion or contrariety of interest, are op 

posed to any of the tendencies of the 
ruling authority. -But when the De 

mocracy is supreme, there is no One ox 
Few strong enough for dissentient opi. 
nions and injured or menaced interests 
to lean upon. The great difficulty of 
democratic government has hitherto 
seemed to be, how to provide, in a 
democratic society, what circumstances, 
have provided hitherto in all the 
societies which have maintained theme 
selves ahead of others—a social sup- 


port, a point d'appui, for individual 
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resistance to the tendencies of the 
ruling power; a protection, a rallying 
point, for opinions and interests whic 
the ascendant public opinion views 
with disfavour. For want of such a 
point d’appui, the older societies, and 
all but a few modern ones, either fell 
into dissolution or became stationary 
(which means slow deterioration) 
through the exclusive predominance 
of a part only of the conditions of 
social and mental well-being. 

Now, this great want the system of 
Personal Representation is fitted to 
supply, in the most perfect manner 
which the circumstances of modern 
society admit of. The only quarter in 
‘which to look for a supplement, or 
completing corrective, to the instincts 
of a democratic majority, is the in- 
structed minority: but, in the ordinary 
mode of constituting democracy, this 
minority has no organ: Mr. Hare's 
system provides one. The representa- 
tives who would be returned to Parlia- 
ment by the aggregate of minoritics, 
would afford that organ in its greatest 
perfection. A separate organization of 
the instructed classes, even if practi- 
cable, would: be invidious, and could 
only escape from being offensive by 
being totally without influence. But 
if the élite of these classes formed part 
of the Parliament, by the same title as 
any other of its members—by repre- 
senting the same number of citizens, 
the same numerical fraction of the 
national will—their pet could 
give umbrage to nobody, winle they 
would be in the position of highest 
vantage, both for making their opinions 
und counsels heard on all important 
subjects, and for taking an active part 
in public business. Their abilities 
would probably draw to them more 
than their numerical share of the 
actual administration of government ; 
as the Athenians did not confide re- 

onsible public functions to Cleon or 

Yea the employment of Cleon 
at Pylos and Amphipolis was purely 
exceptional), but Nicias, and Thera- 
reenes, and Alcibiades, were in constant 
employment both at home and abroad, 
thongh known to sympathize more 
with oligarchy than with democracy 
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The instructed minority would, in the 
actual voting, count only for their 
numbers, but as a moral power dhey 
would count for much more, in ;irtue 
of their knowledge, and of the influence 
t would give them over the rest. An 
arrangement better adapted tu keep 
popular opinion within reason and jus- 
tice, and to guard it from the various 
deteriorating influences which assail 
the weak side of democracy, could 
scarcely by human ingenuity be de- 
vised. A democratic people would in 
this way be provided with what in any 
other way it would almost certainly 
miss—leaders of a higher grade of in- 
tellect and character than itself. 
Modern democracy would have its 
occasional Pericles, and its habi- 
tual group of superior and guiding 
minds. 

With all this array of reasons, of the 
most fundamental character, on the 
affirmative side of the question, what 
is there on the negative? Nothing 
that will sustain examination, when 
people can once be induced to bestow 
any real examination upon a new 
thing. Those indeed, if any such 
there be, who under pretence of equal 
justice, aim only at substituting the 
class ascendancy of the poor for that of 
the rich, will of course be unfavourable 
to a scheme which places both ona 
level. But I do not believe that any 
such wish exists at present among the 
working classes of this country, though 
I would not answer for the effect which 
opportunity and demagogic artifices 
may lfereafter have in exciting it. In 
the United States, where the numeri- 
cal majority have long been in full por- 
session of collective despotism, they 
would probably be as unwilling to part 
with it as a single despot, or an aristo- 
cracy. But I belicve that the English 
democracy would as yet be content 
with protection against the class legis- 
lation of others, without claiming the 
power to exercise it in their turn. 

Among the ostensible objectors te 
Mr. Hare's scheme, some profess to 
think the plan unworkable; but these, 
it will be found, are generally people 
who have ates haa of it, or have 
given it a very slight and cursory exe 
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mination. Others are unable to recon- 
cile themaclves to the loss of what they 
term the local character of the repre- 
sentation. A nation does not seem to 
them to consist of persons, but of arti- 
ficial units, the creation of geography 
and statistics. Parliament must repre- 
sent towns and counties, not human 
beings. But noone secks to annihilate 
towns and counties. ‘Towns and coun- 
ties, it may be presumed, are repre- 
sented, when the human beings who 
inhabit them are represented. Local 
feelings cannot exist without somebody 
who feels them; nor local interests 
without somebody interested in them. 
If the human beings whose feelings 
and interests these are, have their pro- 
per share of representation, these feel- 
Ings and interests are represented, in 
common with all other feelings and 
interests of those persons. But I can- 
not see why the feelings and interests 
which arrange mankind according to 
localities, should be the only ones 
thought worthy of being represented ; 
or why people who have other feelings 
and interests, which they value more 
than they do their geographical ones, 
should be restricted to these as the 
sole principle of their political classifi- 
cation. The notion that Yorkshire 
and Middlesex have rights apart from 
those of their inhabitants, or that 
Liverpool and Exeter are the proper 
objects of the legislator’s care, in con- 
tradistinction to the population of those 
places, is a curious specimen of delu- 
sion produced by words. 

In general, however, objectdérs cut 
the matter short by affirming that the 
people of England will never consent 
to such a system. What the people of 
England are likely to think of those 
who pass such @ summary sentence on 
their capacity of understanding and 
judgment, deeming it superfluous to 
consider whether a thing is right or 
wrong before affirming that they are 
certain to reject it, 1 will not undertake 
to say. For my own part, I do not 
think that the people of England have 
deserved to be, without trial, stigma- 
tized ag insurmountably prejudiced 
against anything which can be proved 
to be good either for themeelves or for 
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others. It also appears to me that 
when prejudices persist obstinately, it 
is the fault of nobody so much as of 
those who make a point of proclaiming 
them insuperable, as an excuse to them- 
selves for never joining in an attempt 
to remove them. Any prejudice what- 
ever will be insurmountable, if those 
who do not share it themscives, truckle 
to it, and flatter it, and accept it as a 
law of nature. I belicve, however, that 
in this case there is in general, among 
those who have yet heard of the pro- 
position, no other hostility to it, iat 
the natura] and healthy distrust attach. 
ing to all novelties which have not been 
sufficiently canvassed to make gene- 
rally manifest all the pros and cons of 
the question. The only serious obstacle 
is the unfamiliarity: this indeed is a 
formidable one, for the imagination 
much more easily reconciles itself to a 
great alteration in substance, than to a 
very small one in names and forma. 
But unfamiliarity is a disadvantage 
which, when there is any rea] value in 
an idea, it only requires time to remove. 
And in these days of discussion, and 
general] y awakened interest in improve- 
ment, what formerly was the work of 
centuries, often requires only years. 


Since the first publication of this 
Treatise, several adverse criticisms have 
becn made on Mr. Hare's plan, which 
indicate at least a careful examination 
of it, and a more intelligent considera- 
tion than had previously been given to 
its pretensions. ‘This is the natural 
progress of the discussion of great im- 
provements. They are at first met by 
@ blind prejudice, and by arguments to 
which only blind pralndios could attach 
any value. As the prejudice weakens, 
the arguments it empivys for some time 
increase in strength; since, the plan 
being better understood, its inevitable 
inconveniences, and the circumstances 
which militate against its at once pro- 
ducing all the benefits it is intrinsically © 
capable of, come to light along with its 
merits. But, of all the objections, 
having any semblance of reason, whi¢h 
have come under my notice, there ig 
not one which had not been foreseen, 
considered and canvassed by the sup 
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porters of the plan, and found either 
onreal or easily surmountable. 

6 most serious, in appearance, of 
she objections, may be the most briefly 
answered; the assumed impossibility 
of guarding against fraud, or suspicion 
of fraud, in the operations of the Central 
Office. Publicity, and complete liberty 
of inspecting the voting papers after 
the election, were the sccurities pro- 
vided; but these, it is maintained, 
would be unavailing ; because, to check 
the returns, a voter would have to go 
over all the work that had been done 
by the staff of clerks. This would be 
@ very weighty objection, if there were 
any necessity that the returns should 
be verified individually by every voter. 
All that a simple voter could be ex- 
pected to do in the way of verification, 
would be to check the use made of his 
own voting paper; for which purpose 
every paper would be returned, after a 

roper interval, to the as from whence 
itcame. But what he could not do, 
would be done for him by the unsuc- 
cessful candidates and their agents. 
Those among the defeated, who thought 
that they ought to have been returned, 
would, singly or a number together, 
employ an agency for verifying the 
entire process of the election; and if 
they detected material error, the docu- 
ments would be referred to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, by whom the 
entire electoral operations of the nation 
would be examined and verified, at a 
tenth part the expense of time and 
money necessary for the scrutiny of a 
single return before an Election Com- 
mittee under the system now in force. 
Assuming the plan to be workable, 
two modes Have been alleged, in which 
its benefits might be frustrated, and 
injurious consequences produced in lieu 
of them. First, it is said that undue 
power would be given to knots or 
cliques ; sectarian combinations ; asso- 
ciations for special objects, such as tho 
Maine Law League, the Ballot or Libe- 
ration Society; or bodies united by class 
interosts or community of rgligious per- 
guasion. It is in the second place ob- 
ey that the system would admit of 
ing worked for party purposes. A 
ventral organ of each political party 





would send its list of 658 candidates 
all through the country, to be voted for 
by the whole of its supporters in every 
constituency. Their votes would far 
outnumber those which vouid ever be 
obtained by any independent candidate. 
The ‘ticket’ system, it is contended, 
would, as it does in America, operate 
solely in favour of the great organized 
partice, whose tickets would be accepted 

lindly, and voted for in their integrity ; 
and would hardly ever be outvoted, 
except occasionally by the sectarian 
groups, or knots of inen bound together 

a@ common crotchet, who have been 
already spoken of. 

The answer to this appears to be 
conclusive. No one pretends that 
under Mr. Hare’s or any other plan, 
organization would ccase to be an ad- 
vantage. Scattered elements are al- 
ways at a disadvantage, compared with 
organized bodies. As Mr. Hare's plan 
cannot alter the nature of things, we 
must expect that all parties or sections, 
great or small, which possess organiza- 
tion, would avail themselves of it to the 
utmost to strengthen their intluence. 
But under the existing system those 
influences are everything. The scat- 
tered elements are absolutely nothing. 
The voters who are neither bound to 
the great political nor to any of the 
little sectarian divisions, have no 
means of making their votes available. 
Mr. Hare’s plan gives them the means. 
They might be more, or less, dexterous 
in using it. They might obtain their 
share of influence, or much less than 
their share. But whatever they did 
acquire would be clear gain. And when 
it is assumed that every petty interest, 
or combination for a petty object, would 
give itself an organization, why should 
we suppose that the great intcrest of 
national intellect and character would 
alone remain unorganized? If there 
would be Temperance tickets, and 
Ragved School tickets, and the like, 
would not one public-spirited person in 
a constituency be sufficient to put forth 
@ ‘personal merit’ ticket, and circulate 
it through a whole neighbourhood ? 
And might not a few such persons, 
ergo in London, select from the list 
of candidates the most distinguished 
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names, without regard to technical di- 
visions of opinion, and publish them at 
9 trifling expense through all the con- 
stituencies ? It must ba remembered 
that the influence of the two great 
purties, under the present mode of 
election, is unlimited: in Mr. Hare’s 
scheme it would be reat, but confined 
within bounds. Neither they, nor any 
of the smaller knots, would be able to 
elect more members than in proportion 
to the relative number of their adhe- 
rents. The ticket system in America 
Operates under conditions the reverse 
of this. In America electors vote -for 
the party ticket, because the election 
goes by @ mere majority, and a vote for 
any one who is certain not to obtain 
the majority, isthrown away. Dut, on 
Mr. Hare’s system, a vote given to a 
person of known worth has almost as 
much chance of obtaining its object, as 
one given to a party candidate. It 
might be hoped, therefore, that every 
Liberal or Conservative, who was any- 
thing besides a Liberal or a Conserva- 
tive—who had any preferences of his 
own in addition to those of his party— 
would scratch through the names of 
the more obscure and insignificant 
party candidates, and inscribe in their 
stead some of the men who are an 
honour to the nation. And the proba- 
bility of this fact would operate as a 
strong inducement with those who drew 
up the party lists, not to confine them- 
selves to pledged party men, but to in- 
clude along with these, in their respec- 
tive tickets, such of the national nota- 
bilities as were more in sympathy with 
their side than with the opposite. 

The real difficulty, for it is not to be 
dissembled that there is a difficulty, is 
that the independent voters, those who 
are desirous of voting for unpatronized 

rsons of merit, would be apt to put 

own the names of a few such persons, 
and to fill up the remainder of their list 
with mere party candidates, thus help- 
ing to seell the numbers against those 
by whom they would prefer to be re- 
presented. ere would be an easy 
remedy for this, should it be necessary 
to resort to it, namely, to impose a 
limit to the number o eccondary or 
oontingeut votes. No voter is likely 
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to have an independent preference, 
grounded on knowledge, for 658, or 
even for 100 candidates. There would 
be little objection to his being limited 
to twenty, fifty, or whatever might be 
the number in the selection of whom 
there was some proLability that his 
own choice would be exercised—that 
he would vote as an individual, and 
not as one of the mere rank and file of 
a party. But even without this restric- 
tion, the evil would be likely to cure 
itself as soon as the system came to be 
well understood. To counteract it would 
become a paramount object with all the 
knots and cliques whose influence is so 
much deprecated. From these, each 
in itself a sma}] minority, the word 
would go forth, ‘ Vote for your special 
candidates only; or at least put their 
names foremost, so as to give them 
the full chance which your numerical 
strength warrants, of obtaining the 
quota by means of first votes, or with- 
out descending low in the scale.’ And 
those voters she did not belong to any 
clique, would profit by the lesson. 

The minor groups would have pre. 
cisely the amount of power which they 
ought to have. The influence they 
could exercise would be exactly that 
which their number of voters entitled 
them to; not a particle more; while, 
to ensure even that, they would have 
& motive to put up, as representatives 
of their special objects, candidates 
whose other recommendations would 
enable them to obtain the suffrages of 
voters not of the sect or clique. It is 
curious to observe how the popular line 
of argument in defence of existing 
systems veers round, according to the 
nature of the attack made upon them. 
Not many ycars ago it was the fa- 
vourite argument in support of the 
then existing system of representatio 
that under it all ‘interests’ or ‘ classes 
were represented. And certainly, all 
interests or classes of any importance 
ought to be represented, that Is, ought 
to have spokesmen, or advocates, in 
Parliament. But from thence it was 
argued that a system ought to be syp- 
ported, which gave to the aire inte- 
rests not advucates merely, but the 
tribunal itself. Now hebold the change. 
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Mr. Hare's system makes it impossible 
for partial interests to have the command 
of the tribunal, but it ensures them ad- 
vocates, and for doing even this it is 
reproached. Because it unites the good 
points of class representation and the 
ood points of numerical representation, 
it is attacked from both sides at once. 
But it is not such objections as these 
that are the real difficulty in getting 
the system accepted ; it is the exagge- 
rated notion entertained of its com- 
plexity, and the consequent doubt 
whether it is capable of being carried 
into effect. The only complete answer 
to this objection would be actual trial. 
When the merits of the plan shall have 
become more generally known, and 
shall have gained for it a wider support 
among impartial thinkers, an effort 
should be made to obtain its introduc- 
tion experimentally in some limited 
field, such as the municipal election of 
some great town. An opportunity was 
lost, when the decision was taken to 
divide the West Riding of Yorkshire 
for the purpose of giving it four mem- 
bers; instead of trying the new prin- 
ciple, by leaving the constituency un- 
divided, and allowing a candidate to 
be returned on obtaining either in first 
or secondary votes, a fourth part of the 
whole number of votes given. Such 
experiments would be a very imperfect 
test of the worth of the plan: but they 
would be an exemplification of its mode 
of working; they would enable people 
to convince themselves that it is not 
impracticable ; would familiarize them 
with its machinery, and afford some 
materials for judging whether the dif- 
ficulties which are thought to be so 
formidable, are real or only imaginary. 
The day when such a partial trial shall 
be sanctioned by Parliament, will, I 
believe, inaugurate a new era of Par- 
liamentary Reform; destined to give 
to Representative Government a shape 
fitted to its mature and triumphant 
peril, when it shall have passed 
through the militant stage in which 
alone the world has yet scen it.* 


® In the interval between the last and 
present editions of this treatise, it bas be- 
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come known that the experiment here sug- 
gested has actually been made on a larger 
than any municipal or provincial scale, and 
has been in course of trial for several years 
Inethe Danish Constitution (not that of 
Denmark proper, but the Constitution 
framed for the entire Danish kingdom) the 
equal representation of minorities was pro- 
vided for on a plan so nearly identical with 
Mr. Hare’s, as to add another to the many 
examples how the ideas which resolve diffi- 
culties arising out of a general situation of 
the huinan mind or of society, present them- 
selves, without communication, to several 
superior minds at once, This feature of the 
Danish electoral law has been brought fully 
and clearly before the British public in an 
able paper by Mr. Robert Lytton, forming 
one of the valuable reports by Secretaries of 
Legation, printed by order of the House of 
Commons in ]864, Mr. Hare’s plan, which 
may now be also called M. Andrs’s, has 
thus advanced from the position of a simple 
project to that of a realized political fact. 

Though Denmark is as yet the only 
country in which Personal Representation 
has become an institution, the progress of 
the idea among thinking minds has been 
very rapid. In almost ali the countries in 
which universal suffraze is now regarded as 
a necessity, the scheme is rapidly making its 
way: with the friends of democracy, as a 
logical consequence of their principle; with 
those who rather accept than prefer demo 
craiic government, as an indispensable cor- 
rective of its inconveniences, The political 
thinkers of Switzerland led the way. Those 
of France followed. To mention no others, 
within a very recent period two of the most 
influential and authoritative political writers 
in France, one belonging w -ne moderate 
liberal and the other to the :xtrerne demo- 
cratic school, have given .12 public adhesion 
to the plan, Among .te Serman supporters 
is numbercd one of :ne most eminent politi- 
cal thinkersin Germany, who is also a dis- 
tinguished neinber of the liberal Cabinet of 
the Grand Duke of Baden. This subject, 
among vthers, nas its share in the important 
awakeniny uf thought in the American re- 
public,*which is already one of the fruits of 
the great pending contest for human free- 
dom, Inthe two principal of our Australian 
colonies Mr. Hares plan has been brought 
under the consideration of their respective 
legislatures, and though not yet adopted, has 
already a strong arty in its favour; while 
the clear and complete understanding of its 
principles, shown by the majority of the 
speakers both on the Conservative and on 
the Radical side of general politics, shows 
how unfounded is the notion of its being too 
complicated to be capable of being generally 
comprehended and acted on. Nothing is re- 
quired to make both the p an anu its advane 
tages perfectly inteiligible to all, except that 
the time should have come when they will 
think it worth their while to take the trouble 
of really attending to it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OF THE EXTENSION 


Sco a representative democracy as 
has now been sketched, representative 
of all, and not solely of the majority— 
in which the interests, the opinions, 
the grades of intellect which are out- 
numbered would nevertheless be heard, 
and would have a chance of obtaining 
by weight of character and strength of 
argument, an influence which would 
not belong to their numerical force — 
this democracy, which is alone equal, 
alone impartial, alone the government 
of all by all, the only true type of de- 
mocracy — would be free from the 
greatest evils of the falsely-called de- 
mocracies which now prevail, and from 
which the current idea of democracy is 
exclusively derived. But even in this 
democracy, absolute power, if the 

chose to exercise it, would rest wit 

the numerical majority; and these 
would be composed exclusively of a 
_single class, alike in biasses, preposses- 
sions, and general modes of thinking, 
and a class, to say no more, not the 
most highly cultivated. The constitu- 
tion would therefore still be liable to 
the characteristic evils of class govern- 
ment: in a far less degree, assuredly, 
than that exclusive government by a 
class, which now usurps the name of 
democracy ; but still, under no effective 
restraint, except what might be*found 
in the good sense, moderation, and for- 
bearance, of the class itself. If checks 
of this description are sufficient, the 
philosophy of constitutional govern- 
ment is but solemn trifling. All trust 
in constitutions is grounded on the 
assurance they may afford, not that 
the depositaries of power will not, but 
that they cannot, misemploy it, De- 
mocracy is not the ideally best form of 
government unless this weak side of it 
can be strengthened; unless it can be 
so organized that no class, not even 
the most numerous, shall be able to 
reduce ail but itself to political insig- 
nificance, and direct the course of 
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legislation and administration by ita 
exclusive class interest. The problem 
is, to find the means of preventing this 
abuse, without sacrificing the cha 
racteristic advantages of popular go- 
vernment. 

These twofold requisites are not ful- 
filled by the expedient of a limitation 
of the suffrage, involving the com- 
pulsory exclusion of any portion of the 
citizens from a. voice in the representa- 
tion. Among the foremost benefits of 
free government is that education of 
the intelligence and of the sentiments, 
which is carried down to the very 
lowest ranks of the people when the 
are called to take a part in acts whic 
directly affect the great interests of 
their country. On this topic { have 
aiready dwelt so emphatically, that I 
only return to it, because there are few 
who seem to attach to this effect of 
popular institutions all the importance 
to which it is entitled. People think 
it fanciful to expect so much from what 
seems so slight a cause—to recognise 
@ potent instrument of mental improve- 
ment in the exercise of political fran- 
chises by manual labourers. Yet 
unless substantial mental cultivation 
in the mass of mankind is to be a 
mere vision, this is the road by which 
it must come. If any one supposes 
that this road will not bring it, 1 call 
to witness the entire contents of M. de 
Tocqueville’s great work; and espe- 
cially his estimate of the Americans, 
Almost all travellers are struck by the 
fact that every American is in some 
sense both a patriot, and a person of 
cultivated intelligence; and M. de 
Tocqueville has shown how close the 
connexion is between these qualities 
and their democratic institutions. No 
such wide diffusion of the idea, tastes, 
and sentiments of educated mit ds, hes 
ever been seen elsewhere, or even con- 
ceived as attainable.* Yet this ig 

* The fullowing “extract from the Report 
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nothing to what we might look for in 
@ government equally democratic in its 
unexclusiveness, but better organized 
in other important points. For poli- 
tical life is indeed in America a most 
valuable school, but it is a school from 
which the ablest teachers are ex- 
cluded; the first minds in the 
country being as effectually shut out 
from the national representation, and 
from public functions generally, as if 
they were under a formal disqualifica- 
tion. The Demos, too, being in Ame- 
rica the one source of power, all the 
selfish ambition of the country gravi- 
tates towards it, as it does in despotic 
countries towards the monarch: the 
people, like the despot, is pursued with 
adulation and sycophaacy, and the 
corrupting effects of power fully keep 

ce with its improving and ennobling 
influences. It, even with this alloy, 
democratic institutions produce so 
marked a superiority of mental deve- 
lopment in the lowest class of Ameri- 
cans, compared with the corresponding 
classes in England and elsewhere, 
what would it be if the good portion of 
the influence could be retained without 
the bad? And this, to a certain ex- 
tent, may be done; but not by exclid- 
ing that portion of the people, who 
have fewest intellectual stimuli of 


of the English Commissioner to the New York 
Exhibition,’* which [quote from Mr. Carey’s 
* Principles of Social Science,” bears striking 
testimony to one part, at least, of the asser- 
tion in the text :— 

“We have a few great engineers and me- 
chanics, and a large body of clever workmen; 
but the Americans seem likely to become a 
whole nation of such people, Already, their 
rivers swarm with steamboats; their valleys 
are becoming crowded with factories; their 
towns, surpassing those of every state of 
Europe, except Belgium, Holland, and Eng- 
land, are the abodes of all the skill which 
now distinguishes a town population; and 
there is scarcely an art in Europe not carried 
on in America with equal or greater skill 
than in Europe, though it has been here cul- 
tivated and improved tiurougi ayes. A whole 
nation of Franklins, Stephensons, and Watts 
in prospect, is something wonderful tor other 
nations to contemplate. In contrast with the 
coinparative inertness and ignorance of the 
®ulk of the people of Europes, whatever may 
be the superiority of a few well-instructed 
and gifted persons, the great intelligence of 
the whole people of America is the circum- 
stance most worthy of public attention.” 
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other kinds, from so inestimable an 
introduction to large, distant, and com- 
plicated interests as is afforded by the 
attention they may be induced to 
bestow on political affairs. It is by 
olitical discussion that the manual 
Laer whose. employment is a 
routine, and whose way of life brirgs 
him in contact with no variety of im- 
pressions, circumstances, or ideas, is 
taught that remote causes, and events 
which take place far off, have a most 
senaible effect even on his personal 
interests; and it is from political dis- 
cussion, and collective political action, 
that one whose daily occupations con- 
centrate his interests in a small circle 
round himself, learns to feel for and 
with his fellow-citizens, and becomes 
consciously # wember of a great com- 
munity. But wolitical discussions fly 
over the heads o; those who have no 
votes, and are not endeavouring to 
acquire them. Their ps<ition, in com- 
parison with the electors, ?s that of the 
audience in a court of justice, com- 
ared with the twelve men in the jury- 

x. Itis not their suffrages that are 
asked, it is not their opinion that is 
sought to be influenced; the appeals 
are made, the arguments addressed, to 
others than them; nothing depends on 
the decision they may arrive at, and 
there is no necessity and very little 
inducement to them to come to any. 
Whoever, in an otherwise popular go- 
vernment, has no vote, and no prospect 
of obtaining it, will either be a per- 
manent malcontent, or will feel as one 
whom the general affairs of society do 
not concern; for whom they are to be 
managed by others; who ‘has no 
business with the laws except to obey 
them,’ nor with public interests an4 
concerns except as a looker-on. Whar 
he will know or care about them from 
this position, may partly be measured 
by what an average woman of the 
middle class knows and cares about 

olitics, compared with her husband or 
rothers. 

Independently of all these conside- 
rations, it is a personal injustice to 
withhold from any one, unless for the 
prevention of greater evils, the ordi-- 
nary privilege of having his voice 


reckoned in the disposal of affairs in 
which he has the same interest as 
other people. If he is compelled to 
y, if he may be compelled to fight, 
if he is required implicitly to obey, he 
should be legally entitled to be told 
what for; to have his consent asked, 
and his opinion counted at its worth, 
though not at more than its worth. 
There ought to be no pariahs in a full- 
grown and civilized nation; no ee 
sons disqualified, except through their 
own default. Iivery one is degraded, 
whether aware of it or not, when 
other people, without consulting him, 
take upon themselves unlimited power 
to regulate his destiny. And even in 
a much more improved state than the 
human mind has ever yet reached, it 
is not in nature that they who are thus 
disposed of should meet with as fair 
ple as those who have a voice. 
Rulers and ruling classes are under a 
necessity of considering the intcrests 
and wishes of those who have the 
sulirage, but of those who are ex- 
eluded, it is in their option whether 
they will do so or not and however 
honestly disposed, they are in general 
too fully occupied with things which 
they must attend to, to have much 
room in their thoughts for anything 
which they can with impunity disre- 
ard. No arrangement uf the suf- 
rage, therefore, can be permanently 
satisfactory, in which any person or 
class is peremptorily excluded; in 
which the electoral privilege is not 
ppen to all persons of full age who de- 
tire to obtain it. ‘ 
There are, however, certain exclu- 
tions, required by positive reasons, 
which do not conflict with this prin- 
tiple, and which, though an evi) in 


themselves, are only to he got rid of 


by the cessation of the state of things 
which requires them. I regard it as 
wholly inadmissible that any person 
should participate in the suflrage, 
without being able to read, write, and, 
1 will add, perform the common opera- 
tions of arithmetic. Justice demands, 
even when the suffrage does not de- 
pend on it, that the means of attainin 

these elementary acquirements shoul 


be within the reach of every person, 
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either gratuitously, or at an expense 
not exceeding what the poorest, who 
earn their own living, can afford. If 
this were really the case, people would 
no more think of giving the suffrage 
to a man who could not read, than of 
giving it to a child who could not 
eras and it would not be society 
that. would exclude him, but his own 
laziness. When society has not per- 
formed its duty, by rendering this 
amount of instruction accessible to all, 
there is some hardship in the case, but 
it is a hardship that ought to be borne. 
If society has neglected to discharge 
two solemn obligations, the more im- 
portant and more fundamental of the 
two must be fulfilled first: universal 
teaching must precede universal] en- 
franchisement, No one but those 
in whom an @ prtort theory hae 
silenced common sense, will maintain, 
that power over others, over the whole 
community, should be imparted to 
people who have not acquired the com- 
monest and most essential requisites 
tor taking care of themselves, for pur- 
suing intelligently their own interests, 
and those of the persons most nearly 
allied tothem. This argument, doubt- 
less, might be pressed further, and 
made to prove much more. It would 
be eminently desirable that other 
things besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, could be made necessary to 
the suffrage ; that some knowledge of 
the conformation of the earth, its 
natural and political divisions, the ele- 
ments of general history, and of the 
history and institutions of their own 
country, could be required from all 
electors. Lut these kinds of know- 
ledge, however indispensable to an in- 
telligent use of the suffrage, are not, 
in this county, nor probably anyw ere 
save in the Northern United States, 
accessible to the whole people; nor 
does there exist any trustworthy ma- 
chinery for ascertaining whether they 
have been acquired or not. The at. 
tempt, at ee would lead to 
partiality, chicanery, and every kind 
of fraud. It is better that the suffrage 
should be conterred indiscriminately, 
or even withheld indiscriminately, than 
that it should be given to one and 
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withheld from another at the discretion 
of a public officer. In regard, however, 
to reading, writing, and calculating, 
there need be no difficulty. It would 
be easy to require from every one who 
presented himself for registry, that he 
should, in the presence of the registrar, 
oopy a sentence from an English book, 
aiid periorm a sum in the rule of three; 
and to secure, by fixed rules and com- 
plete publicity, the honest application 
of so very simple a test. This condi- 
tion, therefore, should in all cases ac- 
an peny universal suffrage; and it 
would, after a few years, exclude none 
but those who cared so little for the 
privilege, that their vote, if given, 
would not in general be an indication 
of any real political opinion. 

It is also important, that the assem- 
bly which votes the taxes, either 
general or local, should be elected ex- 
clusively by those who pay something 
towards the taxes imposed. ‘Those 
who pay no taxes, disposing by their 
votes of other pcople’s money, have 
every motive to be lavish, and none to 
economize. As far as money matters 
are concerned, any power of voting 
Se by them is a violation of the 
sundamental principle of free govern- 
ment; a severance of the power of con- 
trol, from the interest in its beneficial 
exercise. It amounts to allowing them 
to put their hands into other people’s 
pockets, for any purpose which they 
think fit to call a public one; which in 
some of the great towns of the United 
States is known to have produced a 
scale of local taxation onerous beyond 
exaniple, and wholly borne by the 
wealthier classes. That representation 
should be co-extensive with taxation, 
not stopping short of it, but also not 
going beyond it, is in accordance with 
the theory of British institutions. 
Lut to reconcile this, as a condition 
annexed to the representation, with 
universality, it is essential, as it 
is on many other accounts desirable, 
that taxation, in a visible shane, 
should descend to the poorest class. 

this comntry, and in most others, 
there is probably no labouring family 
which does not contribute to the in- 
direct. taxes, by the purchase of tea, 


coffee, sugar, not to mention narcotics 
or stimulante. But this mode of de- 
fraying a share of the public expenses 
is® hardly felt: the payer, unless a 
person of education and reflection, does 
not identify his interest with a low 
scale of public expenditure, as closely 
as when money for its support is de- 
manded directly from himself; and 
even supposing him to do so, he would 
doubtless take care that, however 
lavish an expenditure he might, by his 
vote, assist in imposing upon the 
government, it should not be defrayed 
by any additional taxes on the articles 
which he himself consumes. It would 
be better that a direct tax, in the sim- 
le form of @ capitation, should be 
levied on every grown person in the 
community ; or that every such person 
should be admitted an elector, on 
allowing himsclf to be rated extra 
ordinem to the assessed taxes ; or that 
a small annual payment, rising and 
falling with the gross expenditure of 
the country, should be required from 
every registered elector; that so every 
one might feel that the money which 
he assisted in voting was partly his 
own, and that he was intercsted in 
keeping down its amount. 

Ifowever this may be, I regard it as 
required by first principles, that the 
reccipt of parish relicf should be a per- 
emptory disqualification for the fran- 
chiso. He who cannot by his labour 
suffice for his own support, has no 
claim to the privilege of helping him- 
self to the money of others. By be- 
coming dependent on the remaining 
members of the community for actual 
subsistence, he abdicates his claim to 
equal rizhts with them in other 
respects. Those to whom he ie in- 
de'‘ed for the continuance of his very 
existence, may justly claim the exclu- 
sive management of those common 
concerns, to which he now brings 
nothing, or less than he takes away. 
As a condition of the franchise, a term 
shonld be fixed, say five years previous 
to the registry, during which the ap. 
pii-ant’s name has not been on the 
parish books as a recipient of relief, 

‘o be an unceriified bankrupt, or to 
havc taken the benefit of the : 
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Act, should dfsqualify for the franchise 
until the person has paid his debts, or 
at least proved that he is not now, 
and has not for some long period befn, 
dependent on eleemosynary support. 
Non-payment of taxes, when Sone 
daa in that it cannot have arisen 
rom inadvertence, should disqualify 
while it lasts. These exclusions are 
not in their nature permanent. They 
exact such conditions only ag all are 
able, or ought to be able, to fulfil if 
they choose. They leave the suffrage 
accessible to all who are in the normal 
condition of a human being: and if 
any one has to forego it, he either does 
not care sufficiently for it, to do for its 
sake what he is already bound to do, 
or he is in a general condition of de- 
pression and degradation in which this 
slight addition, necessary for the se- 
curity of others, would be unfelt, and on 
emerging from which, this mark of in- 
feriority would disappear with the rest. 
In the long run, therefore (supposing 
no restrictions to exist but slioae of 
which we have now treated), we might 
expect that all, except that (it is to be 
hoped) progressively diminishing class, 
the recipients of parish relief, would be 
in possession of votes, so that the suffrage 
would be, with that slight abatement, , 
universal, That it should be thus 
widely expanded, is, as we have seen, | 
absolutely necessary to an enlarged and | 
elevated conception of good government. 
Yet in this state of things, the great 
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claim to @ voice, and when his exercise 
of it is not inconsistent with the safety 
of the whole, cannot justly be excluded 
from it. But though every one ought 
to have a voice—that every one should 
have an equal voice is a totally different 
pores ian, When two persons who 

ave a joint interest in any business, 
differ in opinion, does justice require 
that both opinions should be held of 
exactly equal value? If with equal 
virtue, one is superior to the other in 
knowledge and intelligence - or it with 
equal intelligence, one excels the other 
in vittue—the opinion, the judgment 
of the higher moral or intel ectual 
being, is worth more than that of the 
inferior: and if the institutions of the 
country virtually assert that they are 
of the same value, they assert a thing 
which is not. One of the two, as the 
wiser or better man, has a claim to 
superior weight: the difficulty is in 
ascertaining which of the two it is; a 
thing impossible as between indi- 
viduals, but, taking men in bodies and 
in numbers, it can be done with a cer- 
tain approach to accuracy. ‘There 
wou d be no pretence for applying this 
doctrine to any case which could with 
reason be considered as one of indi- 
dividual and private right. In an 
one of two 

ersons, that one is entitled to follow 

is own opinion, however much wiser 
the other may be than himself. But we 
are speaking of things which equally 


majority of voters, in most countries, | concern them both; where, if the more 
and emphatically in this, would be . ignorant does not yield his share of the 
manual labourers; and the twofold ' matter to the guidance of the wiser 
danger, that of too low a standard of ; man, the wiser man must resign his to 
olitica] intelligence, and that of class , that of the more ignorant. Which of 
egislation, would still exist, in a very these modes of getting over the difficulty 
perilous degree. It remains to be scen ‘is most for the interest of beth, and 
whether any means exist by which | most conformable to the general fitness 
these evils can be obviated. ‘of things? If it be deemed unjust 
They are capable of being obviated, | that either should have to give way, 
if men sincerely wish it; not by any which injustice is greatest? that the 
artificial contrivance, but by carrying better judgment should give way to 
out the natural order of human life, . the worse, or the worse to the better ? 
which recommends itself to every one! Now, national affairs are exactly 
in things in which he has no interest : such a joint concern, with the differ- 
or traditional opinion running counter ‘ ence, that no one needs ever be calle& 
to it. In all human affairs, every per- upon for a complete sacrifice of his own 
son directly interested, and not under | opinion. It can always be taken into 
positive tutelage, has an admitted | the calculation, and counted at a cer. 
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tain figure, a higher figure being as- 
siened to the sufirages of those whose 
opinion is entitled to greater weight. 
here is not, in this arrangement, any- 
thing necessarily invidious to those to 
whom it assigns the lower degrees of 
influence. Entire exclusion from a 
voice in the common concerns, is one 
thing: the concession to others of a 
more potential voice, on the ground of 
greater capacity for the management 
of the joint interests, is another. The 
two things are not merely different, 
they are incommensurable. Every one 
has a right to fee) insulted by being 
made a nobody, and stamped as of no 
account at all. No one but a fool, and 
only a fool of a peculiar description, 
feels offended by the acknowledgment 
that there are others whose opinion, 
and even whose wish, is entitled to a 
ater amount of consideration than 
is. To have no voice in what are 
partly his own concerns, is a thing 
shih nobody willingly submits to; 
but when what is partly his concern is 
also partly another’s, and he fecls the 
other to understand the subject better 
than himself, that the other's opinion 
should be counted for more than his 
own, accords with his expectations, 
and with the course of things which in 
all other affairs of life he is accustomed 
to acquiesce in. It is only necessary 
that this superior influence should be 
assigned on grounds which he can 
comprehend, and of which he is able 
to gin the justice. 
hasten to say, that I consider it 
entirely inadmissible, unless as a tem- 
porary makeshilt, that the ey 
of influence should be conferred in con- 
sideration of property. I do not deny 
that property is a kind of test ; educa- 
tion in most countries, though anything 
Lut proportional to riches, is on the 
average better in the richer half of 
society than in the poorer. But the 
criterion is s0 imperfect ; accident has 
so much more to de than merit with 
enabling men to rise in the world; and 
it is so impossible for any one, by ac- 
equiring any amount of instruction, to 
make sure of the corresponding rise in 
station, that this foundation of electoral 
privilege is always, and w:4 continue 
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to be, supremely odious. To connect 
plurality of votes with any pecuniary 
ualification would be not only objec- 
tionable in itself, but a sure mode of 
discrediting the principle, and makin 
its permanent maintenance impracti- 
cable. The Democracy, at least of this 
country, are not at present jealous of 
personal superiority, but they are 
naturally and most justly so of that 
which is grounded on mere pecunia 
circumstances. The only thing whic 
can justify reckoning one person’s 
opinion as equivalent to more than one, 
is individual mental superiority; and 
what is wanted is some approximate 
means of ascertaining that. If there 
existed such a thing asa really national 
education, or a trustworthy system of 
general examination, education might 
be tested directly. In the absence of 
these, the nature of a person’s occupa- 
tion is some test. An employer of 
labour is on the average more intelli- 
gent than a labourer; for he must 
labour with his head, and not solely 
with his hands. A foreman is generally 
more intelligent than an ordinary 
labourer, and a labourer in the skilled 
in the unskilled. A 
banker, merchant, or manufacturer, is 
likely to be more intelligent than a 
tradcsman, because he has larger and 
more complicated interests to manage. 
Tn all these cases it is not the having 
merely undertaken the superior func- 
tion, but the successful performance of 
it, that tests the qualifications; for 
which reason, as well as to prevent 
persons from engaging nominally in an 
occupation for the sake of the vote, it 
would be proper to require that the 
occupation should have been persevered 
in for some length of time (say three 
years). Subject to some such con- 
dition, two or more votes might be 
allowed to every person who exercises 
any of these superior functions. The 
liberal professions, when really and not 
nominally practised, imply, of course, a 
still higher degree of instruction; and 
wherever a sufficient examination, or 
any serious conditions of education, are 
required before entering on a profes. 
sion, its members could be admitted 
at once toa plurality of votes. The 
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same role might be applied to graduates 
of universities ; and even to those who 
bring satisfactory certificates of having 
passed through the course of study re- 
quired by any school at which the 
higher branches of knowledge are 
taught, undcr proper securities that 
the teaching is real, and not a mere pre- 
tence. The ‘local’ or ‘middle class’ 
examination for the degree of Asso- 
ciate, so laudably and public-spiritedly 
established by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and any similar 
ones which may be instituted by other 
competent bodies (provided they are 
fairly open to all comers), afford a 
ground on which plurality of votes 
might with great advantage be ac- 
corded to those who have passed the 
test. All these suggestions are open 
fo much discussion in the detail, and 
to objections which it is of no use to 
anticipate. The time is not come for 
giving to such plans a practical] shape, 
nor should J] wish to be bound by the 
particular proposals which I have 
made. But it is to me evident, that 
in this direction lies the true ideal of 
representative zovernment; and that 
to work towards it, 2¥ the best prac- 
tical contrivances which can be found, 
is the path of real political improvement. 

If it be asked, to what length the 
pore admits of being carried, or 
ow many votes might be accorded to 
an individual on the ground of superior 
qualifications, I answer, that this is 
not in itself very material, provided the 
distinctions and gradations are not 
made arbitrarily, but are such ag can 
he understood and accepted by the 
general conscience and understanding. 
But it is an absolute condition, not to 
overpass the limit proceribed by the 
fundamental principle laid down ina 
former chapter as ne condition of ex- 
cel'ence in the constitution of a repre- 
sentative system. The plurality of 
votes must on no account be carried so 
far, that those who are privileged by it, 
or the class (if any) to which they 
mainly belong, shall outweigh by 
means of it all the rest of the commu- 
nity. The distinction in favour of 
education, right in itself, is further 
end strongly recommended by its pre- 
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serving the educated from the clasa 
legislation of the uneducated; but it 
must stop short of enabling them to 
practise class legislation on their own 
account. Let me add, that J consider 
it an absolutely necessary part of the 
plurality scheme, that it be open to the 
poorest individual in the community to 
claim its privileges, if he can prove 
that, in spite of all difficulties and ob- 
stacles, he is, in point of intelligence, 
entitled to them. There ought to be 
voluntary examinations at which any 
person whatever might present himeclf, 
might prove that he came uP to the 
standard of knowledge and ability laid 
down as sufficient, and be admitted, in 
consequence, to the plurality of votes. 
A privilege which is not refused to any 
one who can show that he has realized 
the conditions on which in theory and 
principle it is dependent, would not 
necessarily be repugnant to any one’s 
sentiment of justice: but it would 
certainly be so, if, while conferred on 
general presumptions not always in- 
fallible, it were denied to direct proof. 
Plural voting, thongh practised in 
vestry elections and those of poor-law 
guardians, is so unfamiliar in elections 
to parliament, that it is not likely to 
be scon or willingly adopted: but as 
the time will certainly arrive when the 
only choice will be between this and 
equal universal suffrage, whoever does 
not desire the last, cannot too soon 
begin to reconcile himself to the 
former. In the meantime, though the 
suggestion, for the present, may not be 
a piace one, it will serve to mark 
what is best in principle, and enable us 
to judge of the eligibility of any in- 
direct means, either existing or capable 
of being adopted, which may promote 
in a less perfect manner the same end. 
A person may have a double vote by 
other means than that of tendering 
two votes at the same hustings; he 
may have a vote in each of two diffe- 
rent constituencies: and though this 
exceptional privilege at present belongs 
rather to superiority of means than of 
intelligence, I would not abolish it‘ 
where it exists, since until a truer test 
of education is adopted, it would be 
unwise to dispense with even so imper 
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fect a one as is afforded by pecuniary 
circumstances. Means might be found 
of giving a further extension to the 
privilege, which would connect it in a 
more direct manner with superior edu- 
cation. In any future Reform Bill 
which lowers greatly the pecuniary 
conditions of the suffrage, it might be 
& wise provision to allow all graduates 
of universities, all persons who have 
pussed creditably thrm gh the higher 
schools, all members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, and perhaps some others, to 
be registered specifically in those cha- 
racters, and to give their votes as such 
in any consti:uency in which they 
choose to register: retaining, in addi- 
tion, their votes as simple citizens in 
the localities in which they reside. 
Until there shall have been devised, 
and until opinion is willing to accept, 
some mode of plural voting which may 
assign t6 education, as such, the de- 
grec of superior influence due to it, 
and sufficient as a counterpoise to the 
numerical weight of the least educated 
class; for so long, the benefits of com- 
pletely universal sufirage cannot be ob- 
tained without bringing with them, as it 
appears to me, a chance of more than 
equivalent evils. It is possible, indeed 
(and this is perhaps one of the transitions 
through which we may have to pass in 
our progress to a really good represen- 
tative system), that the Larriers which 
restrict the suffrage might be entirely 
levelled in some particular constituen- 
cies, whose members, consequently, 
would be returned principally by 
manual lahourers; the existing elec- 
toral qualification being maintained 
elsewhere, or any alteration in it being 
accompanied by such a grorping of the 
constituencies as to prevent the labour- 
ing class from becoming preponderant 
in Parliament. By such a compromise, 
the anomalics in the representation 
would not only be retained, but aug- 
mented: this however is not a conclu- 
sive objection ; for if the country does 
not choose to pursue the right ends by 
a regular system directly leading to 
tlfem, it must be content with an irre- 
ular makeshift, as being greatly pre- 
erable to a system free from irregula- 
tities, but regularly adapted to wrong 
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ends, or in which some ends equally 
necessary with the others have been 
left out. It is a far graver objection, 
thet this adjustment is incumpatible 
with the intercommunity of local con- 
stituencies which Mr. Hare’s plan re- 
quires; that under it every voter would 
remain imprisoned within the one or 
more constituencies in which his name 
is registered, and unless willing to be 
represented by one of the candidates 
for those localities, would not be repre- 
sented at all. 

So much importance do I attach to 
the emancipation of those who already 
have votes, but whose votes are useless, 
because always outnumbered ; so much 
should I hope from the natural influ- 
ence of truth and reason, if only se- 
cured a hearing and a competent ad- 
vocacy—that I should not despair of 
the operation even of equal and uni- 
versal suffrage, if made real by the 
proportional representation of all mino- 
rities, on Mr. Hare’s principle. But if 
the best hopes which can be formed on 
this subject were certainties, I should 
still contend for the principle of pluit 
voting. Ido not propose the plurality 
as a thing in itself undesirable, which, 
like the exclusion of part of the com- 
sale from the suffrage, may be tem- 
porarily tolerated while necessary to 
prevent greater evils. I do not look 
upon equal voting as among the things 
which are good in themselves, provided 
they can be guarded against inconve- 
niences. I look upon it as only rela- 
tively ; less objectionable than 
inequality of privilege grounded on 
irrelevant or adventitious circum. 
stances, but in principle wrong, because 
recognising @ wrong standard, and ex- 
ercising a bad influence on the voter's 
mind. It is not useful, but hartful, 
that the constitution of the country 
should declare ignorance to be entitled 
to as much political power as know- 
ledge. The national institutions should 
place all things that they are concerned 
with, before the mind of the citizen in 
the light in which it is tor his good 
that he should regard them: and as it 
is for his good that he should think that 
evcry one is entitled to some influence, 
but the better and wiser to more thaa 
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ethers, it is important that this con- 
viction should rofessed by the 
State, and embodied in the national 
institutions. Such things constitute 
the spirit of the institutions of a 
country : that portion of their influence 
which is least regarded by common, 
and especially by English, thinkers ; 
though the institutions of every coun- 
try, not under great positive oppression, 

roduce more effect by their spirit than 

y any of their direct provisions, since 
ah they shape the national character. 
The American institutions have im- 
printed strongly on the American mind, 
that any one man (with a white skin) 
is as good as any other; and it is felt 
that this false creed is nearly connected 
with some of the more unfavourable 
points in American character. It is 
not a small mischief that the constitu- 
tion of any country should sanction 
this creed ; for the belief in it, whether 
express or tacit, is almost as detrimental 
to moral and intellectual excellence, 
as any effect which most forms of go- 
vernment can produce. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that a 
constitution which gives equal influ- 
ence, man for man, to the most and to 
the least instructed, is nevertheless 
conducive to progress, because the ap- 
peals constantly made to the less in- 
structed classes, the exercise given to 
their mental powers, and the exertions 
which the more instructed are obliged 
.o make for enlightening thcir judg- 
ment and ridding them of errors and 
prejudices, are powerful stimulants to 
their advance in intclligence. That 
this most desirable effect really attends 
the admission of the less educated 
classes to some, and even to a large 
share of power, I admit, and have 
already strenuously maintained. But 
theory and experience alike prove that 
a counter current sets in when they 
are made the possessors of all power. 
Chose who are supreme over every- 
thing, whether they be One, or Few, 
or Many, have no longer need of the 
arms of reason: they can make their 
mere will prevail; and those who 
cannot be resisted are usually far too 
well satisfied with their own opinions 
to be willing to change them, or listen 
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without impatience to any one who 
tells them that they aro in the wrong. 
The position which gives the strongest 
stimulus to the growth of intelligence 
is that of rising into power, not that of 
having achieved it ; and of all resting- 
points, temporary or permanent, in the 
way to ascendancy, the one which de- 
velopes the best and highest qualities 
is the position of those who are strong 
enough to make reason prevail, but not 
strong enough to prevail against reason. 
This is the position in which, according 
to the principles we have laid down, 
the rich and the poor, the much and the 
little educated, and all the other classes 
and denominations which divide society 
between them, ought as far as practi- 
cable to be placed. And by re 
this paincials with the otherwise just 
one of allowing superiority of weight to 
superiority of mental sae a poli- 
tical constitution would realize that 
kind of relative perfection, which is 
alone compatible with the complicated 
nature of human affairs. 


In the preceding argument for uni- 
versal, but graduated suffrage, I have 
taken no account of difference of sex. 
I consider it to be as entirely irrele- 
vant to political rights, as difference in 
height, or in the colour of the hair. 
All human beings have the same inte- 
rest in good government; the welfare 
of all is alike affected by it, and they 
have equal need of a voice in it to 
secure their share of its benefits. If 
there be any difference, women require 
it more than men, since, being physi- 
cally weaker, they are more dependent 
on law and society for protection. 
Mankind have long since abandoned 
the only premises which will support 
the conclusion that women ought not 
to have votes. No one now holds that 
women should be in personal servitude ; 
that they should have no thought, 
wish, or occupation, but to bo the do- 
mestic drudgen of husbands, fathers, or 
brothers. It is allowed to unmarried 
and wants but little of being conceded 
to married women, to hold property, 
and have pecuniary and business in 
terests, in the same manner as men. 
It is considercd suitable and proper 
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that women should think, and write, 
and be teachers. As soon as these 
things are admitted, the political dis- 
qualification has no principle to rest 
on. The whole mode of thought of the 
modern world is, with increasing em- 
phasis, pronouncing against the claim 
of society to decide for individuals 
what they are and are not fit for, and 
what they shall and shall not be al- 
lowed to attempt. If the principles of 
modern politics and political economy 
are good for anything, it is for proving 
that these points can only be rightly 
judged of by the individuals them- 
selves: and that, under complete free- 
dom of choice, wherever thcre are real 
diversities of aptitude, the great num- 
ber will apply themselves to the things 
for which they are on the average 
fittest, and the exceptional course will 
only be taken by the exceptions. 
Either the whole tendency of modern 
social sau We has been wrong, 
or it ought to be carried out to the 
total abolition of all exclusions and 
disabilities which close any honest em- 
poruent to a human being. 

ut it is not even necessary to main- 
tain so much, in order to prove that wo- 
men should have the suffrage. Were it 
as right, as it is wrong, that they should 
be a subordinate class, confined to do- 
mestic occupations and subject to do- 
mestic authority, they would not the 
less require the protection of the suf- 
frage to secure them from the abuse of 
that authority. Men, as well as women, 
do not need political rights in order 
that they may govern, but in order that 
they may not be misgoverned. The 
majority of the male sex are, and will 
be all their lives, nothing else than Ia- 
bourers in corn-fields or manufactories ; 
but this does not render the suffrage 
less desirable for them, nor their claim 
to it less irresistible, when noi likely to 
make a bad use of it. Nobody pretends 
to think that women would make a bad 
use of the suffrage. The worst that is 
gaid is, that they would vote as mere 
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to take off their fotters, even if they do 
not desire to walk. It would already 
be a great improvement in the moral 
position of women, to be no longer de- 
clared by law incapable of an opinion, 
and not entitled to a preference, re- 
specting the most important concerns 
of humanity. There would be some 
bencfit to them individually in having 
something to bestow which their male 
relatives cannot exact, and are yet de- 
sirous to have. It would also be no 
smal] benefit that the husband would 
necessarily discuss the matter with his 
wife, and that the vote would not be 
his exclusive affair, but a joint concern. 
People do not sufficiently consider how 
markedly the fact, that she is able to 
have some action on the outward world 
independently of him, raises her dig- 
nity and value in a vulgar man’s eyes, 
and makes her the alte of a respect 
which no personal qualities would ever 
obtain for one whose social existence 
he can entirely appropriate. The vote 
itself, too, would be improved in qua- 
lity. The man would often be obliged 
to find honest reasons for his vote, such 
as might induce a more upright and 
impartial character to serve with him 
under the same banner. The wife's 
influence would often keep him true to 
his own sincere opinion. Often, indeed, 
it would be used, not on the side of 
public principle, but of the personal in- 
terest or worldly vanity of the family, 
But wherever this would be the ten- 
dency of the wife’s influence, it is ex- 
erted to the full already, in that bad 
direction ; and with the more certainty, 
since under the present Jaw and custom 
she is generally too utter a stranger to 
politics in any sense in which they in- 
volve principle, to be able to realize to 
herself that there is a point of honour 
in them ; and most people have as little 
sympathy inthe pointof honour of others, 
when their own is not piaced in the 
same thing, as they have in the reli- 
ious feelings of those whose religion 
Sitters from theirs. Give the woman a 


dependents, at the bidding of their | vote, and she comes under the operation 


--'- relations. If it be so, so let it be. 
If they think for themselves, oe good 
will be done, and if they do not, no 
harm. It is a benefit to human beings 


‘ of the political point of honour. She 


learns to look on politics as a thing on 
which she is allowed to have an opinion, 
and in which if one has an opinion if 
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ought to be acted upon; she acquires 
a sense of personal accountability in the 
matter, and will no longer feel, as she 
does at present, that whatever amoant 
of bad influence she may excercise, if 
the man can but be persuaded, all is 
right, and his responsibility covers all. 
It, is only by being herself encouraged 
to form an opinion, and obtain an in- 
telligent comprehension of the reasons 
which ought to prevail with the con- 
Bclience against the temptations of per- 
sonal or family interest, that she can 
ever cease to act as a disturbing force 
on the political conscience of the man. 
Her indirect agency can only be pre- 
vented from being politically mischiev- 
ous, by being exchanged for direct. 

I have supposed the right of suffrage 
to depend, as in a good state of things 
it would, on personal conditions. Where 
it depends, as in this and most other 
countries, on conditions of property, the 
contradiction is cven more flagrant. 
There is something more than ordi- 
narily irrational in the fact, that when 
@ woman can give all the guarantees 
required from a male elector, indepen- 
dent circumstances, the position of a 
householder and head of a family, pay- 
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ment of taxes, or whatever may be the 
conditions impused, the very principle 
and system of a representation based on 
property is set aside, and an exccption- 
ally personal disqualification is created 
for the mere purpose of excluding her. 
When it is added that in the country 
where this is done, a woman now 
reigns, and that the most glorious ruler 
whom that country ever had was a 
woman, the picture of unreason, and 
scarcely disguised injustice, is com- 
plete. Let us hope that as the work 
proceeds of pulling down, one after 
another, the remains of the mouldering 
fabric of monopoly and tyranny, this 
one will not be the last to disappear; 
that the opinion of Lentham, of Mr. 
Samuel Bailey, of Mr. Hare, and many 
other of the most powerful political 
thinkers of this age and country (not to 
ol tae of others), will make its way to 
all minds not rendered obdurate by 
selfishness or inveterate prejudice; and 
that, before the lapse of another geno- 
ration, the accident of sex, no more 
than the accident of skin, will be deemed 
a sufficient justification for depriving 
its possessor of the equal protection and 
just privileges of a citizen. 


CHAPTER IX. 


SHOULD THERE BE TWO STAGES OF ELECTION? 


Im some representative constititions, 
the plan has been adopted of choosing 
the members af the representative body 
ey a double process, the primary elec- 
tors only choosing other electors, and 
these electing the member of parlia- 
ment. This contrivance was probably 
intended as a slight impediment to the 
full sweep of popular feeling; giving 
the suffrage, and with it the complete 
ultimate power, to the Many, but com- 
pelling them to exercise it through the 
agency of a comparatively few, who, it 
was supposed, would be less moved 
than the l)cmos by the gusts of popular 
passion; and as the electors, being al- 
ready a eelect body, might be expected 


to exceed in intcllect and character the 
common level of their cunstituents, the 
choice made by them was thought likely 
to be more careful and enlightened, and 
would in any case be made under a 
greater feeling of responsibility, than 
election by the masses themselves. 
This plan of filtering, as it were, the 
popular suffrage through an interme- 
diate body, admits of a very plausible 
defence; since it may be said, with 
great appearance of reason, that less 
intellect and instruction are required 
for judging who among our neighbours 
can be most salely trusted to choose a 
member of parliament, than who is 
himself fittest to bo ove. 
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In the first place, however, if the 
dangers incident to popular power may 
be thought to be in some degree les- 
sened by this indirect arrangement, so 
also are its benefits; and the latter 
effect is much more certain than the 
former. To enable the system to work 
as desired, it must be carried into effect 
in the spirit in which it is planned ; 
the electors must use the suilrage in 
the manner supposed by the theory, 
that is, each of them must not ask him- 
self who the member of parliament 
should be, but only whom he would 
best like to choose one for him. It is 
evident, that the advantages which in- 
direct is supposed to have over direct 
election, require this disposition of 
mind in the voter and will only be 
realized by his taking the doctrine au 
sérieur, that his sole business is to 
choose the choosers, not the member 
himself. The supposition must be, that 
he will not occupy his thoughts with 

olitical opinions and measures, or po- 
Fitical men, but will be guided by his 
personal respect for some private indi- 
vidual, to whom he will give a general 

ower of attorney to act for him. Now 
if the primary electors adopt this view 
of their position, one of the principal 
uses of giving them a vote at all is de- 
feated: the political function to whi h 
they are called fails of developing public 
spirit and political intelhgence; of 
making public affairs an object of in- 
terest to their feelings and of exercise 
to their faculties. ‘The supposition, 
moreover, involves inconsistent condi- 
tions; for if the voter feels no interest 
in the fina] result, how or why can he 
be expected to feel any in the process 
which leads to it? ‘To wish to have a 
particular individual for his representa- 
tive in parliament, is possible to a per- 
son of a very moderate degree of virtue 
and intelligence ; and to wish to choose 
an elector who will elect that individual, 
is a natural consequence : but for a per- 
son who does not care who is elected, 
or feels bound to put that consideration 
in abeyance, to take any interest what- 
@ver in merely naming the worthiest 
person to elect another according to his 
own judgment, implies a zeal for what 
is right in the abstract, an habitual 
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principle of duty for the sake of duty, 
which is possible only to persons of a 
rather high grade of cultivation, who, 
by,the very possession of it, show that 
t v7 may be, and deserve to be, trusted 
with political power in a more direct 
shape. Of all public functions which it 
is possible to confer on the poorer mem- 
bers of the community, this surely is 
the least calculated to kindle their 
feelings, and holds out least natural in- 
ducement to care for it, other than a 
virtuous determination to discharge 
conscientiously whatever duty one has 
to perform: and if the mass of electors 
cared enough about political affairs to 
set any value on so limited a participa- 
tion in them, they would not be likely 
to be satisfied without one much more 
extensive. 

In the next place, admitting that a 
person who, from his narrow range of 
cultivation, cannot judge well of the 
qualifications of a candidate for parlia- 
ment, may be a sufficient judge of the 
honesty and general capacity of some- 
body whom he may depute to choose 
a member of parliament for him; I may 
remark, that if the voter acquiesves in 
this estimate of his capabilities, and 
really wishes to have the choice made 
for him by a person in whom he places 
reliance, there is no need of any consti- 
tutional provision for the purpose; he 
has a to ask this confidential person 
privately what candidate he had better 
vote jor. In that case the two modes 
of election coincide in their result, and 
every advantaze of indirect election is , 
obtaimed under direct. The systems 
only diverge in their operation, if we 
suppose that the voter would prefer to 
use his own judgment in the choice of 
a@ representative, and only lets another 
choose for him because the law does 
not allow him a more direct mode of 
action. ut if this be his state of 
mind ; if his will does not go along with 
the limitation which the law imposes, 
and he desires to make a direct cliics 
he can do so notwithstanding the law. 
He has only to choose as elector a known 
partisan of the candidate he preters, or 
some one who will pledge himself to 
vote for that candidate. And this is 
so much the natural working of electica 
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by two stages, that, except in  condi- 
tion of complete political indifference, 
{t can scarcely be expected to act other- 
wise. It is in this way that the etec- 
tion of the President of the United 
States practically takes place. Nomi- 
nally, the election is indirect : the popu- 
lation at large does not vote for the 
President ; it votes for electors who 
choose the President. But the electors 
are always chosen under an express 
engagement to vote for a particular 
candidate: nor does a citizen ever vote 
for an elector because of any pre- 
ference for the map; he votes for the 
Lincoln ticket, or the Breckenridge 
ticket. Jt must be remembered, that 
the electors are not chosen in order that 
they may search the country and find 
the fittest person in it to be President, 
or to be a member of parliament. There 
would be something to be said for the 
practice if this were so: but it is not 
so; nor ever will be, until mankind in 
general are of opinion, with Plato, that 
the proper person to be entrusted with 
power is the person most unwilling to 
accept it. e electors are to make 
choice of one of those who have offered 
themselves as candidates: and those 
who choose the electors, already know 
who these are. If there is any political 
activity in the country, all electors, who 
care to vote at all, have made up their 
minds which of these candidates they 
would like to have; and will make that 
the sole consideration in giving their 
vote. The partisans of each candidate 
will have their list of electors ready, all 
pledged to vote for that individual ; and 
the only question practically asked of 
the primary elector will be, which of 
these lists he will support. 

The case in which election by two 
stages answers well in practice, is when 
the electors are not chosen solely as 
electors, but have other important func- 
tions to discharge, which eave their 
being selected solely as delegates to give 
@ particular vote. This combination of 
circumstances exemplifies iteelf in an- 
other American institution, the Senate 
of the United States. That assembly, 
the Upper House, as it were, of Con- 
gress, is considered to represent not the 


people directly, but the States as such, . 
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and to be the guardian of that portion 
of their sovereign -rights which they 
have not alienated. As the internal 
sovereignty of each State is, by the 
nature of an equal federation, equally 
sacred whatever be the size or import- 
ance of the State, each returns to the 
Senate the same number of members 
(two), whether it be little Delaware, or 
the “Empire State’ of New York. 
These members are not chosen by the 
population, but by the State Legisla- 
tures, themselves elected by the people 
of each State; but as the whole ordi- 
nary business of a legislative assembly. 
internal legislation and the control a 
the executive, devolves upon these 
bodies, they are elected with a view to 
those objects more than to the other; 
and in naming two persons to represent 
the State in the Federal Senate, they 
for the most part exercise their own 
judgment, with only that general refer- 
ence to public opinion necessary in all 
acts of the government of a democracy. 
The elections, thus made, have proved 
eminently successful, and are conspicu- 
ously the best of all the elections in the 
United States, the Senate invariably 
consisting of the most distinguished 
men among those who have made them- 
selves sufficiently known in public life. 
After such an example, it cannot be 
said that indirect popular election is 
never advantageous. Under oertain 
conditions, it is the very best system 
that can be adopted. But those con 
ditions are hardly to be obtained in 
practice, except in a federal govern- 
ment like that of the United States, 
where the election can be entrusted to 
loca] bodies whose other functions ex- 
tend to the most important concerns of 
the nation. The only bodies in any 
analogous position which exist, or are 
likely to exist, in this country, are the 
municipalities, or any otker boards 
which have been or may be created for 
similar local purposes. Few persons, 
however, ould think it any improve- 
ment in our parliamentary constitution, 
if the members for the City of London 
were chosen by the Aldermen ard 
Common Council, and those for the 
borough of Marylebone avowedly, as 
they alivady are virtually, by the ves 
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tries of the component parishes. Even 
If those bodies, considered merely as 
local boards, were far less objectionable 
than they are, the qualities that would 
fit them for the limited and peculiar 
duties of municipal or parochial sedile- 
ship, are no guarantee of any special 
fitness to judge of the comparative qua- 
lifications of candidates for a seat in 
Parliament. They probably wou!d not 
fulfil this duty any better than it is ful- 
filled by the inhabitants voting directly ; 
while, on the other hand, if fitness for 
electing members of Parliament had 
to be taken into consideration in select- 
ing persons for the office of vestrymen 
or town councillors, many of those who 
are fittest for that more limited duty 
would inevitably be excluded from it, 
if only by the necessity there would be 
of hove persons whose sentiments 
in general politics agreed with those 
of the voters who elected them. The 
mere indirect political influence of 
town-councils, has already Ied to a 
considerable perversion of municipal 
elections from their intended purpose, 
by neta them a matter of party 
politics. it were part of the duty 
of a man’s book-keeper or steward to 
choose his physician, he would not be 
likely to have a better medical atten- 
dant than *” he chose one for himself, 
while he would be restricted in his 
choice of a steward or book-keeper to 
such as might without too great danger 
to his health be entrusted with the 
other office. 

It appears, therefore, that every 
benefit of indirect election which is 
attainable at all, is attainable under 
direct; that such of the benefits ex- 
pected from it, as would not be obtained 
under direct election, will just as much 
fail to be obtained under indirect; while 
the latter has considerable disadvan- 
tages peculiar to itself. The mere fact 
that it is an additional and superfluous 
wheel in the machinery, is no trifling 
objection. Its decided inferiority as a 
means of cultivating public spirit and 
political intelligence, has already been 
@welt upon: and if it had any effective 
operation at all—that is, if the prima 

ectors did to any extent leave to their 
momipnees the selection of their parlia- 
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mentary representative,-——the voter 
would i? revented from identifying 
himself with his member of Parliament, 
aid the member would feel a much 
less active sense of responsibility to his 
constituents. In addition to all this, 
the comparatively small number of per- 
sons in whose hands, at last, the elec- 
tion of a member of Parliament would 
reside, could not but afford great addi- 
tional facilities to intrigue, and to every 
form of corruption compatible with the 
station in life of the electors. The con- 
stituencies would universally be reduced, 
in point of conveniences for bribery, to 
the condition of the small boroughs at 
present. It would be sufficient to gain 
over a small number of persons, to bo 
certain of being returned. If it be said 
that the electors would be responsible 
to those who elected them, the answer 
is obvious, that, holding no permanent 
office, or position in the public eye, 
they would risk nothing by a corrupt 
vote except what they would care little 
for, not to be appointed electors again : 
and the main reliance must still be on 
the penaltics for bribery, the insuffi- 
ciency of which reliance, in small con- 
stituencies, experience has made noto- 
rious to all the world. The evil would 
be exactly proportional to the amount 
of discretion left to the chosen electors. 
The only case in which they would 

robably be afraid to employ their vote 
or the promotiun of their personal in- 
terest, would be when they were elected 
under an express pledge, as mere dele. 
gates, to carry, as it were, the votes of 
their tonstituents to the hustings. The 
moment the double stage of election 
rece to have any effect, it would begin 
to have a bad effect. And this we shall 
find true of the principle of indirect elec- 
tion however applied, except in circum- 
stances similar to those of the election 
of Senators in the United States. 

The best which could be said for this 
political contrivance is, that in some 
states of opinion it might be a more 
practicable expedient than that of plural 
voting for giving to every member of 
the community a vote of some sort, 
without rendering the mere numerical 
majority predominant in Parliament: 
as, for instance. if tbe present constitr 


ency of this country were increased by 
the addition of a numerous and select 
rtion of the labouring classes, elected 

y the remainder. Circumstances might 
render such a scheme a convenient 
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mode of temporary compromise, but #4 
does not carry out any principle suffi- 
ciently thoroughly to be likely to re- 
commend itself to any class of thinkers 
as & permanent arrangement. 


CHAPTER X. 


OF THE MODE OF VOTING. 


Tr question of greatest moment in 
regard to modes of voting, is that of 
secrecy or publicity; and to this we 
will at once address ourselves. 

It would be a great mistake to make 
the discussion turn on sentimentalities 
about skulking or cowardice. Secrecy 
is justifiable in many cases, imperative 
in some, and it is not cowardice to seek 

rotection against evils which are 
bcnvaatly avoidable. Nor can it be rea- 
sonably maintained that no cases are 
conceivable, in which secret voting is 
preferable to public. But I must con- 
tend that these cases, in affairs of a 
political character, are the exception, 
not the rule. 

The present is one of the many in- 
stances in which, as J] have already 
had occasion to remark, the spirit of 
an institution, the impression it makes 
on the mind of the citizen, is one of 
the most important parts of its opera- 
tion. The spirit of vote by ballot—the 
interpretation likely to be put on it in 
the mind of an elector—is that the 
suffrage is given to him for himself; 
for his particular use and benefit, and 
not as a trust for the public. For if it 
is indeed a trust, if the public are en- 
titled to his vote, are not they entitled 
to know his vote? This false and per- 
nicious impression may well be made 
on the gererality, since it bas been 
made on most of those who of late years 
have been conspicuous advocates of the 
ballot. The doctrine was not so under- 
stood by its earlier promoters ; but the 
effect of a doctrine on the mind is best 
shown, not in those who form it, but in 
those who are formed by it. Mr. Bright 
and his school of democrats think them- 

greatly concerned in maintain- 


ing that the franchise is what they 
term a right, not a trust. Now this 
one idea, taking root in the general 
mind, does a moral mischief outweigh- 
ing all the good that the ballot could 
do, at the highest possible estimate of 
it. In whatever way we define or un- 
derstand the idea of a right, no person 
can have a right (except in the purely 
legal sense) to power over others: 
every such power, which he is allowed 
to possess, is morally, in the fullest 
force of the term, a trust. But the 
exercise of any political function, either 
as an elector or as a representative, is 
power over others. Those who say that 
the suffrage is not a trust but a right, 
will scarcely accept the conclusions to 
which their doctrine leads. If it is a 
right, if it belongs to the voter for his 
own sake, on what ground can we 
blame him for selling 1t, or using it to 
recommend himself to any one whom 
it is his interest to please? A person 
is not expected to consult exclusively 
the public benefit in the use he makes 
of his house, or his three per cent 
stock, or anything else to which he 
really has a right. The suffrage is in- 
deed due to him, among other reasons, 
as a means to his own protection, but 
only against treatment from which he 
is equally bound, so far as depends on 
his vote, to protect every one of his 
fellow-citi:ens. His vote is not a thing 
in which he has an option; it has no 
more to do with his personal wishes 
than the verdict of a juryman. It is 
strictly a matter of duty; he is bound 
to give it according to his best a 
most conscientious opinion of the public 
oe Whoever has any other idea of 
is unfit to have the suffrage; its 
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effect on him is to pervert, not to ele- 
vate his mind. Instead of opening his 
heart to an exalted patriotism and the 
obligation of public duty, it awakens 
and nourishes in him the disposition to 
use a public function for his own inte- 
rest, pleasure, or caprice; the same 
feelings and purposes, on a humbler 
scale, which actuate a despot and o 
pressor. Now, an ordinary citizen in 
any public position, or on whom there 
devolves any social function, is certain 
to think and feel, respecting the obli- 
gations it imposes on him, exactly 
what society appears to think and feel 
in conferring it. What seems to be 
expected from him by society forms a 
standard which he may fall below, but 
which he will seldom rise above. And 
the interpretation which he is almost 
sure to put upon secret voting, is that 
he is not bound to give his vote with 
any reference to those who are not 
allowed to know how he gives it; but 
may bestow it simply as he feels 
inclined. 

This is the decisive reason why the 
argument does not hold, from the use 
of the ballot in clubs and private so- 
cieties, to its adoption in parhamentary 
elections. A member of a club is really, 
what the elector falscly believes him- 
self to be, undcr no obligation to con- 
sider the wishes or interests of any one 
else. He declares nothing by his vote, 
but that he is or is not willing to asso- 
ciate, In a manner more or less close, 
with a particular person. ‘his is a 
matter on which, by universal admis- 
sion, his own pleasure or inclination is 
entitled to decide: and that he should 
be able so to decide it without risking 
a quarrel, is best for everybody, the 
rejected person included. An acdi- 
tional reason rendering the ballot un- 
objectionable in these cases, is that it 
does not necessarily or naturally lead 
to lying. ‘The persons concerned are 
of the same class or rank, and it would 
be considered improper in one of them 
to press another with questions as to 
how he had voted. It is far otherwise 
in, parliamentary elections, and is likely 
to remain so, as long as the social rela- 
tions exist which produce the demand 
for the ballot; as long as one person is 


sufficiently the superior of another, to 
think himself entitled to dictate his 
vote. And while this is the case, si- 
lence or an evasive answer is certain 
to be construed as proof that the vote 
ee has not been that which was 
esired. ; 

In any political election, even by 
dniveteal: sullrage (and still more 
obviously in the case of a restricted 
suffrage), the voter is under an absolute 
moral obligation to consider the inte- 
rest of the public, not his private ad- 
vantage, ail give his vote to the best 
of his judgment, exactly as he would 
be bound to do if he were the sole 
voter, and the election depended upon 
him alone. ‘This being alnatted It in 
at least a prima fucie consequenve, 
that the duty of voting, like any othor 
public duty, should be performed under 
the eye and criticism of the public; 
every one of whom has not only aw 
interest in its performance, but a gov 
title to consider himself wronged if i$ 
is performed otherwise than honestly 
and carefully. Undoubtedly neither 
this nor any other maxim of political 
morality is absolutely inviolable; it 
may be overruled by still more cogent 
considerations. But its weight is such 
that the cases which admit of a depar- 
ture from it must be of a strikingly 
exceptional character. 

It may, unquestionably, be the fact, 
that if we attempt, by publicity, to 
make the voter responsible to the 

ublic for his vote, he will practically 
be made responsible for it to some 
powerful individual, whose interest is 
more opposed to the general interest of 
the community, than that of the voter 
hinself would be, if, by the shield of 
secresy, he were released from resypon- 
sibility altogether. When this is the 
condition, in a high degree, of a large 
proportion of the voters, the ballot 
may be the smaller evil. When the 
voters are slaves, anything may be 
tolerated which enables them to throw 
off the yoke. The strongest case tor 
the ballot is when the mischievous 
power of the Few over the Many is 
increasing. In the decline of the 
Roman republic, the reasuns for the 
ballot were irresistible. ‘The oligarchy 
a 
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was yearly becoming richer and more 
tyrannical, the people poorer and more 
dependent, and it was necessary to 
erect stronger and stronger barrvers 
against such abuse of the franchise as 
tendered it but an instrument the more 
in the hands of unprincipled persons of 
consequence. As little can it be 
doubted that the ballot, so far as it 
existed, had a beneficial operation in 
the Athenian constitution. Mven in 
the least unstable of the Grecian com- 
monwealths, freedom might be for the 
time cCestroyed by a single unfairly 
obtained popular vote: and though the 
Athenian voter was not sufficiently 
dependent to be habitually coerced, he 
might have been bribed, or intimidated 
by the lawless outrages of some knot of 
individuals, such as were not uncom- 
mon even at Athens among the youth 
of rank and fortune. The bai was 
in these cases a valuable instrument of 
order, and conduced to the Eunomia 
by which Athens was distinguished 
among the ancient commonwealths, 
But in the more advanced states of 
modern Europe, and especially in this 
country, the power of coercing voters 
has declined and is declining; and bad 
voting is now less to be apprehended 
from the influences to swhicli the voter 
is subject at the hands of others, than 
from the sinister interests and dis- 
creditable feelings which belong to 
himself, either individually or as a 
member of a class. To secure him 
against the first, at the cost of remov- 
ing all restraint from the last, would 
be to exchange a smaller and‘a dimi- 
nishing evil for a greater and in- 
creasing one. On this topic, and on 
the question generally, as applicable 
to England at the present date, I have, 
in a pamphlet on Parliamentary Re- 
form, expressed myself in terms which 
as I do not feel that I can improve 
upon, 1 will venture here to transcribe. 
‘Thirty years ago, it was still true 
that in the election of members of 
Parliament, the main evil to be guarded 
against was that which the ballot 
would exclude—coercion by landlords, 
employers, and custemers. At present, 
I conceive, a much greater source of 
evil is the selfishness, or the selfish 
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artialities, of ihe voter himselfi A 
bea and mischievous vote is now, I 
am convinced, much oftener given from 
the voter’s personal intcrest, or clase 
interest, or some mean fecling in his 
own mind, than from any fear of conse- 

uences at ve hands of others: and to 
these influences the ballet would 
enable him to yield himself up, free 
from all sense of shame or responsi- 
bility. 

‘In times not long gone by, tha 
higher and richer classes were in som- 

lete possession of the government. 

Their power was the master prievance 
of the country. The habit of voting at 
the bidding of an employer, or of a 
landlord, was so firmly established, 
that hardly anything was capable of 
shaking it but a strong popular enthu- 
siasm, seldom known to exist but in a 
good cause. A vote given in opposi- 
tion to these influences was therelore, 
in general, an honest, a public-spirited 
vote; but in any case, and by what- 
ever motive dictated, it was almost 
sure to be a good vote, for it was a 
vote against the monster evil, the over- 
ruling influence of oligarchy. Could 
the voter at that time have been 
enabled, with safety to himself, to ex- 
ercise lis privilege freely, even though 
neither honestly nor intelligently, it 
would have been a great gain to re- 
form; for it would have broken the 
yoke of the then ruling power in the 
country—the power which had created 
and which maintained all that was 
bad in the institutions and the admi- 
nistration of the State—the power of 
Jandlords and boroughmongers. 

‘The ballot was not adopted; but 
the progress of circumstances has done 
and is doing more and more, in this 
respect, the work of the ballot. Both 
the political and the social state of the 
country, as they affect this question, 
have greatly changed, and are chang. 
ing every day. ‘The higher classes are 
not nuw masters of the country. A 
person must be blind to all the signs 
of the times, who conld think that the 
middle classes are as subservient to the 
higher, or the working classes as de. 
pendent on the higher and middle, as 
they were a quarter of a century 
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The events of that quarter of a century 
have not only taught each class to 
know its own collective strength, but 
have put the individuals of a lower 
class in @ condition to show a much 
bolder front to those of a higher. Ina 
majority of cases, the vote of the 
electors, whether in opposition to or in 
accordance with the wishes of their 
superiors, is not now the effect of 
coercion which there are no longer the 
same means of applying, but the ex- 
pression of their own persunal or poli- 
tical partialities. The very vices of 
the present electoral system are a proof 
of this. The growth of bribery, so 
londly complained of, and the spread 
of the contagion to places formerly free 
from it, are evidence that the local in- 
fluences are no longer paramount ; 
that the electors now vote to please 
theinselves, and not other people. 
There is, no doubt, in counties, and in 
the smaller boroughs, a large amount 
of servile dependence still remaining ; 
but the temper of the times is adverse 
to it, and the férce of events is con- 
stantly tending to diminish it. A good 
tenant can now feel that he is as valu- 
able to his landlord as his landlord is 
to him; a prosperous tradesman can 
afford to feel independent of any par- 
ticular customer. At every election 
the votes are more and more the voter's 
own. It is their minds, far more than 
their personal circumstances, that now 
require to be emancipated. ‘They are 
no longer passive instruments of other 
men’s will—mere organs for putting 
power into the hands of a controlling 
oligarchy. The electors themselves 
are becoming the oligarchy. 

‘Exactly in proportion as the vote 
of the elector is determined by his own 
will, and not by that of somebody who 
is his master, his position is similar to 
that of a member of Parliament, and 
publicity is indispensable. So long as 
any portion of the community are un- 
reprosented, the argument of the 
“hartists, against ballot in conjunction 
with a restricted suffrage, ia unassail- 
Rble. The present electors, and the 
bulk of those whom any probable Re- 
form Bill would add to the number, are 
the middle class; and have as much a 
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class interest, distinct from the work. 
ing classes, as landlords or great 
manufacturers. Were the suffrage 
extended to all skilled labourers, even 
these would, or might, still have a 
class interest distinct from the un- 
skilled. Suppose it extended to all 
men—suppose that what was former! 
called by the misapplied name of uni- 
versal suffrage, and now by the silly 
title of manhood suffrage, became the 
law; the voters would still have « 
class interest, as distinguished from 
women. eupeae that there were a 
question before the Legislature 
specially affecting women ; as whether 
women should be allowed to graduate 
at Universities; whether the mild 
penalties inflicted on ruffians who beat 
their wives daily almost to death’s 
door, should be exchanged for some- 
thing more eflectual; or suppose that 
any one should propose in the British 
Parliament, what one State after an- 
other in America is enacting not by a 
mere law, but by a provision of their 
revised Constitutions — that married 
women should have a right to their 
own property. Arc not a man’s wife 
and daughters entitled to know whe. 
ther he votes for or against a candidate 
who will sypport these propositions ? 

‘It will of course be slieeted that 
these arguments derive all their weight 
from the supposition of an unjust state 
of the suffrage: That if the opinion of 
the non-electors is likely to make the 
elector vote more honestly, or more 
beneficially, than he would vote if left 
to hifnself, they are more fit to be 
electors than he is, and ought to have 
the franchise: That whoever is fit to 
influence electors, is fit to be an 
elector: That those to whom voters 
ought to be responsible, should be 
themselves voters; and being such, 
should have the safeguard of the ballot, 
to shield them from the undue influ- 
ence of powerful individuals or classes 
to whom they ought not to be respon- 
sible. 

‘This argument is specious, and I 
once thought it conclusive. It now 
appears to me fallacious. All who are 
fit to influence electors are not, for {aat 
reason, fit to bo themselves electors 
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This last is a much greater power than 
the former, and those may be ripe for 
the minor political function, who could 
not as yet be safely trusted with the 
superior. The opinions and wishes of 
the poorest and rudest class of labourers 
may be very uscful as one influence 
among others on the minds of the 
voters, as well as on those of the Le- 
gislature ; and yet it might be highly 
mischievous to give them tle prepon- 
derant influence, by admitting them, 
in their present state of morals and 
intelligence, to the full exercise of the 
suffrage. It is precisely this indirect 
influence of those who have not the 
sufirage over those who have, which, 
by its progressive growth, softens the 
transition to every fresh extension of 
the franchise, and is the means by 
which, when the time is ripe, the ex- 
tension is peacefully brought about. 
But there is another and a still deeper 
consideration, which should never be 
left. out of the account in political spe- 
culations. The notion is itself un- 
founded, that publicity, and the sense 
of being answerable to the public, are 
of no use unless the public are quali- 
fied to form a sound judgment. It is 
& very superficial view of the utility of 
public opinion, to suppose that it does 
good, only when it succeeds in en- 
forcing a servile conformity to itself. 
To be under the eyes of others—to 
have to defend oneself to others—is 
mever more important than to those 
who act in opposition to the opinion of 
others, for it obliges them to have sure 
ground of their own. Nothing ‘has so 
steadying an influence as working 
against pressure. Unless when under 
the temporary sway of passionate ex- 
citement, no one will do that which he 
expects to be greatly blamed for, unless 
from a preconceived and fixed purpose 
of his own; which is always evidence 
of a thoughtful and deliberate charac- 
ter, and, except in radically bad men, 
generally proceeds from sincere and 
strong personal convictions. Even the 
bare fact of having to give an account 
of their conduct, is a powerful induce- 
ment to adhere to conduct of which at 
least some decent account can be 
given. If any one thinks that the 
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mere obligation of preserving decency 
is not a very corsidcrable check on the 
abuse of power, he has never had his 
attention called tothe conduct of those 
who do not feel under the necessity of 
observing that restraint. Publicity is 
inappreciable, even when it doves no 
more than prevent that which can by 
no possibility be plausibly defended— 
than compel deliberation, ana force 
every one to determine, before he acts, 
what he shall say if called to account 
for his actions, 

‘But, if not now (it may be said), at 
least hereafter, when al] are fit to have 
votes, and when all men and women 
are admitted to vote in virtue of their 
fitness; then there can no longer be 
danger of class legislation; then the 
electors, being the nation, can have no 
interestapart from the general interest: 
even if individuals still vote according 
to private or class inducements, the 
majority will have no such inducement ; 
and as there will then be no non-clec- 
tors to whom they ought to be respon- 
sible, the effect. of the Ballot, excluding 
none but the sinister influences, will be 
wholly beneficial. 

‘Even in this I do not agree. I 
cannot think that even if the people 
were fit for, and had obtained, univer- 
sal sullrage, the ballot would be desir- 
able. First, because it could not, in 
such circumstances, be supposed to be 
needful. Let us only conceive the 
state of things which the hypothcsis 
imp.ies; a people universally educated 
and every grown-up human being pos- 
sesscd of a vote. If, even when only a 
sma)] proportion are electors, and the 
majority of the population almost un. 
educated, public opinion is already, a@ 
every one now sces that it is, the 
ruling power in the last resort; it is 9 
chimera to suppose that over a com- 
munity who all read, and who all have 
votes, any power could be exercised by 
landlords and rich people against their 
own inclination, which it would be at 
all difficult for them to throw off. But 
though the protection of secrecy would 
then be needless, the control of publi- 
city would be as needfl as ever. The 
universal observation of mankind has 
been very fallacious, if the mere fact of 
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being one of the community, and not 
being in a position of pronounced con- 
trariety of interest to the public at 
large, is enough to ensure the _per- 
formance of a public duty, without 
either the stimulus or the restraint de- 
rived from the opinion of our fellow- 
creatures. A man’s own particular 
share of the public interest, even 
though he may have no private inte- 
rest drawing him in the opposite di- 
rection, is not, as a gencral rule, found 
suflicient to make him do his duty to 
the public without other external in- 
ducements. Neither can it be ad- 
mitted that even if all had votes, they 
would give their votes as honestly in 
secret as in public. The proposition 
that the electors, when they compose 
the whole of the community, cannot 
have an interest in voting against the 
interest of the community, will be 
found on examination to have more 
sound than meaning in it. Though 
the community as a whole can have 
(as the terms imply) no other intcrest 
than its collective interest, any or every 
individual in it may. A man’s interest 
consists of whatever he takes an inte- 
rest in. verybody has as many dif- 
ferent interests as he has feelings; 
likings or dislikings, either of a selfish 
or of a better kind. It cannot be said 
that any of these, taken by itself, con- 
stitutes “his interest :” he is a good 
man or @ bad, according as he prelers 
one class of his interests or another. 
Aman whois a tyrant at home will 
be apt to sympathize with tyranny 
(when not exercised over himself): he 
will be almost certain not to sympathize 
with resistance to tyranny. An envi- 
ous man will vote against Aristides 
because he is called the Just. A selfish 
man will prefer even a trifling indivi- 
dual benefit, to his share of the advan- 
tage which his country would derive 
from a good law; because interests pe- 
culiar to himself are those which.the 
habits of his mind both dispose him to 
dwell on, and make him best able to 
stimate. A great number of the 
electors will have two sets of prefer- 
enccs—those on private, and those on 
public grounds. The last are the only 
wnes which the elector would like to 
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avow. The best side of their character 
is that which people are anxious to 
show, even to those who are no better 
than themsclves. People will give dis- 
honest or mean votes from lucre, from 
malice, from pique, from personal 
rivay, even from the interests or pre- 
judices of class or sect, more readily in 
secret than in public. And cases exist 
—they may come to be more frequent— 
in which almost the only restraint 
upon a majority of knaves consists in 
their involuntary respect for the opi- 
nion of an lonest minority. In sucha 
case as that of the repudiating States 
of North America, is there not some 
check to the unprincipled voter in the 
shame of looking an honest man in the 
face? Since all this good would be 
sacrificed by the ballot, even in the 
circumstances most favourable to it, a 
much stronger case Is requisite than 
can now be made out for its necessity 
(and the case is continually becoming 
still weaker) to make its adoption de- 
sirable.’* 

On the other debateable points con- 
nected with the mode of voting, it is 
not necessary to expend so many words. 
The system of personal representation, 
as organized by Mr. Hare, renders ne- 
cessary the employment of voting 
papers. But it appears to me indis- 
pensable that the signature of the elec- 
tor should be affixed to the paper at a 
public polling place, or if there be no 
such place conveniently accessible, at 
some office open to all the world, and 
in thg presence of a responsible public 
officer. The proposal which has been 
thrown ont of allowing the voting 
papers to be filled up at the voter's own 
residence, and sent by the post, or 
called for by a public officer, should 
regard as fatal. The act would be 
done in the absence of the salutary and 
the presence of all the pernicious influ- 
ences. The briber micht, in the shelter 
of privacy, behold with his own eyes 
his bargain fulfilled, and the intimidator 
could see the extorted obedience ren- 
dered irrevocably on the spot; while 
the beneficent counter-influence of the 
presence of those who knew the voter's 


* « Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,’ 
2Zndcd. pp 32-36. 
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real sentiments, and the inspiring effect 
of the sympathy of those of his own 
party or opinion, would be shut out.* 

e polling places should be so fiu- 
merous as to be within easy reach of 
every voter; and no expenses of con- 
veyance, at the cost of the candidate, 
should be tolerated under any pretext. 
The infirm, and they only on medical 
certificate, should have the right of 
claiming suitable carriage conveyance, 
at the cost of the State, or of the loca- 
lity. Hustings, poll clerks, and al] the 
necessary machinery of elections, should 


* ‘This expedient has been recommended, 
both on the score of saving expense, and on 
that of obtaining the votes of many electors 
who otherwise would not vote, and who are 
regarded by the advocates of the plan as a 
particularly desirable class of voters. The 
scheme has been carried into practice in the 
election of poor-law guardhans, and its suc- 
cess in that instance is appealed to in favour 
of adopting it in the more important case of 
voting for a member of the Legislature, But 
the two cases appear to me to differ in the 
point on which the benefits of the expedient 
deperd, In a local election for a special kind 
of administrative business, which consists 
mainly in the dispensation of a public fund, 
it is an object to prevent the choice from 
being exclusively in the hands of those who 
actively concern themselves about it; forthe 
public interest which attaches to the election 
being of a limited kind, and in most cases not 
very great in degree, the disposition to make 
themselves busy in the matter is apt to be in 
agreat measure confined to persons who hope 
toturn their activity to their own private 
advantage; and it may be very desirable to 
render the intervention of other people as 
little onerous to them as possible, if only for 
the purpose of swamping these private inte- 
rests. But when the inatter in hand is the 
great business of national government, in 
which every one must take an interest who 
cares for anything out of himself, or who 
caces iven for himself intelligently, it ismuch 
rather an object to prevent those from voting 
who are indiffercnt to the subject, than to 
induce them to vote | y any other means than 
that of awakening their durmant minds, 
The voter who does not care enough about 
the election to go to the poll, is the very man 
who, ifhe can vote without that small trouble, 
will give his vote to the first person who asks 
for it, or on the most trifling or frivolous in- 
ducement. A man who does not care whe- 
ther he votes, is nct likely to care much 
which way he votes; and he who is in that 
state of mind has no moral right to vote at 
all; since, if he does so, a vote which is not 
the expression of a conviction, counts for as 
much, and goes as far in determining the 
result, as one which represents the thoughts 
and purposes of # life,’ Zhoughis, ge. p 39. 
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be at the public charge. Not only the 
candidate should not be required, he 
should not be permitted, to incur any 
but a limited and trifling expense for 
his election. Mr. Hare thins it de- 
sirable that a sum of 501. should be re- 
quired from every one who places his 
name on the list of candidates, to pre- 
vent persons who have no chance of 
success, and no real intention of at- 
tempting it, from becoming candidates 
in wantonness or from mere love of no- 
toriety, and perhaps carrying off a few 
votes which are needed for the return 
of more serious aspirants There is 
one expense which a candidate or his 
supporters cannot help incurring, and 
which it can hardly be expected that 
the public should deter for every one 
who may choose to demand it; that of 
making his claims known to the elec- 
tors, by advertisements, placards, and 
circulars. For al) necessary expenses 
of this kind the 50/. proposed by Mr. 
Hare, if allowed to be drawn upon for 
these purposes (it might be mialle 1001. 
if requisite), ought to be sufficient. If 
the friends of the candidate choose to 
go to expense for committees and can- 
vassing, there are no means of pre- 
venting them; but such expenses out 
of the candidate’s own pocket, or an 
expenses whatever beyond the deposit 
of 50. (or 1001.) should be illegal and 
Trae If there appeared any 
ikelihood that opinion would refuse to 
connive at falsehood, a declaration on 
oath or honour should be required from 
every member on taking his seat, that 
he had not expended, nor would expend, 
money or money’s worth, beyond the 
501., directly or indirectly, for tne pur- 
poses of his election; and if the asser. 
tion were proved to be false ur the 
ledge to have been broken, he should 
e liable to the penalties of perjury. 
It is probable that those pouallien by 
showing that the Legislature was in 
earnest, would turn the course of opi- 
nion in the same direction, and would 
hinder it from regarding, as it has 
hitherto done, this most serious crime 
against society as a venial peccadille 
When once this effect has been pro- 
duced, there need be no doubt that the 
declaration on oath or honour would bo 
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sonsidered binding.* ‘Opinion tole- 
rates a false disclaimer, only when it 
already tolerates the thing disclaimed.’ 
This is notoriously the case with regard 
to electoral corruption. ‘There has 
mover yet beer, among political men, 


* Several of the witnesses before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1860, on 
the operation of the Corrupt Practices Pre- 
vention Act, some of them of great practical 
experience in election matters, were favour- 
able (either absolutely or as a last resort) 
to the principle of requiring a declaration 
from meinbers of Parliament; and were of 
opinion that, if supported by penalties, it 
would be, to a great degree, effectual.— 
(Evidence, pp. 46, 64-7,67, 123, 198-202, 208.) 
The Chief Commissioner of the Wakefield 
Inquiry said (in reference certainly to a 
different proposal), ‘If they see that the Le- 
gislature is earnest upon the subject, the 
machinery will work. I am quite 
sure that if some personal stigma were ap- 
plied upon conviction of bribery, it would 
change the current of public opinion.’ (pp. 
26 and 32.) A distinguished member of the 
Committee (and of the present Cabinet) 
seemed to think it very objectionable to 
attach the penalties of perjury to a merely 
promissory as distinguished frum an assertocry 
oath: but he was reminded, that the oath 
taken by a witness in a court of justice is a 
promissory oath: and the rejoinder (that the 
witness’s promise relates to an act to be done 
at once, while the member’s would be a pro- 
mise for al] future time) would only be to the 
purpose, if it could be supposed that the 
swearer might forget the obligation he had 
entered into, or could possibly violate it un- 
awares: contingencies which, in a case like 
the present, are out of the question. 

A mvre supstantial difficulty is, that one 
of the forms most frequently assumed by 
election expenditure, is that of subscri;tions 
to local charities, or other local objects; and 
it would be a strong measure to enact that 
money should not be given in clarity, within 
a place, by the member for it. When such 
subscriptions are bond fide, the popularity 
which may be derived from them is an ad- 
vantage which it seems hardly possible to 
deny to superior riches. But the greatest 
part of the mischief consists in the fact that 
money 80 contributed is employed in bribery, 
under the euphemistic name of keeping up 
the member's interest. To guard azainst 
this, it should be part of the member’s pro- 
missory declaration, that all sums expended 
by him in the place, or for any purpose con 
nected with it or with any of its inhabitants, 
(with the exception perhaps of his own hotel 
expenses,) should pass through the hands of 
the election auditor, and be by him (and not 
by the member himself or his friends) applied 
to its declared purpose 

The principle of making all lawful expenses 
of elections a charge nut upon the candidate, 
but upon the locality, was upheld by two of 
 % witnesses. (pp. 20, 65-70, 277.) 
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any real and serious attempt to prevent 
bribery, because there has been no real 
desire that elections should not be 
cestly. Their costliness is an advan- 
tage to those who can afford the ex- 
pense, by excluding a multitude of 
competitors; and anything, however 
noxious, is cherished as having a con- 
servative tendency, if it limits the ac- 
cess to Parliament to rich men. ‘This 
is a rooted feeling among our legislators 
of both political parties, and is almost 
the only point on which I believe them 
to be feally ill-intentioned. They care 
comparatively little who votes, as long 
as they {eel assured that none but per- 
sons of their own class can be voted 
for. ‘They know that they can rely on 
the fellow-feeling of one of their clase 
with another, while the subservience of 
nouveaux enrichis who are knocking 
at the door of the class, is a still surer 
reliance ; and that nothing very hostile 
to the class interests or feelings of the 
rich need be apprehended under the 
most democratic sutlrage, as long as 
democratic persons can be prevented 
from being elected to Parliament. But, 
even from their own point of view, this 
balancing of evil by evil, instead of 
combining good with good, is a wretched 
policy. The object should be to bring 
together the best members of both 
classes, under such a tenure as shall 
induce them to lay aside their class 
preferences, and pursue jeintly the 

ath traced by the common interest; 
instead of allowing the class feelings 
of the Many to have full swing in the 
comstitucncies, subject to the impedi- 
ment of having to act through persoug 
imbued with the class feclings of the 
Few. 

There is scarcely any mode in which 
political institutions are more morally 
mischievous—work greaterevil through 
their spirit—than by representing 
political functions as a favour to be 
conferred, a thing which the depositary 
is to ask for as desiring it for himeelt 
and even pay for as if it were de- 
signed for his pecuniary benefit. Men 
are not fond of paying large sums for 
leave to perform a laborious duty. 
Plato had a much juster view of the 
conditions of good government, when 
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he asserted that the persons who 
should be sought out to be invested 
with political power are those who are 
personally most averse to it, and that 
the only motive which can be relied 
bn for inducing the fittest men to take 
upon themselves the toils of govern- 
ment, is the fear of being governed by 
worse men. What must an elector 
think, when he sees three or four 
gentlemen, none of them previously 
observed to be lavish of their money 
oh projects of disinterested beneficence, 
vying with one another in the sums 
they expend to be enabled to write 
M.P. after their names? Is it likely 
he will suppose that it is for his in- 
terest they incur all this cost? And 
if he forms an  uncomplimentary 
opinion of their part in the affair, what 
moral obligation is he likely to feel as 
to his own? Politicians are fond of 
treating it as the dream of enthusiasts, 
that the electoral body will ever be 
uncorrupt: truly enough, until they 
are willing to become so themselves : 
for the electors, assuredly, will take 
their moral tone from the candidates. 
So long as the elected member, in any 
shape or manner, pays for his seat, all 
endeavours will tail to make the busi- 
ness of election anything but a selfish 
bargain on all sides. ‘So long as the 
candidate himself, and the customs of 
the world, seem to regard the function 
ofa member of parliament less as a 
duty to be discharged, than a personal 
favour to be solicited, no effort will 
avail to implant in an ordinary yoter 
the feeling that the election of a mem- 
ber of parliament is also a matter of 
duty, and that he is not at liberty to 
bestuw his vote on any other con- 
sideration than that of personal fitness.’ 

The same principle which demands 
vhat no payment of money, for election 
purposes, should be either required or 
tolerated on the part of the person 
elected, dictates another conclusion, 
apparently of contrary tendency, but 
really directed to the same object. It 
negatives what has often been proposed 
as a nieans of rendering Parliament ac- 
cessible to persons of al] ranks and 
circumstances ; the payment of mem- 
bers of parliament. If, as in some of 
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our colonics, there are scarcely any fit 
persons who can afford to attend to an 
unpaid occupation, the payment should 
be an indemnity for loss of time or 
money, not a salary. The greater 
latitude of choice which a salary would 
give is an illusory advantage. No re- 
muneration which any one would 
think of attaching to the post would 
attract to it those who were scriously 
engaged in other lucrative professions, 
with a prospect of succeeding in them. 
The business of a member of parlia- 
ment would therefore become an occu- 
pation in itself; carried on, like other 
professions, with a vicw chiefly to its 
pecuniary returns, and under the de- 
moralizing influences of an occupation 
essentially precarious. It would be- 
come an object of desire to adventurers 
of a low class; and 658 persons in 
possession, with ten or twenty times 
as many in expectancy, would be in- 
cessantly bidding to attract or retain 
the suffrages of the electors, by pro- 
mising all things, honest or dishonest, 
possible or impossible, and rivalling 
each other in pandering to the meanest 
feelings and most ignorant. prejudices 
of the vulgarest part of the crowd. 
The auction between Cleon and the 
sausage-seller in Aristophanes is a fair 
caricature of what would be always 
goingon. Such an institution would 
be a perpetual blister applied to the 
most peccant parts of human nature. 
It amounts to offering 658 prizes for 
the most successful flatterer, the most 
adroit misleader, of a body of his 
fellow-countrymen. Under no despot- 
ism has there been such an organized 
system of tillage for raising a rich crop of 
vicious courtiership.* When, by reason 


* ‘As Mr. Lorimer remarks, by creating 
& pecuniary inducement to persons of the 
lowest class to devote themselves to public 
affairs, the calling of the demagogue would 
be formally inaugurated. Nothing is more 
to be deprecated than making it the private 
interest of a number of active persons to 
urge the form of government in the direction 
of its natural perversion. The indications 
which either a multitude or an individual, 
can give, when merely left to their own weak. 
nesses, afford but a faint idea of what those 
weaknesses would become when played upon 
by a thousand flatterers, If there were 658 
places of certain, however modcrate, emolu- 
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of pre-eminent qualifications (as may at 
any time happen to be the case), it is 
desirable that a person entirely without 
independent means, cither derived from 
property or from a trade or profession, 
should be brought into Partianient to 
render services which no other person 
accessible can render as well, there is 
the resource of a public subscription ; 
he may be supported while in Parlia- 
ment, like Andrew Marvel, by the con- 
tributions of his constituents. This 
mode is unobjectionable, for such an 
honour will never be paid to mere sub- 
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serviency : bodies of men do not care 
so much for the difference between one 
sycophant and another, as to go to the 
expense of his maintenance in order to 
be flattered by that particular indi- 
vidual. Such a support will only be 
given in consideration of striking and 
impressive personal qualities, which 
though no’ absolute proof of fitness to 
be a national representative, are some 
presumption of it, and, at all events, 
some guarantee for the possession of 
an independent opinion and will. 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE DURATION 


Arter how long a term should mem- 
bers of parhament be subject to re- 
election? ‘The principles involved are 
here very obvious; the difficulty lies 
in their application. On the one hand, 
the member ought not to have so long 
a tenure of his seat as to make him 
forget his responsibility, take his duties 
casily, conduct then with a view to his 
own personal advantage, or neglect 
those free and public conferences with 
his constituents, which, whether he 
acrees or differs with them, are one of 
the benefits of representative govern- 
ment, On the ilar hand, he should 
have such a term of office to look for- 
ward to, as will enable him to be 
judged not by a single act, but by his 
course of action. Itis important that 
he should have the greatest latitude of 
individual opinion and discretion, com- 
patible with the popular contro] essen- 
tial to free government; and for this 
purpose it is necessary that the control 
should be exercised, as in any case it is 
best exercised, after sufficient time has 
been given him to show all the qualities 
he possesscs, and to prove that there 
ment, to be gained by persuading the tnulti- 

de that ignorance is as good as knowledze, 
aid better, it is terrible odds that they would 
believe and act upon the lesson.’—( Article in 


Fraser's Magazine for April 1859, headed 
‘Recent Writers on Reform.’) 


| 
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is some other way than that of a mere 
obedient voter and advocate of their 
opinions, by which he can render him- 
sclfin the eyes of his constituents a de- 
sirable and creditable representative. 
It is impossible to tix, by any uni- 
versal rule, the boundary between these 
principles. Where the democratic 
power in the constitution is weak or 
over-passive, and requires stimulation ; 
where the representative, on leaving his 
coustituents, entersat once intoa courtly 
or aristocratic atmosphere, whose influ- 
ences all tend to deflect his course into a 
different direction from the popular one, 
to tone down any democratic feelings 
whicl? he may have brought with him, 
and make him forget the wishes and 
grow cool to the interests of those who 
chose him; the obligation of a fre- 
quent return to them for a renewal of 
his commission, is indispensable to 
keeping his temper and character up to 
ihe right mark. Even three years, in 
such circumstances, are almost too long 
a period; and any longer term is ab- 
solutcly inadmissible. Where, on the 
contrary, democracy is the ascendant 
power, and still tends to increase, ro- 
quiring rather to be moderated in its 
exercise than encouraged to any ab- 
normal activity; where unbounded 
publicity, and an ever prescnt news 
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paper preas, give the representative reasons than can be alleged in its sup 
assurance that his every act will be port. One is, that there would be no 
immediately known, discussed, and means of promptly getting rid of a ma- 
judged by his constituents, and that he jority which had pursued a course 
is always either gaining or losing | offensive to the nation. The certaint 

ground in their estimation—while by | of a general election after a limited, 
che same means, the influence of their | which would often be a nearly expired, 
sentiments, and all other democratic | period, and the possibility of it at any 
influences, are kept constantly alive | time when the minister either desires 
and active in his own mind; less than | it for his own sake, or thinks that it 
five years would hardly be a sufficient , would make him popular with the 
eriod to prevent timid subserviency. country, tend to prevent that wide 


1e change which bas taken place in 


English politics as to all these features, | 


explains why annual parliaments, 
which forty years ago stood promi- 
nently in front of the creed of the more 
advanced reformers, are so little cared 





divergence between the feelings of the 
asscmbly and those of the constituency, 
which might subsist indefinitely if the 
majority of the House had always 
several years of their term still to ran— 
if it reccived new infusions drop by 


for and so seldom heard of at present. drop, which would be more likely to 
It deserves consideration, that, whether | assume than to modify the qualities of 
the term is short or long, during the | the mass they were joined to. It is as 
last year of it the members are in the | essential that the general sense of the 
osition in which they would always be : House should accord in the main with 
if parliaments were annual: so that if, that of the nation, as it is that dis- 
the term were very brief, there would | tinguished individuals should be able, 
virtually be annual parliaments during | without forfeiting their seats, to give 
a great proportion of all time. As. free utterance to the most unpopular 
things now are, the period of seven ' sentiments. ‘There is another reason, 
ears, though of unnecessary length, is ! of much weight, against the gradual 

ardly worth altering for any benefit | and partial renewal of a representative 
likely to be produced ; especially since : assembly. It is uscful that there 
the possibility, always impending, of; should be a periodical general muster 
an earlier dissolution, keeps the motives | of opposing forces, to gauge the state 
for standing well with constituents | of the national mind, and ascertain, 


always before the member’s eyes. 
Whatever may be the term most 
eligible for the duration of the mandate, 
it might seem natural that the indi- 
vidual member should vacate his seat 
at the expiration of that term from the 
day of his election, and that there 
should be no general renewal of the 
whole House. A great deal might be 


beyond dispute, the relative strength of 
different parties and opinions. This is 
not done conclusively by any partial 
renewal, even where, as in some of the 
French constitutions, a large fraction, 
a fifth or a third, go out at once. 

The reasons for allowing to the exe- 
cutive the power of dissolution, will be 


considered in a subsequent chapter, 


said for this system, if there were any ‘ relating to the constitution and func. 
practice: object in recommending it. | tions of the Executive in a represents 
ut it is condemned by much stronge: : tive government. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CUGHT PLEDGES TO BE REQUIRED 


Shourp a member of the legislature 
be bound by the instructions of his 
constituents? Should he be the organ 
of their sentiments, or of his own? 
their ambassador to a congress, or their 
professional agent, empowered not only 
to act for them, but to judge for them 
what ought to be done? These two 
theories of the duty of a legislator in 
& representative government have each 
its supporters, and each is the recog- 
nised doctrine of some representative 
ld eat In the Dutch United 
rovinces, the members of the States 
General were mere delegates; and to 
such a length was the doctrine carried, 
that when any important question 
arose which had not been provided for 
in their instructions, they had to refer 
back to their constituents, exactly as 
an ambassador does to the government 
from which he is accredited. In this 
and most other countries which pos- 
sess representative constitutions, law 
and custom warrant a member of par- 
liament in voting according to his 
opinion of right, however different from 
that of his constituents: but there ts a 
floating notion of the opposite kind, 
which has considerable practical opera- 
tion on many minds, even of members 
of parliament, and often makes them, 
independently of desire for popularity, 
or concer tor their re-election, feel 
bound in conscience to let their con- 
duct, on quertions on which their con- 
stituents have a decided opinion, be 
the expression of that opinion rather 
than of their own. Abstractedly from 
positive law, and from the historical 
traditions of any particular peopie, 
which of these notions of the duty of a 
representative is the true one ? 

Unlike the questions which we have 
hitherto treated, this is not a question 
of constitutional legislation, but of 
what may more properly be called con- 
stitutional morality —the ethics of 
representative government. It does not 
eo much concern institutions, as the 
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temper of mind which the electors 
ought to bring to the discharge of their 
functions; the ideas which should pre- 
vail as to the mora] duties of an elector. 
For, let the system of representation be 
what it may, it will be converted into 
one of mere delegation if the electors 
so choose. As long as they are free not 
to vote, and free to vote as they like, 
they cannot be prevented from making 
their vote depend on any condition they 
think fit to annex to it. By refusing 
to elect any one who will not pledge 
himself to all their opinions, and even, 
if they please, to consult with them be- 
fore voting on any important subject 
not forescen, they can reduce their 
representative to their mere mouth- 
piece, or compel him in honour, when 
no longer willing to act in that ca- 
pacity, to resign his seat. And since 
they have the power of doing this, the 
theory of the Constitution ought to sup- 
pose that they will wish to do it; since 
the very principle of constitutional 
government requires it to be assumed, 
that political power will be abused to 
poe the particular purposes of the 
older; not because it always is so, but 
because such is the natural tendency of 
things, to guard against which is the 
especial use of free institutions. How- 
ever wrong, therefore, or however 
foolish, we may think it in the electors 
to convert their representative into a 
delegate, that stretch of the electoral 
privilege being a natural and not im- 
probaLle one, the same precautions 
ought to be taken as if it were certain. 
We may hope that the electors will not 
act on this notion of the use of the 
suffrage ; but a representative govern- 
ment needs to be so framed that even 
if they do, they shall not be able to 
effect what ought not to be in the 
ower of any body of persons—class 
iegialation for their own benefit. 
When it is said that the question is 
only one of political morality, this does 
not extenuate its importance, Qyey 


tions of constitutional morality are of 
no less practical moment than those 
relating to the constitution itself. ‘The 
very existence of some governments, 
and all that renders others endurable, 
rests on the practical observance of 
doctrines of constitutional morality ; 
traditional notions in the minds of the 
several constituted authorities, which 
modify the use that might otherwise 
be made of their powers. In unba- 
lanced governments—pure monarchy, 
pure aristocracy, pure democracy— 
such maxims are the only barrier 
which restrains the government from 
the utmost excesses in the direction of 
its characteristic tendency. In imper- 
fectly balanced governments, where 
some attempt is made to set constitu- 
tional limits to the impulses of the 
strongest power, but where that power 
is strong enough to overstep them with 
at least temporary impunity, it is only 
by doctrines of constitutional morality, 
recognised and sustained by opinion, 
that any regard at all is preserved for 
the checks and limitations of the con- 
stitution. In well balanced goveru- 
ments, in which the supreme power is 
divided, and each sharer is protected 
against the usurpations of the others in 
the only mauner possible—namely, by 
being armed for defence with weapons 
as strong as the others can wield for 
attack—the government can only be 
carried on by forbearance on all sides to 
exercise thosc extreme powers, unless 
provoked by conduct equally extreme 
on the part of some other sharer of 
power: and in this case we may truly 
say, that only by the reyard paid to 
maxims cf constitutional morality is 
the constitution kept in existence. 
The question of pledyes is not one of 
those which vitally concern the exis- 
tence of representative governments; 
but it is very material to their bene- 
ficial operation. The laws cannot 
rescribe to the electors the principles 
y which they shall direct their choice; 
but it makes a great practical dif- 
ference by what principles they think 
they ought to dice it. And the 
whole of that great question is involved 
in the inquiry, whether they should 
make it a condition that the represen- 
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tative shall adhere to certain opinions 
laid down for him by his consté 
tuents. 

No reader of this trertise can doubt 
what conclusion, as to his matter, re 
sults from the poner principles which 
it professes. We have from the first 
affirmed, and unvaryingly kept in view, 
the coequal importance of two great 
requisites of government: responsi- 
bility to those, for whose benefit 
political power ought to be, and always 
professes to be, employed; and jointly 
therewith, to obtain, in the greatest 
measure possible, for the function of 
government, the benefits of superior 
intellect, trained by long meditation 
and practical discipline to that special 
task. If this second purpose is worth 
attaining, it is worth the necessary 
price. Superior powers of mind and 
profound study are of no use, if they do 
not sometimes lead a person to diffe- 
rent conclusions from those which are 
formed by ordinary powers of mind 
without study: and if it be an object 
to possess representatives in any intel- 
lectual respect superior to average 
electors, it must be counted upon that 
the representative will sometimes differ 
in opinion from the majority of his con- 
stituents, and that when he does, his 
opinion will be the oftenest right of the 
two. It follows, that the electors will 
not do wisely, if they insist on absolute 
conformity to their opinions, as the 
condition of his retaining his seat. 

The principle is, thus far, obvious; 
but there are real difficultics in its 
application: and we will begin by 
stating them in their greatest force. 
If it is important that the electors 
should choose a representative more 
highly instructed than themselves, it is 
no less necessary that this wiser man 
should be respossible to them; in 
other words, they are the judges of tho 
manner in which he fulfils his trust: 
and how are they to judge, except by 
the standard of their own opinions? 
Low are they even to select him in the 
first instance, but by the same stan- 
dard? It will not do to choose by 
mere brilliancy — by superiority of 
showy talent. The tests by which an 
ordinary man can judge beforehand of 
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mere ability are very imperfect: such 
as they are, they have almost exclusive 
reference to the arts of expression, and 
little or none to the worth of what is 
expressed. ‘The latter cannot be in- 
ferred from the former; and if the 
electors are to put their own opinions 
in abeyauce, what criterion remains to 
them of the ability to govern well? 
Neither, if they could ascertain, even 
infallibly, the ablest mau, ought they 
to allow him altogether to judge for 
them, without any reference to their 
own opinions. The ablest candidate 
may be a Tory, and the electors 
Liberals; or a Liberal, and they may 
be Tories. The political questions of 
the day may be church questions, and 
he may be a High Churchman, or a 
Rationalist, while they may be Jis- 
senters, or Evangelicals; and vice 
versa. His abilities, in these cases, 
might only enable him to go greater 
lengths, and act with greater effect, 
in what they may conscientiously be- 
lieve to be a wrong course. and they 
may be bound, by their sincere convic- 
tions, to think it more important that 
their representative should be kept, on 
these points, to what they deem the 
dictate of duty, than that they should 
be represented by a person of more 
than averave abilities. They may also 
have to consider, not solely how they 
can be most ably represented, but how 
their particular moral position and 
mental point of view shall be repre- 
sented at all. The influence of every 
mode of thinking which is shared by 
numbers, ought to be felt in the legis- 
lature: and the constitution being 
supposed to have made due provision 
that other and conflicting modes of 
thinking shall be represented likewise, 
to secure the proper representation for 
their own mode may be the most im- 
portant matter which the electors on 
the particular occasion have to attend 
to. In some cases, too, it may be 
necessary that the representative 
should have his hands tied, to keep 
him true to their interest, or rather to 
¢he public interest as they conceive it. 
This would not be needful under a 
politicnl system which assured them 
en indcfinite choice of honest and un- 
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prejudiced candidates; but under the 
existing system, in which the electors 
are almost always obliged, by the 
expenses of election and the general 
circumstances of society, to select their 
representative from persons of a station 
in life widely different from theirs, and 
having a different class-interest, who 
will affirm that they ought to abandon 
themselves to his discretion? Can we 
blame an elector of the poorer classes, 
who has only the choice among two or 
three rich men, for requiring fom the 
one he votes for, a pledge to those 
measures which he considers as a test 
of emancipation from the class-interests 
of the rich? It moreover always hap- 
pens to some members of the electoral 
body, to be obliged to accept the 
representative selected by a majority 
of their own side. But though a 
candidate of their own choosing would 
have no chance, their votes may be 
necessary to the success of the one 
chosen for them; and their only means 
of exerting their share of influence on 
his subscquent conduct, may be to 
make their support of him dependent 
on liis pledging himself to certain con- 
ditions. 

These considerations and counter. 
considerations are so intimately inter- 
woven with one another; it is 80 im- 
portant that the electors should choose 
as their representatives wiser men than 
themselves, and should consent to be 
governed according to that superior 
wisdom, while it 1s impossible that 
conformity to their own opinions, when 
they thave opinions, should not enter 
largely into their judgment as to who 
possesses the wisdom, and how far its 
presumed possessor has veritied the 
presumption by his conduct; that it 
seems qui'e Mupracticable to lay down 
for the elector any positive rule of 
duty : and the result will depend, less 
on any exact prescription, or authgri- 
tative doctrine of political morality, 
than on the general tone of mind of 
the electoral body, in respect to the 
important requisite, of deference to 
mental superiority. Individuals, and 
peoples, who are acutcly sensible of the 
value of superior wisdom, are likely te 
recognise it, where it exists, by other 
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signs than thinking goatee | as me do, 
and even in spite of considerable diffe- 
rences of opinion: and when they have 
recognised it they will be far too de- 
sirous to secure it, at any admissible 
cost, to be prone to impose thcir own 
opinion as a law upon persons whom 
they look up to as wiser than them- 
selves. On the other hand, there is a 
character of mind which does not look 
up to any one; which thinks no other 
person’s opinion -much better than its 
Own, or nearly so good as that of a 
hundred or a thousand persons like 
itself. Where this is the turn of mind 
of the electors, they will elect no one 
who is not, or at least who does not 
profess to be, the image of their own 
sentiments, and will continue him no 
longer than while he reflects those sen- 
timents in his conduct: and all aspi- 
rants to political honours will endeavour, 
as Plato says in the Gorgias, to fashion 
themselves after the model of the 
Demos, and make themselves as like 
to it as possible. It cannot be denied, 
that a complete democracy has a strong 
tendency to cast the sentiments of the 
electors in this mould. Democracy is 
not favourable to the reverential spirit. 
That it destroys reverence fur mere 
social position must be counted among 
the good, not the bad part of its in- 
Auences; though by doing this it closes 
the principal school of reverence (as to 
merely human relations) which exists 
in society. But also democracy, in its 
very essence, insists so much more 
forcibly on the things in which all are 
entitled to be ponsidered equally, than 
on those in which one person is entitled 
to more consideration than another, 
that respect for even personal supe- 
riority is likely to be below the mark. 
It is for this, among other reasons, I 
hold it of so much impor.ance that the 
institutions of the country should stamp 
the opinions of persons of a more edu- 
cated class as entitled to greater weight 
than those of the less educated: and I 
should still contend for assigning plu- 
rality of votes to authenticated supe- 
riority of education, were it only to 
give the tone to public feeling, irre- 
spective of any direct political conse- 
quences. 
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When there does exist in the elno 
toral body an adequate sens of the 
extraordinary difference in value be- 
tween one person and another, they 
will not lack signs by which to dis- 
tinguish the persons whose worth for 
their purposes is the greatest. Actual 
public services will naturally be the 
foremost indication: to have filled 
posts of magnitude, and done important 
things in them, of which the wisdom 
has been justified by the results; ta 
have been the author of measures which 
appear from their effects to have been 
wisely planned ; to have made predic- 
tions hick have been often verified by 
the event, seldom or never falsified by 
it; to have given advice, which when 
taken has been followed by good con- 
sequences, when neglected, by bad. 
There is doubtless a large portion of 
uncertainty in these signs of wisdom; 
but we are seeking for such as can be 
applied by persons of ordinary discern- 
ment. They will do well not to rely 
much on any one indication, unless 
corroborated by the rest ; and, in their 
estimation of the success or merit of 
any practical effort, to lay great stress 
on the general upinion of disinterested 
persons conversant with the subject 
matter. fhe tests which I have spoken 
of are only applicable to tried men 
among whom must be reckoned those 
who, though untried practically, have 
been tried speculatively; who, in public 
specch or in print, have discussed publio 
affairs in a manner which proves that 
they have given serious study to them. 
Such persons may, in the mere cha- 
racter of political thinkers, have ex- 
hibited a considerable amount of the 
same titles to ccnfidence as those who 
have been proved in the position of 
practical statesmen. When it is neces- 
sary to choose persons wholly untried, 
the best criteria are, reputation for 
ability among those who personally 
know them, and the confidence placed 
and recommendations given by persons 
already looked up to. By tests like 
these, constituencies who sufficient) 
value menta) ability, and eagerly see« 
for it, will generally succeed in ob- 
taining men fayond: mediocrity, and 
often men whom they can trust te 
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earry on public affairs according to 
their unfettered judgment; to whom it 
would be an affront to require that 
they should give up that judgment at 
the behest of their inferiors in know- 
ledge. Ifsuch persons, honestly sought, 
are not to be found, then indeed the 
electors are justified in taking other 
precautions; for they cannot be ex- 
pected to postpone their particular 
opinions, unless in order that they 
may be served by a person of superior 
knowledge to their own. They would 
do well, indecd, even then, to remember, 
that when once chosen, the representa- 
tive, if he devotes himself te his duty, 
has greater opportunities of correcting 
an original false judgment, than fall to 
the lot of most of his constituents; a 
consideration which generally ought to 


prevent them (unless compelled by , 


necessity to choose some one whose 
impartiality they do not fully trust) 


from exacting a pledge not to change | 


his opinion, or, if he does, to resign his 
seat. But when an waknown person, 
not certified in unmistakeable terms 
by some high authority, is elected for 
the first time, the elector cannot be 
expected not to make conformity to kis 
own sentiments the primary requisite. 
It is enough if he ie not regard a 
subsequent change of those sentiments, 


matters in which he himself is not 
qualified to form a judgment, In 
such cases he often endeavours to 
reconcile both wishes, by inducing 
the able man to sacrifice his own 
opinion on the points of difference; 
but, for the able man to lend himself 
to this compromise, is treason against 
his especial office; abdication of the 
peculiar duties of mental superiority 
of which it is one of the most sacre 

not to desert. the cause which has the 
clamour against it, nor to deprive of 
his services those of his opinions which 
need them the most. A man of con. 
science and known ability should insist 
on full freedom to act as he in his own 
judgment deems best; and should not 
consent to serve on any other terms. 
Lut the electors are entitled to know 
how he means to act; what opinions, 
on all things which concern his public 
duty, he imtends should guide his 
conduct. If some of these are unac- 
ceptable to them, it is for him to 
sutisfy them that he nevertheless de- 
serves to be their representative ; and 
if they are wise, they will overlook, in 
favour of his general value, many and 
great differences between his opinions 
and their own ‘There are some diffe- 
rences, however, which they cannot be 
expected to overlook. Whoever feels 


honestly avowed, with its grounds un-! the amount of interest in the govern- 
disguisedly stated, as a peremptory ,; ment of his country which betits a 
reason for withdrawing his confidence. freeman, has some convictions on na- 

Even supposing the most tried ability tional affairs which are like his life- 
and acknowledged eminence of cha- blood; which the strength of his belief 
racter in the representative, the private | in their trath, cs Saar with the im- 
opinions of the electors are not to be eelaaags he attac 1es to them, forbid 
phased entirely in abeyance. Deference | im to make a subject of compromise, 





to mental superiority is not to go the 
length of self-annihilation—abnegation 
of any personal opinion. But when 
the difference does not relate to the 
fundamentals of politics, however de- 


or postpone tothe judgment of any 
| person, however greatly his superior. 
Such convictions, when they exist in a 
people, or in any aa portion 
of one, are entitled to influence in 





cided the elector may be in his own | virtue of their mere existence, and not 
sentiments, he ought to consider that | solely in that of the probability of their 
when an able man differs from him | being grounded in truth. A people 


there is at least a considerable chance 
of his being in the wrong, and that 
even if otlerwise, it is worth while to 
give up his opinion in things not ab- 
eolutely essential, for the sake of the 
inestimable advantage of having an 
able man to act for him in the many 


cannot be well governed in opposition 
to their primary notions of right, even 
though these may be in some points 
erroneous. A correct. estimate of the 
relation which should subsist betweea 
governors and governed, does not re 
quire the electors to consent to on 
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represented by one who intends to 
overn them in opposition to their 
Rindumontal convictions. If they 
avail themselves of his capacities .of 
useful service in other respects, at a 
time when the points on which he is 
vitally at issue with them are not likely 
to be mooted, they are justified in dis- 
missing him at the first moment when 
a question arises involving these, and 
on which there is not so assured @ 
majority for what they deem right, 


as to make the dissenting voice of 


that particular individual unimportant. 
Thus (I mention names to illustrate 
my meaning, not for any personal ap- 
plication) the opinions supposed to be 
entertained by Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Lr ght on resistance to foreign aggres- 
sion, might be overlooked during the 
Crimean war, when there was an 
overwhelming national feeling on the 
contrary side, and might yet very 
properly lead to their rejection bv the 
electors at the time of the Chinese 
quarrel (though in itself a more doubt- 
ful question), because it was then for 
gome time a moot point whether their 
view of the case might not prevail. 
As the general result of what pre- 
ecdes, we may affirm that actual 
ledges should not be required, unless, 
pa unfavourable social circumstances 
or faulty institutions, the electors are 
so narrowed in their choice, as to be 
compelled to fix it on a person presump- 
tively under the influence of partialitics 
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are entitled to a full knowledge of the 
political opinions and sentiments. of the 
candidate; and not only entitled, but 
often bound, to reject one who differs 
from themselves on the few articles 
which are the foundation of their 
political belief: That in proportion 
to the opinion they enter‘ain of the 
mental superiority of a candidate, they 
ought te put up with his expressing 
air acting on opinions different from 
theirs on any number of things not 
“acluded in their fundamental articles 
of belief: That they ought to be un- 
remitting in their search for a repre- 
sentative of such calibre as to be 
entrusted with full power of obeying 
the dictates of his own judgment: 
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That they should consider it a duty 
which they owe to their fellow-country- 
men, to do their utmost towards 
pining men of this quality in the 
egislature: and that it is of much 
greater importance to themselves to be 
represented by such a man, than by 
one who professes agreement in a 
greater number of their opinions: for 
the benetits of his alility are certain, 
while the hypothesis of his being wrong 
and their being right on the points of 
difference is a very doubtful one. 
have discussed this question on the 
assumption that the electoral system, 
in all that depends on positive institu- 
tion, conforms to the principles laid 
down in the preceding chapters. Even 
on this hypothesis, the delegation 
theory of representation seems to me 
false, and its practical operation hurt- 
ful, though the mischief would in that 
case be confined within certain bounds, 
But if the securities by which | have 
endeavoured to guard the representa- 
tive principle are not recognised by 
the Constitution; if provision is not 
made for the representation of minori- 
tics, nor any difference admitted in 
the numerical value of votes, according 
to sume criterion of the amount of 
education pussessed by the voters; in 
that case no words can exaggerate the 
Importance in principle of leaving an 
uniettered discretion to the represen- 
tative ; for it would then be the only 
chance, under universal suffrage, for 
any other opinions than those of the 
majority to bo heard in Parliament. 
In that faisely called democracy which 
is really the exclusive rule of the ope- 
rative Classes, all others being unre- 
presented and unheard, the only escape 
from class legislation in its narrowest, 
and political ignorance in its most 
dangerous, form, would lie in such 
disposition as the uneducated might 
have to choose educated representa 
tives, and to defer tc their opinions, 
Some willingness to dc this might 
reasonably be expected, and ev«ry- 
thing would depend upon cultivating 
it to the highest point. But, once 
invested with political omnipotence, if 
the operative classes voluntarily con- 
curred in imposing in this or any othey 
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manner, aty considerable limitation 
upon their self-opinion and self-will, 
they would prove themselves wiser 
than any class, possessed of absolute 
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power, has shown itself, or, we may 
venture to say, is ever likely to show 
itself, under that corrupting influ- 
ence. 
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Or all topics relating to the theory of | majority in one rejects ® measure, 
representative government, none has | there will generally have been a large 


been the subject of more discussion, 
especially on the Continent, than what 
is known as the question of the Two 
Chambers. It has occupied a greater 
amount of the attention of thinkers 
than many questions of ten times its 
importance, and has been regarded as 
a sort of touchstone which distinguishes 
the partisans of limited from those of 
uncontrolled democracy. Tor my own 
part, 1 set little value on any check 
which a Secoud Chamber can apply 
to a democracy otherwise unchecked ; 
and 1 am inclined to think that if all 
other constitutional questionsare rightly 
decided, it is but of secondary import- 
ance whether the Parliament consists 
of two Chambers, or only of one. 

If there are two Chambers, they 
may either be of similar, or of dissim1- 
lar composition. Jf of similar, both 
will obey the same influences, and 
whatever has a majority in one of the 
Houses will be likely to have it in the 
other. It is true that the necessity of 
obtaining the consent of buth to the 

assing of any measure may at times 
fs 8 material obstacle to improvement, 
since, assuming both the Houses to be 
representative, and equal in their num- 
bers, a number slightly exceeding a 
fourth of the eutire representation may 
prevent the passing of a Lill; while, if 
there is but one House, a Bill is secure 
of passing if it has a bare majority. 
But the case suppoc.d is rather ab- 
stractedly possible than likely to occur 
m practice. It will not often happen 
that of two Houses similarly composed, 
one will be almost unanimous, and the 
other nearly equally divided: if s 


minority unfavourable to it in the 
other; any improvement, therefore, 
which could be thus impeded, would 
in almost all cases be one which had 
not much more than a simple majority 
in the entire body, and the worst 
consequence that could ensue would be 
to delay for a short time the passing of 
the measure, or give rise to a fresh 
em to the electors to ascertain if 
the small majority in Parhament cor- 
responded to an effective one in the 
country. The inconvenience of delay, 
and the advantage of the appeal to the 
nation, might be regarded in this case 
28 about equally balanced. 

I attach little weight to the argu- 
ment oftenest urged for having two 
Chambers—to prevent precipitancy, 
and compel © second deliberation; for 
it must be a very ill-constituted repre- 
sentative assembly in which the estab- 
lished forms of business do not require 
many more than two deliberations. 
The consideration which telis most, in 
my judgment, in favour of two Cham- 
bers (and this 1 do regard as of some mo- 
ment) is the evil effect produced upon 
the mind of any holder of power, whether 
an individual or an assembly, by the 
consciousness of having only them. 
selves to consult. It is important that 
no set of persons should, in great 
affairs, be able, even temporarily, to 
mike their sic volo prevail, without 
asking anyone else for his consent. A 
majority in @ single assembly, when it 
has assumed & permanent character— 
when composed of the same persons 
habitually acting together, and always 
assured of victory in their own House 
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—eaxily becomes despotic and over- 
weening, if released from the necessity 
of considering whether its acts will be 
concurred in by another constituted 
authority. The same reason which 
induced the Romans to have two con- 
nul-, makes it desirable there should 
be two Chambers: that neither of 
them may be exposed to the corrupting 
influence of undivided power, even for 
the space of a single year. One of the 
most indispensable requisites in the 
wractical conduct of politics, especially 
in the management of {rce institutions, 
is conciliation : a@ readiness to compro- 
mise ; a willingness to concede some- 
thing to opponents, and to shape good 
measures so as to be as little offensive 
us possible to persons of opposite 
views; and of this -alutary habit, the 
mutual give and take (as it has been 
called) between two Houses is a per- 
petual school; useful as such even 
now, and its utility would probably be 
even more felt, in a more democratic 
constitution of the Legislature. 

But the Lfouses necd not both be 
of the same composition, they may be 
intended as a check on one another. 
One being supposed democratic, the 
other will naturally be constituted with 
a view to its being some restraint upon 
the democracy. But its efficacy in 
this respect, wholly depends on the 
social support which it can command 
outside the House. An assembly 
which does not rest on the basis of 
some great power in the country, is 
ineffectual against one which docs. 
An aristocratic House is only powerful 
in an aristccratic state of society. The 
House of Lords was once the strongest 
power in our Constitution, and the 
Commons only a checking body: but 
this was when the Barons were almost 
the only power out of doors. I cannot 
believe that, in a really democratic 
state of society, the House of Lords 
would be of any yractical valuc as a 
moderator of democracy. When the 
force on one side is feeble in compari- 
son with that on the other, the way to 

ive it effect is not to draw both out 
in lime, and muster their strength in 
open field over against ove another. 
Such tactics would ensure the utter 
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defeat of the less powerful. It can 
only act to advantage, by not holding 
itself apart, and compelling every one 
to declare himself either with or against 
it, but taking a position among, rather 
than in opposition to, the crowd, and 
drawing to itself the clements most 
capable of allying themselves with it 
on any given point; not appearing at 
all as an antagonist body, to provoke 
a gencral rally against it, but working 
as one of the elements in a mixed mass, 
infusing its leaven, and often making 
what would be the weaker part the 
stronger, by the addition of its influ- 
ence. ‘Ihe really moderating power in 
a democratic constitution, must act in 
and through the democratic House. 
That there should be, in every po- 
lity, a centre of resistance to the pre- 
dominant power in the Constitution— 
and in a democratic constitution, there- 
fore, a nucleus of resistance to the de- 
mocracy—I have already maintained ; 
and I regard it as a fundamental 
maxim of government. If any people, 
who possess a democratic representa- 
tion, are, from their historical aute- 
ccdents, more willing to tolerate such 
a centre of resistance in the form of a 
Second Chamber or House of Lords 
than in any other shape, this consti- 
tutes a strong reason for having it in 
that shape. But it does not appear to 
me the best shape in itself, nor ie any 
means the most efficacious tor its ob- 
ject. If there are two Houses, one 
considered to represent the people, the 
other to represent only a class, or not to 
be representative at all, 1 cannot think 
that where democracy is the ruling 
power in society, the second House 
would have any real ability to resist even 
the aberrations of the first. It might 
be sutlered to exist, in deference to 
habit and association, but not as an 
effective check. If it exercised an in- 
dependent will, 1t would be required te 
do so in the same general spirit as the 
other House; to be equally democratic 
with it, aud to content itself with cor- 
recting the accidental oversights of the 
more popular branch of the legislature, o. 
compeung with it in popular measures. 
The practicability of any real check 
to the ascendancy of tha majority, de 
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pends henceforth on the distribution of 
strength in the most popular branch 
of the governing body: and I have in- 
dicated the mode in which, to the best 
of my judgment, a balance of forces 
might most advantageously be esta- 
blished there. I have also pointed out, 
that even if the numerical majority 
were allowed to exercise complete pre- 
dominance by means of a correspondin 
majority in Parliament, yet if minort- 
ties also are permitted to enjoy the 
equal right due to them on strictly 
democratic principles, of being repre- 
sented proportionally to their numbers, 
this provision will ensure the perpetual 
presence in the House, by the same 
popular title as its other members, of 
so many of the first intellects in the 
country, that without being in any 
way banded apart, or invested with 
any invidious prerogative, this portion 
of the national representation will have 
e® personal weight much more than in 
proportion to its numerical strength, 
and will afford, in a most effective form, 
the moral centre of resistance which 
is necded. A second Chamber, there- 
fore, is not required for this purposo, 
and would not contribute to it, but 
might even, in some conceivable modes, 
impede its attainment. If, however, 
for the other reasons already men- 
tioned, the decision were taken that 
there should be such a Chamber, it is 
desirable that it should be composed 
of elements which, without being open 
to the imputation of class interests ad- 
verse to the majority, would incline it 
to oppose itself to the class interests 
of the majority, and qualify it to raise 
its voice with authority avainst their 
errors and weaknesses. ‘These condi- 
tions evidently are not found in a body 
constituted in the manner of our House 
of Lords. So soon as conventional 
rank and individual riches no longer 
overawe the democracy, a House of 
Lords becomes insignificant. 

Of all principles on which a wisely 
conservative body, destined to moderate 
and regulate democratic ascendancy, 
cfuld possibly be constructed, the best 
seems to be that exemplitied in the 
Roman Senate, itself the most consist- 
ently prudent and sagacious body that 
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ever administered public affairs. The 
deficiencies of a democratic assembly, 
which represents the general public 
are the deficiencies of the public itself, 
want of special training and know- 
ledge. ‘The appropriate corrective is 
to associate with it a body of which 
special training and knowledge should 
be the characteristics. If one House 
repres nts popular feeling, the other 
should represent personal merit, tested 
and guaranteed by actual public service, 
and fortified by practical experience. 
If one is the People’s Chamber, the 
other should be the Chamber of States- 
men; acouncil composed of all livin 
public men who have passed theca 
important political offices or employ- 
ments. Such a chamber oul be 
fitted for much more than to be a 
merely moderating body. It would 
not be exclusively a check, but also 
an impelling force. In its hands, the 
bee of holding the people back would 
e vested in those most competent, and 
who would generally be most inclined, 
to lead them forward in any right 
course. The council to whom the task 
would be entrusted of rectifying the 
people’s mistakes, would not represent 
a class believed to be opposed to their 
interest, but would consist of their own 
natural leaders in the path of progress. 
No mode of composition could approach 
to this in giviug wight and efficacy to 
their function of moderators. It would 
be impossible tocry down a body always 
foremost in promoting improvements, 
as a mere obstructive body, whatever 
amount of mischief it might obstruct. 
Were the place vacant in England 
for such a Senate (I need scarcely say 
that this is a mere hypothesis), it 
might be composed of sume such. ele. 
ments as the following. All who were 
or had been members of the Legislative 
Commission described in a former chap- 
ter, and which I regard as an indis- 
pens vble ingredient ina well-constituted 
opular government. All who were or 
fad been Chief Justices, or heads o 
any of the superior courts of law o1 
equity. All who had for five years 
filled the office of puisne judge. All 
who had held tor two years any Cabinet 
office: but these should also be eligible 
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to the House of Commons, and if 


elected members of it, their peerage or 
senatorial office should be held in sus- 
pense. ‘The condition of time is needed 
to prevent persons from being named 
Cabinet Ministers merely to give them 
a seat in the Senate ; and the period 
of two years is suggested, that the 
same term which qualifies them for a 
pension might entitle them to a scna- 
torship. All who had filled the oflice 
of Commander-in-Chief; and all who, 
having commanded an army or a flect, 
had been thanked by Parliament for 
military or naval successes. All who 
had held, during ten years, first-class 
diplomatic appointments. All who 
had been Governors-General of India 
or British America, and all who had 
held for ten years any Colonia] Gover- 
norships. The permanent civil service 
should also be represented ; all should 
be senators who iad filied, during ten 
years, the important oflices of Under- 
Secretary to the Treasury, permanent 
Under-Secretary of State, or any others 
equally high and responsible. If, along 
with the persons thus qualified by 
practical ee in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, any representa- 
tion of the speculative class were to be 
included —a thing in itself desirable— 
it would be worth consideration whie- 
ther certain professorships, in certain 
national institutions, alter a tenure of a 
few years, might confer a seat in the 
Senate. Mere scientific and literary 
eminence are too indefinite and disput- 
able: they imply a power of selection, 
whereas the other qualifications speak 
for themse] ves; if the writings by which 
reputation has becn gained are uncon- 
nected with politics, they are no evi- 
dence of the special qualities required, 
while if political, they would enable 
successive Ministries to deluge the 
House with party tools. 

The historical antecedents of Eng- 
Jand render it all but certain, that un- 
less in the improbable case of a violent 
subversion of the existing Constitution, 
any second Chamber which could pos- 
sibly exist would have to be built on 
the foundation of the House of Lords. 
It is out of the question to thiuk 
practically of abolishing that assembly, 
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to replace it by such a Senate ae I 
have sketched, or by any other; but 
there might not be the same insupera- 
ble difficulty in aggrevating the classes 
or caterories Just spoken of to the ex- 
isting body, in the character of Peers 
for life. An ulterior, and perhaps, on 
this supposition, a necessary step, 
might be, that the hereditary peerage 
should be present in the House by 
their representatives insteud of per- 
sonally ; a practice already established 
in the case of the Scotch and Irisk 
Peers, and which the mere multiplica- 
tion of the order will probably at some 
time or other render inevitable. An 
easy adaptation of Mr. Hare’s plan 
woulc prevent the representative Peers 
from representing exclusively the party 
which Me the majority in the res 
age. If, for example, one representa- 
tive were allowed for every ten peers, 
any ten might be admitted to choose a 
representative, and the pecrs might be 
free to group themselves for that pur- 
pose as they pleased. The election 
might be thus conducted: All pecra 
who were candidates for the represen- 
tation of their order should be required 
to declare themselves such, and enter 
their names in a list. A day and 
place should be appointed at which 
peers desirous of voting should be pre- 
sent, either in person, or, in the usual 
parliameitary manner, by their proxies, 
‘Lhe votes should be taken, each peer 
voting for only one. Every candidate 
who had as many as ten votes should 
be declared elected. If any one had 
more, all but ten should be allowed to 
withdraw their votes, or ten of the 
number should be selected by lot. 
These ten would form his constituency 
and the remainder of his voters wouid 
be set free to give their votes over 
again for some one else. ‘lhis pro- 
cess should be repeated until (so far ag 
possible) every peer present either per- 
sonally or by proxy was represented. 
When a number less than ten remained 
over, if amounting to tive they might 
still be al.owed to agree on a represen- 
tutive ; if fewer than five, their vot—s 
must be lost, or they might be per- 
mitted to record them in favour of 
somebody already slected. With this 
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smnconsiderable exception, every repre- 
sentative peer would represent ten 
members of the peerage, all of whom 
had not only voted for him, but selected 
him as the one, among all open to 
their choice, by whom they were must 
desirous to be represented. Asa com- 
pensation to the Peers who were not 
chosen representatives of their order, 
they should be eligible to the House of 
Commons; a justice now refused to 
Scotch Peers, and to Irish Peers in their 
own part of the kingdom, while the re- 
presentation in the House of Lords of 
any but the most numerous party in 
the Peerage is denied equally to both. 

The mode of composing a Senate, 
which has been here advocated, not 
only seems the best in itself, but is that 
for which historical precedent, and ac- 
tual brilliant success, can to the 

eatest extent be pleaded. It is not, 
1owever, the only feasible plan that 
might be proposed. Another possible 
mode of forming a Second Chamber, 
would be to have it elected by the 
First ; subject to the restriction, that 
they should not nominate any of their 
own members. Such an assembly, 
amanating like the American Senate 
from popular choice, only once removed, 


would not be considered to clash with 
democratic institutions, and would pro- 
bably acquire considerable popular 
influence. From the mode of its 
nomination it would be peculiarly un- 
likely to excite the jealousy of, or to 
come into any hostile collision with, 
the popular House. Jt would, more- 
over, (due provision being made for the 
representation of the minority,) be al- 
most sure to be well composed, and to 
comprise many of that class of highly 
capable men, who, either from accident 
or for want of showy qualities, had been 
unwilling to seek, or unable to obtain, 
the suffrages of a popular constituency. 

The best constitution of a Second 
Chamber, is that which embodies the 
greatest number of elements exempt 
from the class interests and prejudices 
of the majority, but having in them- 
selves nothing offensive to democratic 
fecling. I repeat, however, that the 
wnain reliance for tempering the ascen- 
dancy of the majority cannot be placed 
in a Second Chamber of any kind. The 
character of a representative govern- 
ment is fixed by the constitution of the 
popular House. Compared with this, 
all other questions relating to the form 
of government are insignificant. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


OF THB EXECUTIVE IN A REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


Ir would be out of place, in this trea- 
tise, to discuss the question intu what 
departments or branches the executive 
business of government may most con- 
wniently be divided. In this respect 
the exigencies of different governments 
are different; and there is little ia 
bability that any great mistake will be 
made in the classitication of the duties, 
when men are willing to begin at the 
beginning, and do not hold themselves 
Lound by the series of accidents which, 
if an old government like ours, has 
produced the existing division of the 
public business. It may be sufficient 
to say, that the classification of func- 


tionaries should correspond to that of 
subjects, and that there should not be 
several departments independent of one 
another, to superintend different parts 
of the same natural whole ; as in our 
own military administration down to a 
recent period, and in a less degree even 
at present, Where the object to be at- 
tained is single (such as that of having 
an efficicnt army), the authority com- 
missioned to attend to it should be 
single likewise. ‘The entire aggrerate 
of means provided for one end, should 
be under one and the same control and 
responsibility. If they are divided 
among independent authorities, the 
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means, with each of those authorities, 
become ends, and it is the business of 
nobody except the head of the Govern- 
ment, who is probably withont the ap- 
propriate departinerital experience, to 
take care of the real cnd. The dif- 
ferent. classes of means are not com- 
bined and adapted to one another un- 
der the guidance of any Icading idea ; 
and while every department pushes 
forward its own requirements, regard- 
less of those of the rest, the purpose of 
the work is perpetually sacrificed to 
the work itself 

As a general rule, every executive 
function, whether superior or subordi- 
nate, should be the appointed duty of 
some given individual, It should be 
apparent to all the world, who did 
everything, and throngh whose default 
anything was left undone. Nesponsi- 
bility is null, when nobody knows who 
is responsible. Nor, even when real, 
can it be divided without being weak- 
ened To maintain it at its highest, 
there must be one person who receives 
the whole praise of what is well done, the 
whole blame of what is ill. There are, 
however, two modes of sharing responsi- 
bility: by one it is only enlecbled, by 
the other, absolutely destroyed. It is 
enfecbled, when the concurrence of more 
than one functionary is required to the 
same act. Each one among them has 
still a real responsibility ; if a wrong 
hes been done, none of them can say 
he did not do it; he is as much a par- 
ticipant, as an accomplice is In an 
offence: if there has been legal crimi- 
nality they may all be punished 
legally, and their punishment needs 
not be less severe than if there had 
been only one person concerned. But 
it is not so with the penalties, any 
more than with the rewards. of opinion : 
these are always diminished by being 
shared. Where there has becn no defi- 
nite legal offence, no corruption or 
malversation, only an error or an im- 
prudence, or what may pass for such, 
every participator has an excuse to 
himself and to the world, in the fact 
that other persons are jointly involved 
with him. There is hardly anything, 
even to pecuniary dishonesty, for 
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almost absolved, if those whose duty {t 
was to resist and remonstrate have 
failed to do it, still more if they have 
given a formal assent. 

In this case, however, though re- 
sponsibility is weakened, there still is 
responsibility : every one of those im- 
plicated has in his individual capacity 
assented to, and joined in, the act. 
Things are much worse when the act 
itself is only that of a majority—a 
Board deliberating with closed doors, 
nobody knowing, or, except in some 
extreme case, being ever likely to 
know, whether an individual member 
voted for the act or against it. Re 
sponsibility in this case is a mere 
name. ‘“ Boards,” it is happily said 
by Bentham, “are screens.” What 
“the Board” does is the act of nobody ; 
and nobody can be made to answer for 
it. The Board suffers, even in reputa- 
tion, only in its collective character; 
and no individual member feels this, 
further than his disposition leads him 
to identify his own estimation with that 
of the body——a feeling often very strong 
when the body is a permanent one, 
and he is wedded to it for better for 
worse ; but the fluctuations of a modern 
official career give no time for the 
formation of such an esprit de corps ; 
which, if it exists at all, exists only inthe 
obscure ranks of the permanent subordi- 
nates. Boards, therefore, are not a fit in- 
strument for executive business ; and are 
only admissible in it, when, for other 
reasons, to give full discretionary power 
to a single minister would be worse. 

On the other hand, it is also a 
maxim of experience, that in the mul- 
titude of counsellors there is wisdom : 
and that a man seldom judges right, 
even in his own concerns, still less in 
those of the public, when he makes 
habitual use of no knowledge but his 
own, or that of some single adviser. 
There is no necessary incompatibility 
between this principle and the other. 
It is easy to give the effective power, 
and the full responsibility, to one, pro- 
viding him when necessary with 
advisers, each cf whom is responsible 
only for the opinion he gives. 

n general, the head of a depart. 


which men will not fee) themselves | mert of the executive government is a 
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mere politician. He may be a good 
politician, and a man of merit; and 
unless this is usually the case, the go- 
vernment is bad. [Dut his general 
capacity, and the knowledge he ought 
to possess of the general interests of 
the country, will not, unless by occa- 
sional accident, be accompamed by 
adequate, and what may be called 
professional, knowledge of the depart- 
ment over which he is called to pre- 
side. Professional advisers must there- 
fore be provided for him. Wherever 
mere experience and attainments are 
suflicient—wherever the qualitics re- 
quired in a professional adviser may 
possibly be united in a single well- 
selected individual (as in the case, for 
example, of a law officer), one such 
person for general purposes, and a 
staff of clerks to supply knowledge of 
details, meet the demands of the case. 
But, more frequently, it is not suffi- 
cient that the minister should consult 
some One competent person, and, when 
himself not conversant with the sub- 
ject, act implicitly on that person’s 
advice. It is often necessary that he 
should, not only occasionally but 
habitually, listen to a variety of opi- 
nions, and inform his judgment by 
the discussions among a body of 
advisers, This. for example, is em- 
phatically necessary in military and 
naval affairs. The military and naval 
ministers, therefore, and probably 
several others, should be provided 
with a Council, composed, at least in 
those two departments, of able and 
experienced professional men, As a 
means of obtaining the best men for 
the purpose under every change of 
administration, they ought to be per- 
manent: by which I mean, that the 

ought not, like the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, to be expected to resign with 
the ministry by whom they were a 

pointed : but it is a good rule that all 
who hold high appointments to which 
they have risen by selection, and not 
by the ordinary course of promotion, 
should retain their office only for a 
fixed tcrm, unless reappointed ; as is 
now the rule with Staff appointments 
in the British army. This rule ren- 
ders appontments somewhat less 
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likely to be jobbed, not being a pre 
vision for life, and at the same time 
affords a means, without affront to any 
one, of getting rid of those who are least 
worth keeping, and bringing in highiy 
ualified persons of younger standing, 
or whom there might never be room 
if death vacancies, or voluntary resig- 
nations, were waited for. 

The Councils should be consultative 
merely, in this sense, that the ultimate 
decision should rest undividedly with 
the minister himself: but neither 
ought they to be looked upon, or to 
look upon themselves, as ciphers, or ag 
capable of being reduced to such 4b 
his pleasure. The advisers attached 
to a powerful and perhaps sclf-willea 
man, ought to be placed under con. 
ditions which make it impossible for 
them, without discredit, not to express 
an opinion, and impossible for him not 
to listen te and consider their recom- 
mendations, whether he adopts them 
ornot. The relation which ought to 
exist between a chief and this descrip. 
tion of advisers is very accurately hit 
by the constitution of the Council of 
the Governor-General and those of the 
different Presideucies in India. These 
Councils are composed of persons whe 
have professional knowledge of Indian 
affairs, which the Governor-General 
and Governors usually lack, and which 
it would not be desirable to require of 
them. As a rule, every member of 
Council is expected to give an opie 
nion, which is of course very often a 
simple acquiescence: but if there is a 
diffarence of sentiment, it is at the 
option of every member, and is the 
invariable practice, to record the 
reasons of his opinion: the Governor 
General, or Governor, doing the same. 
In ordinary cases the decision is ac- 
cording to the sense of the majority ; 
the Council, therefore, has a substan- 
tial part in the government: but if the 
Governor-General, or Governor, thinks 
fit, he may set aside even their unani- 
mous opinion, recording his reasons. 
The result is, that the chief is indi 
vidually and effectively responsible for 
every act of the Government. The 
members of Council have only the re- 
sponsibility of advisers; but it is 
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always known, from documents capa- 
ble of being produced, and which if 
called for by Parliament or public opi- 
nion always are produced, what each 
has advised, and what reasons he gave 
for his advice: while, from their dig- 
nified position, and ostensible partici- 
pee in all acts of government, they 
ave nearly as strong motives to 
apply themselves to the public busi- 
ness, and to form and express a well- 
considered opinion on every part of it, 
as if the whole responsibility rested 
with themselves. 

This mode of conducting the highest 
class of administrative business is 
one of the most successful instances 
of the adaytation of means to ends, 
which political history, not hitherto 
very prolific in works of skill and con- 
trivance. has yet to show. It is one 
of the acquisitions with which the art 
of politics has been enriched by the 
experience of the [ast India Com- 
pany’s rule; and, like most of the 
other wise contrivances by which 
India has been preserved to this coun- 
try, and an amount of good govern- 
ment produced which is truly wonder- 
ful considering the circumstances and 
the materials, it is probably destined 
to perish in the general holocaust 
which the traditions of Indian govern- 
ment secm fated to undergo, since 
they have been placed at the mercy of 
public ignorance, and the presumptu- 
ous vanity of political men. Already 
an outcry is raised for abolishing the 
Councils, as a superfluous and expen- 
sive clog on the wheels of government: 
while the clamour has long been 
urgent, and is daily obtaining more 
countenance in the highest quarters, 
for the abrogation of the professional 
civil service, which breeds the men 
that compose the Councils, and the 
existence of which is the sole guarantee 
for their being of any value. 


A most important principle of good 
government in a popular constitution, 
1s that no executive functionaries 
should be appointed by popular elec- 
tien: neither by the votes of the 
people themselves, nor by those of 
their representatives. The entire 
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business of government is skilled em- 
ployment; the qualifications for the 
discharge of it are of that special and 
professional kind, which cannot be 
properly judged of except by persons 
who have themselves some share of 
those qualifications, or some practical 
experience of them. The business of 
finding the fittest persons to fill public 
employments — not satiee selecting 
the best who offer, but looking out for 
the absolutely best, and taking note of 
all fit persons who are met with, that 
they may be found when wanted—is 
very laborious, and requires a delicate 
as well as highly conscientious dis- 
cernment; and as there is no public 
duty which is in general so badly per- 
formed, so there is none for which it 
is of greater importance to enforce the 
utmost practicable amount of personal 
responsibility, by imposing it as a 
special obligation on high function- 
aries in the several departments. All 
subordinate public officers who are not 
appointed by some mode of public 


_competition, should be selected on the 


direct responsibility of the minister 
under whom they serve. The minis- 
ters, all but the chief, will naturally 
be selected by the chief; and the chief 
himself, though really designated by 
Parliament, should be, in a regal go- 
vernment, officially appointed by the 
Crown. The functionary who appoints 
should be the sole person empowered 
to remove any subordinate officer who 
is liable to removal; which the far 
greater number ought not to be, ex- 
cept for personal misconduct ; since it 
would Le vain to expect that the body 
of persons by whom the whole detail 
of the public business is transacted, 
and whose qualifications are generally 
of much more importance to the public 
than those of the minister himself, will 
devote themselves to their profession, 
and acquire the knowledge and skill 
on which the minister must often place 
entire dependence, if they are liable 
at any moment to be turned adrift for 
no fault, that the minister may gratify 
himself, or promote his political inte-. 
reat, by appointing somebody else. 

To the principle which condemns the 
appointment of executive officers by 
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pepular saffrage, ought the chief of the 
exccutive, in a republican government, 
to be an exception? Is it a good rule, 
which, in the American constitution, 
provides for the election of the !'resi- 
dent once in every four years by the 
entire people? ‘The question is not 
free from difficulty. There is unques- 
tionably some advantage, in a country 
like America, where no apprehension 
needs be entertained of a coup d'état, 
in making the chief minister constitu- 
tionally independent of the legislative 
body, and rendering the two great 
branches of the government, while 
equally popular both in their origin 
and in their responsibility, an effective 
check on one another. The plan is in 
accordance with that sedulous avoid- 
ance of tho concentration of great 
masses of power in the same hands, 
which is a marked characteristic of the 
American Federal Constitution. But 
the advantage, in this instance, is pur- 
chased at a price above all reasunable 
estimate of its value. It seems far 
better that the chief magistrate in a 
republic should be appointed avowedly, 
as the chief minister in a constitutional 
monarchy is virtually, by the represen- 
tative body. In the first place, he is 
certain, when thus appointed, to be a 
more eminent man. ‘The party which 
has the majority in Parliament would 
then, as a rule, appoint its own leader ; 
who is always one of the foremost, and 
often the very foremost person in poli- 
tical life: while the President of the 
United States, since the last survivor 
of the founders of the we disap- 
peared from the scene, is almost always 
either an obscure man, or one who has 
gained any reputation he may possess 
in some other field than politics. And 
this, as I have before observed, is no 
accident, but the natural effect of the 
situation. The eminent men of a party, 
in an election extending to the whole 
country, are never its most available 
candidates. All eminent men have 
made personal enemics, or have done 
something, or at the lowest professed 
some opinion, obnoxious to some local 
or other considerable division of the 
community, and likely to tell with 


fatal eficct upon the number of votes; | 
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whereas &@ man without antecedents, of 
whom nothing is known but that he 
professes the creed of the party, is 
readily voted for by its entire strength. 
Another important consideration is the 
great mischief of unintermitted elece 
tioneering. When the highest dignity 
in the State is to be conferred by 
popular election once in every few 
years, the whole intervening time is 
spent in what is virtually a canvass. 
President, ministers, chiefs of parties, 
and their followers, are all elec. 
tioneerers: the whole community is 
kept intent on the mere personalities 
of politics, and every public question 
is discussed and decided with less re- 
ference to its merits than to its ex- 
pected bearing on the presidential elec- 
tion. Ifa system had heen devised to 
make party spirit the ruling principle 
of action in all public affairs, and create 
an inducement not only 1o make every 
question a party question, but to raise 
questions for the purpose of founding 
parties upon them, it would have been 
difficult to contrive any means better 
adapted to the purpose. 

I will not affirm that it would at all 
times and places be desirable, that the 
head of the executive should be so com- 
pletely dependent upon the votes of a 
representative assembly as the Prime 
Minister is in England, and is without 
inconvenience. If it were thought best 
to avoid this, he might, though ap- 
pointed by Parliament, hold his office 
for a fixed period, independent of a 
parliamentary vote: which would be 
the American system, minus the popular 
election and its evils. There is another 
mode of giving the head of the admiu- 
istration as much independence of the 
legislature, asis at all compatible with 
the essentials of free government. He 
never could be unduly dependent on a 
vote of Parliament, if he had, as the 
British prime minister practically has, 
the powtr to dissolve the House and 
appeal to the people: if instead of be- 
ing turned out of oftice by a hostile 
vote, he could only be reduced by it to 
the alternative of resignation or disso 
lution. The power of dissolving Par 
liament is one which | think it desirable 
he should possess, even unler the syatem 
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by which his own tenure of office is se- 
cured to him for a fixed period. There 
ought not to be any possibility of that 
deadlock in politics, which would ensue 
on a quarrel breaking out between a 
President and an Assembly, neither of 
whom, during an interval which might 
amount to years, would have any legal 
means of ridding itself of the other. 
To get through such a period without 
a coup d’état being attempted, on 
either side or on both, requires such a 
combination of the love of liberty and 
the habit of sclf-restraint, as very few 
nations have yet shown themselves 
capable of: and though this extremity 
were avoided, to expect that the two 
authorities would not paralyse each 
other's operations, is to suppose that 
the political life of the country will 
always be pervaded by a spirit of 
mutual forbearance and compromise, 
imperturbable by the passions and ex- 
citements of the keenest party strug 
gles. Such a spirit may exist, but 
even where it does, there is imprudence 
in trying it too far. 

Other reasons make it desirable that 
some power in the state (which can 
only be the executive) should have the 
liberty of at any time, and at discretion, 
calling a new parliament. When there 
is a real doubt which of two contend- 
ing parties has the strongest following, 
it is important that there should exist 
a constitutional means of immediatcly 
testing the point, and setting it at rest. 
No other political topic has a chance 
of being properly attended to whilo 
this is undecided : and such an iaterval 
is mostly an interregnum for purposes 
of legislative or administrative 1mprove- 
ment; neither party having sufficient 
confidence in its strength, to attempt 
things likely to promote opposition in 
any quarter that has either direct or 
indirect influence in the pending 
struggle. 

I have not taken account or the case 
in which the vast power centralized in 
the chief magistrate, and the insuff- 
cient attachment of the mass of the 
people to free institutions, give him a 
chance of success in an attempt to sub- 
vert the Constitution, and usurp sove- 
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no first magistrate is admissibls whom 
the Parliament cannot, by a single 
vote, reduce to a private station. In 
a state of things folding ont any er 
couragement to that most audacious 
and profligate of all breaches of trust, 
even this entireness of constitutiona 
dependence is but a weak protection. 
Of all officers of government, those 
in whose appointment any participa. 
tion of popular suffrage is the most 
objectionable, are judicial officers. 
While there are no functionaries whose 
special and professional qualifications 
the popular judgment is less fitted to 
estimate, there are none in whose case 
absolute impartiality, and freedom from 
connexion with politicians or sections 
of politicians, are of anything like equal 
importance. Some thinkers, among 
others Mr. Bentham, have been of opi- 
nion that, although it is better that 
judges should not be appointed by 
popular election, the people of their 
district onght to have the power, after 
sufficient experience, of removing them 
from their trust. It cannot be denied 
that the irremovability of any public 
officer, to whom great interests are en- 
trusted, is in itself anevil. It is far 
from desirable that there should be no 
means of getting rid of a bad or incom- 
eae judge, unless for such miscon- 
uct as he can be made to answer for 
in a criminal court; and that a func- 
tionary on whom so much depends, 
should. lave the feeling of being free 
from responsibility except to opinion 
and his own conscience. The question 
however is, whether in the peculiar 
position of a judge, and supposing that 
all practicable sccurities have becn 
taken for an honest appointment, irre 
sponsibility, except to his own and the 
Ne conscicnce, has not on the whole, 
ess tendency to pervert his conduct, 
than responsibility to the government, 
or to @ popular vote. Experience has 
long decided this point in the affirma- 
tive, as regards responsibility to the 
executive ; and the case is quite equally 
strong when the responsibility sought 
to be enforced is to the sufirages o° 
electors. Among the good qualitics of 
a popular constituency, those peculiarly 


reign power. Where such peril oxists, ' incumbent upon a judge, calmness and 
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impartiality, are not numbered. Hap- 
pily, in that intervention of popular 
suffrage which is easential to freedom, 
they are not the qualities required. 
Even the quality of justice, choagh 
necessary to all human beings, and 
therefore to all electors, is not the in- 
ducement which decides any popular 
election. Justice and thiparcality are 
as little wanted for clecting a member 
of parliament, as thev can be in any 
transaction of men. The electors have 
not to award something which either 
candidate has a nght to, nor tu pass 
judgment on the general merits of the 
competitors, but to declare which of 
them has most of their personal confi- 
dence, or best represents their political 
convictions. A judge is bound to treat 
his political friend, or the person best 
known to him, exactly as he treats 
other people ; but it would be a breach 
of duty as well as an absurdity if an 
elector did so. No argument can be 
erounded on the beneficial effect pro- 
duced on judces, as on all other func- 
tionaries, by the moral jurisdiction of 
opinion ; for even in this respect, that 
which really exercises a use!ul ‘ontrol 
over the proceedings of a judge, when 
fit for the judicial office, is not (except 
sometimes in political cases) the opinion 
of the community generally, but that 
of the orly public by whom his conduct 
or qualifications can be duly estimated, 
the bar of his own court. I must not 
be understood to say that the partici- 
pation of the panera public in the ad- 
ministration of justice is of no import- 
ance; it is of the greatest: but in what 
manner? Ly the actual discharge of 
a part of the judicial office, in the 
capacity of jurymen. This is one of 
the few cases in politics, in which it 
is better that the people should act 
directly and personally than through 
their representatives; being almost the 
only case in which the errors that a 
person exercising authority may com- 
mit, can be better borne than the con- 
sequences of making him responsible 
for them. Ifa judge could be removed 
' from office by a popular vote, whoever 
was desirous of supplanting him would 
make capital for that purpose out of 
all his judicial decisions ; would carry 
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all of them, as far as he found practic- 
able, by irregular appeal before a public 
opinion wholly incompetent, for want 
of having heard the case, or from hav- 
ing heard it without either the pre- 
cautions or the impartiality belonging 
to a judicial hearing; wonld play upon 
popular passion and prejudice where 
they existed, and take pains to arouse 
then where they did not. And in this, 
if the case were interesting, and ho 
took sufficient trouble, he would infal- 
libly be successful, unless the judge or 
his friends descended into the arena, 
and made equally powerful ay-peals on 
the other side. Judges would end by 
feeling that they risked their office 
upon every decision they gave in a 
case susceptible of general interest, 
and that it was less essential for them 
to consider what decision was just, 
than what would be most applauded by 
the public, or would least admit of in- 
sidious misrepresentation. The prac 
tice introiuced by some of the new our 
revised State Constitutions in America, 
of submitting judicial officers to perio- 
dical popular re-clection, will be found, 
] appre hon to be one of the most 
dangerous errors ever yet committed 
by democracy: and, were it not that 
the practical good sense which never 
totally deserts the people of the United 
States, is said to i producing a re- 
action, likely in no long time to lead to 
the retractation of the errer, it might 
with reason be regarded as the first 
great downward step in the degene- 
ration of modern democratic govern- 
mettt.* 


Wiih regard to that large and im- 


* T have been informed, however, that in 
the States which have made their judges 
elective, the choice is not really made by the 
people, but by the leaders of parties» no 
elector ever thinking of voting for any one 
but the party candidate: and that, in consc- 
quence, the person elected is usually in effect 
the sanw who would have been appointed to 
the office by the President or by the Gover- 
nor of the State. Thus one bad practice 
limits and corrects another; and the habit 
of voting en musse under a party banner, 
which is so full of evil in all cases in which 
the function of electing is rightly vested in 
the people, tends to alleviate a still greater 
mischief ina case where the officer to be 
elected is one who ought to be chosen not by 
the people but for them. 
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portant body which constitules the 
permanent strength of the public ser- 
vice, those who do not change with 
changes «I! politics, but remain, to aid 
every minister by their experience 
and traditions, inform him by their 
knowledge of business, and conduct 
official details under his general control ; 
those, in short, who form the class of pro- 
fessional public servants, entering their 
profession as others do while young, in 
the hope of rising progressively to its 
higher grades as they advance in life ; 
it is evidently inadmissible that these 
should be liable to be turned out, and 
deprived of the whole benefit of their 
previous service, except for positive, 
proved, and serious misconduct. Not, 
of course, such delinquency only as 
makes them amenable to the law ; but 
voluntary neglect of duty, or conduct 
implying untrustworthiness for the 
purposes for which their trust is given 
them. ‘ince, therefore, unless in case 
of personal culpability, there is no way 
of getting rid of them except by quar- 
tering them on the public as pen- 
sioners, it is of the greatest importance 
that the appointments should be well 
made in the first instance; and it re- 
mains to be considered, by what mode 
of appointment this purpose can best 
be attained. 

In making first appointments, little 
danger is to he apprehended from want 
of special skill and knowlcige in the 
choosers, but much from ee and 
private or political interest. Being, 
as arule, appointed at the commence- 
ment of manhood, not as having ldarnt, 
but in order that they may learn, 
their profession, the only thing by 
which the best candidates can be dis- 
criminated, is proficiency in the ordi- 
nary branches of liberal education : and 
this can be ascertained without diffi- 
culty, provided there be the ee 
pains and the requisite impartiality in 
those who are appointed to inquire into 
it. Neither the one nor the other can 
reasonably be expected from a minis- 
ter; who must rely wholly on recom- 
mendations, and however disinterested 
as to his personal wishes, never will be 
proof against the solicitations of persons 
who have the power of influencing his 
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own election, or whose political ad 
herence is important to the ministry 
to which he belongs. These con- 
siderations have introduced the prac- 
tice of submitting all candidates for 
first appointments to a public exami- 
nation, conducted by persons not en- 
gaged in politics, and of the same 
class and quality with the examiners 
for honours at the Universities. This 
would probably be the best plan under 
any system; and under our aes 
mentary government it is the only one 
which affords a chance, I do not say of 
honest appointment, but even of ab- 
stinence from such as are manifestly 
and flagrantly profligate. 

It is also absolutely necessary that 
the examinations should be compcti- 
tive, and the appointments given to 
those who are most successful. A mere 
pass examination never, in the long 
run, does more than exclude absolute 
dunces. When the question, in the 
mind of an examiner, lies between 
blighting the prospects of an individual, 
and neglecting a duty to the public 
which, in the particular instance, 
scllom appears of first-rate import- 
ance; and when he is sure to be 
bitterly reproached for doing tho first, 
while in general no one will either 
know or care whether he has done the 
latter; the balance, unless he is a 
man of very unusual stamp, inclines to 
the side of good nature. A relaxation 
in one instance establishes a claim to 
it in others, which every repetition of 
indulgence makes it more difficult to 
resist; each of these in succession 
becomes a precedent for more, until 
the tanleal of proficiency sinks gra- 
dually to something almost contempti- 
ble. Examinations for degrees at the 
two great Universities have generally 
been as slender in their requirements, 
as those for honours are trying and 
serious. Where there is no induce- 
ment to exceed a certain minimum, the 
minimum comes to be the maximum: 
it becomes the general practice not to 
aim at more, and as in everything 
there are some who do not attain all’ 
they aim at, however low the standard 
may be pitched thera are always 
several who fall short of it. When, on 
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the contrary, the appointments are 
given to those, among a great number 
of candidates, who most distinguish 
themselves, and where the successful 
competitors are classed in order of 
merit, not only each is stimulated to do 
his very utmost, but the influence is 
felt in every place of liberal education 
hroughout the country. It becomes 
with every schoolmaster an object of 
ambition, and an avenue to success, to 
have furnished pupils who have gained 
a high place in these saa SA ; and 
there is hardly any other mode in 
which the State can do so much to 
raise the quality of educational institu- 
tions throughout the country. Though 
the principle of competitive examina- 
tions for public employment is of such 
recent introduction in this country, and 
is still so imperfectly carried out, the 
Indian service being as yet nearly the 
only case in which it exists in its com- 
leteness, a sensible efiect has already 
begin to be produced on the places of 
middle-class education ; not withstand- 
ing the difficulties which the principle 
has encountered {rom the disgraceiully 
low existing state of education in the 
country, which these very examina- 
tions have brought into strong light. 
So contemptible has the standard of 
acquirement been found to be, among 
the youths who obtain the nomination 
frorn the minister, which entitles them 
to offer themselves as candidates, that 
the competition of such candidates pro- 
duces almost a poorer result, than 
would be obtained from a mere pass 
examination, for no one would think 
of fixing the conditions of a pass 
examination so low, as is actually found 
sufficient to enable a young man to 
surpass his fellow-candidates. Ac- 
cordingly, it is said that successive 
years show on the whole a decline of 
attainments, less effort being made, 
because the results of former examina- 
tions have proved that the exertions 
then used were greater than would 
have been sufficient to attain the object. 
Partly from this decrease of effort, and 
partly because, even at the examina- 
tions which do not require a previous 
nomination, conscious ignorance re- 
duces the number of competitors to a 
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mere handful, it has so happened that 
though there have always ee a few 
instances of great proficiency, tle lower 
part of the list of successtul candidates 
represents but a very moderate amount 
of acquirement; and we have it on the 
word of the Commissioners that nearly 
all who have been unsuccessful have 
owed their failure to ignorance not of 
the higher branches of instruction, 
but of its very humblest elements— 
spelling and arithmetic. 

The outcrics which continue to be 
made against these examinations, by 
some of the organs of opinion, are 
often, 1 regret to say, as little credit- 
able to the good faith as to the good 
sense of the assailants. They procced 
pany by misrepresentation of the 
cind of ignorance, which, as a matter 
of fact, actually leads to failure in the 
examinations They quote with em- 
phasis the most recondite questions* 
which can be shown to have been ever 
asked, and make it appear as if unex- 
ceptionable answers to all these were 
made the sine quad non of success. 
Yet it has been repeated to satiety, 
that such questions are not put because 
it 1s expected of every one that he 
should answer them, but in order that 
whoever is able to do so may have the 
means of proving and availing himself 
of that portion of his knowledge. It is 
not a8 a ground of rejection, but as an 
additional means of success, that this 
opportunity is given. We are then 
asked whether the kind of knowledge 
supposed in this, that, or the other 
question, is calculated to be of any use 
to the candidate after he has attained 
his object. LVeople differ greatly in 
opinion as to what knowledge is useful. 
‘There are persons in existence, and a 
late Foreign Secretary of State is gone 
of them, who think English spelling a 
useless accompishment in a diplo- 
matic attache, or a clerk in a Govern- 
ment oftice. About one thing the ob- 


* Not always, however, the most recon- 
dite; for a late denouncer of competitive 
examination in the House of Communs had 
the nuiveté to produce a set of almost ele- 
mentury questions in algebra, histury, and 
geography, as a proof of the exerbitaut 
amount of high scientific attainmen; which 
the Commissioners were so wild as to exact 
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jectors scem to be unanimous, that 

eneral mental cultivation is not useful 
in these employments, whatever else 
may be so. ir however (as I pre- 
sume to think), it is useful, or if any 
education at all is useful, it must be 
teste] by the tests most likely to show 
whether the candidate possesses it or 
not. To ascertain whether he has been 
well educated, he must be interrogated 
* in the things which he is likely to know 
if he has been well educated, even 
though not directly pertinent to the 
work to which he is to be appointed. 
Will those who object to his being 
questioned in classics and mathe- 
matics, in a country where the only 
things regularly taught are classics 
and mathematics, tell us what they 
would have him questioned in? There 
seems, however, to be equal objection 
to examining him in these, and to 
examining him in anything but these. 
If the Commissioners —anxious to open 
a door of admission to those who 
have not gone through the routine 
of a grammar school, or who make 
up for the smallness of their know- 
ledce of what is there tanglit, by 
greater knowledge of something else— 
allow marks to be gained by profici- 
envy in any other subject of real 
utility, they are reproached for that 
+00. Nothing will satisfy the objec- 
tors, but free adinission of total ig- 
norance. 

We are triumphantly told, that 
neither Clive nor Wellington could 
have passed the test which is prescribed 
for an aspirant to an engineer cadet- 
ship. As if, because Chve and 
Wellington did not do what was not 
required of them, they could not have 
done it if it had been required. If it 
be gnly meant to inform us that it is 
possible to be a great general without 
these things, so it is without many 
other things which are very useful to 
et generals. Alexander the Great 
ad never heard of Vauban’s rules, nor 
could Julius Cesar speak Trench. 
We are next informed that  book- 
worms, a term which seems to be held 


applicable to whoever has the smallest | 
tincture of book-knowledge, may not | 
be good at bodily exercises, or have the | 


habits of gentlemen. This is a very 
common line of remark with dunces of 
condition; but whatever the dunces 
may think, they have no monopoly of 
either gentlemanly habita or bodil 
activity. Wherever these are seeded: 
let them be inquired into, and sepa- 
rately provided for, not to the exclu- 
sion of mental qualifications, but in 
addition. Meanwhile, I am credibly 
informed, that in the Military Academy 
at Woolwich, the competition cadets 
are as superior to those admitted on 
the old system of nomination in these 
respects as in all others; that they 
learn even their drill more quickly; as 
indeed might be expected, for an in- 
telligent person learns all things sooner 
than a stupid one: and that in general 
demeanour they contrast so favourably 
with their predecessors, that the au- 
thorities of the institution are impatient 
for the day to arrive when the last re- 
mains of the old leaven shall have dis- 
appeared from the place. If this be 
so, and it is easy to ascertain whether 
it is so, it igs to be hoped we shall soon 
have heard for the last time that ig- 
norance is a better qualilication than 
knowledyve, for the military, and @ for- 
tiort for every other, oe or 
that any one good quality, however 
little apparently connected with liberal 
education, is at all likely to be pro- 
moted by going without it. 

Though the first admission to 
governnicnt employment be decided by 
competitive examination, it would in 
most cases be impossible that subse- 
quent promotion should be so decided : 
and it seems proper that this should 
take place, as it usually does at pre- 
sent, on a mixed system of seniority 
and selection. Those whose duties 
are of a routine charactcr should rise by 
seniority to the highest point to which 
duties merely of that description can 
carry them; while those to whom 
functions of particular trust, and re- 
quiring special capacity, are confided, 
should be selected from the body on the 
discretion of the chicf of the office. 
And this selection will generally be 
made honestly by him, if the original 
appointments take place by open com- 
petition: for under that system, his 
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establishment will gencrally consist of 
individuals to whom, but for the offi- 
cial connexion, he would have been a 
stranger. If among them there be any 
in whom he, or his political friends and 
supporters, take an interest, it will be 
but occasionally, and only when, to 
this advantage of connexion, is added, 
as far as the initiatory examination 
could test it, at least equality of real 
merit. And, except when there is a 
very strong motive to job thcse ap- 
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pointments, there is always a strong 
one to appoint the fittest person ; being 
the one who gives to his chief the 
most useful assistance, saves him most 
trouble, and helps most to build up 
that reputation tor good management 
of public business, which necessarily 
and properly redounds to the credit of 
the minister, however much the quali- 
ties to which it is immediately owing 
may be those of his subordinates. 


CHAPTER XV. 


OF LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE BODIES. 


[r is but a small portion of the putlic 
business of a country, which can be 
well done, or suiely attempted, by the 
sentral authoritics; and even in our 
vpwn government, the least centralized 
in Europe, the legislative portion at 
least of the governing body busies itself 
far too much with local affairs, employ- 
ing the supreme power of the state 1 
cutting small knots which there ought 
to be other and beticr means of unty- 
ing. The enormous amount of private 
business which takes up the time of 
Parliament, and the thoughts of its in- 
dividual members, distracting thein 
from the proper occupations of the 
great council of the nation, is felt by 
all thinkers and observers as a serious 
evil, and what is worse, an increasing 
one. 

It would not be appropriate to the 
limited design of this treatise, to dis- 
cuss at large the great question, in no 
way peculiar to representative govern- 
ment, of the proper limits of govern- 
mental action. I have said elsewhere* 
what seemed to me most esscutial re- 
specting the principles by which the 
extent of that action ought to be deter- 
mined. But after subtracting from 
the functions performed by most Eu- 
répean governments, those which ought 

**On Liberty,’ concluding chapter; and, 


mt greater length, in the final chapter ef 
» Principles of Political Heonemy.’ 


not to be undertaken by public authe 

ritics at all, tliere still remains so grea 

and vurious an aggregate of duties 

that, if only on the priuciple of divisiot 

of labour, it is indispensable to shar 

them between centra! and local authe 
ritivs. Not only are separate execu 
tive officers required for purely local 
duties (an amount of separation which 
exists uader all governments), but the 
popwiar control over those officers can 
only be advantageously exerted through 
a scparate organ. ‘Their original ap- 
pointment, the function of watching 
and checking them, the duty of pro- 
viding, or the discretiun of Hihholdin g, 
the supplies necessary for their opera- 
tions, should rest, not with the national 
Parliaifient or the national executive, 
but with the people of the locality. In 
some of the New England States these 
functions are still exercised directly b 

the assembled people; it is said, wit 

better results than might be expecteds 
and those highly educated communi- 
ties are so well satisficd with this pri- 
mitive made of local government, that 
they have no desire to exchange it for 
the only representative system the 

are acquainted with, by which all mi- 
norities are disfranchised. Such very 
peculiar circumstances, however, are 
required to make this arrangement 
work tolerably in practice, that re- 
course must generally be had to the 
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lan of representative sub-Parliaments 
bor local affairs. These exist in Eng- 
land, but very incompletely, and wit 

eat irregularity and want of system: 
In some other countrics much less po- 
ularly governed, their constitution is 
far more rational. In England there 
has always been more liberty, but 
worse organization, while in other 
countries there is better organization, 
but less liberty. It is necessary, then, 
that in addition to the national repre- 
sentation, there should be municipal 
and provincial representations: and 
the two questions which remain to be 
resolved are, how the local representa- 
tive bodies should be constituted, and 
what should be the extent of their 
functions. 

In considering these questions, two 
points require an equal degree of our 
attention : how the local business itself 
can be best done; and how its transac- 
tion can be made most instrumental to 
the nourishment of public spirit and 
the development of intelligence. In 
an earlicr part of this inquiry, I have 
dwelt in strong language — hardly 
any language is strong enough to ex- 
press the strength of my conviction— 
on the importance of that portion of 
the operation of free institutions, which 
may be called the public education of 
the citizens. Now, of this operation 
the local administrative institutions 
are the chief instrument. Lxcept by 
the part they may take as jurymen in 
the administration of justice, the mass 
of the population have very little op- 
portunity of sharing personally in the 
conduct of the general affairs of the 
community. Reading newspapers, and 
perhaps writing to them, public meet- 
ings, and solicitations of different sorts 
addressed to the political authorities, 
are the extent of the parttcipation of 

rivate citizens in gencral politics, dur- 
ing the interval between one_parlia- 
mentary election and another. Though 
it is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of these various liberties, both 
as securities for freedom and as means 
of general cultivation, the pete 
which they give is more in thinking 
than in action, and in thinking without 
the responsibilities of action; which 
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with most people amounts to little 
more than passively receiving the 
thoughts of some one else. But in the 
case of local bodies, besides the func- 
tion of electing, many citizens in turn 
have the chance of being elected, and 
many, either by selection or by rotation, 
fill one or other of the numerous local 
executive offices. In these positions 
they have to act, for public interests, 
as well as to think and to speak, and 
the thinking cannot all be done by 
pron, It may be added, that these 
ocal functions, not being in general 
sought by the higher ranks, carry down 
the important political education which 
they are the means of conferring, to a 
much lower grade in society. The 
mental discipline being thus a more 
important feature in local concerns 
than in the general affairs of tha State, 
while there are not such vita] interests 
dependent on the quality of the admi- 
nistration, a greater weight may be 
given to the former consideration, and 
the latter admits much more frequently 
of being postponed to it, than in mat- 
ters of general legi-lation, and the 
conduct of imperial affairs. 

The proper constitution of local re- 
presentutive bodics does not present 
much difficulty. ‘The principles which 
apply to it do not differ in any respect 
from those applicable to the nationa) 
representation. ‘The same obligation 
exists, as in the case of the more im- 
portant function, for making the bodies 
elective ; and the same reasons operate 
as in that case, but with still greater 
force, for giving them a widely demo- 
cratic basis: the dangers being less, 
and the advantages, in point of popular 
education and cultivation, in some re- 
spects even greater. As the principal 
duty of the local bodies consists of the 
imposition and expenditure of local 
taxation, the electoral franchise should 
vest in all who contribute to the local 
rates, to the exclusion of all who do 
not. l assume that there is no indirect 
taxation, no octroi duties, or that if 
there are, they are supplementary only; 
those on whom their burthen falls bein 
also rated to a direct assessment. The 
representation of mincrities should he 
provided for in the same manner ae is 
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the national Parliament, and there are 
the same strong reasons for plurality 
of votes. Only, there is not so decisive 
an objection, in the inferior as in the 
higher body, to making the plural vot- 
ing depend (as in some of the ioval 
elections of our own country) on a mere 
money qualification: tor the honest aud 
fracal dispensation of money forms 80 
much larger a part of the business of 
the local, than of the national body, 
that there is more justice as well as 
policy in allowing a greater propor- 
tional influence to those who have a 
larger money interest at stuke. 

In the most recently established of 
our local representative institutions, the 
Boards of Guardians, the justices of 
peuce of the district sit ex officio along 
with the elected members, in number 
limited by law to a third of the whole. 
In the peculiar constitution of English 
society, | have no doubt of the Lene- 
ficial etfect of this provision. It se- 
cures the presence, in these bodies, of 
a more educated class than it would 
perbaps be practicable to attract thither 
on any other terms; and while the 
limitation in number of the ex officio 
members precluucs them from acquir- 
ing predominance by mere numerical 
strenyth, they, as a virtual representa- 
tion o1 another class, having sometimes 
a different interest from the rest, are a 
check upon the class interests of the 
farmers or petty shopkeepers who form 
the bulk of the elected Guardians. A 
similar commendation cannot be given 
to the constitution of the only provin- 
cial boards we possess, the Quarter 
Sessions, consisting of the justices of 
peace alone; on whom, over and above 
their judicial duties, some of the most 
important parts of the administrative 
business of the country depend for their 
performance. The mode of formation 
oi these bodies is most anomalous, they 
being neither elected, nor, in any pro- 

er sense of the term, nominated, but 
folding their important functions, like 
the feudal lords to whom they suc- 
ceeded, virtually by right of their acres: 
fhe appointment vested in the Crown 
(or, speaking practically, in one of 


themselves, the Lord Licutenant) being | 
wudo use of only as a means of ex-: 
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cluding any one who it is thought 
would do discredit to the body, or, now 
and then, one who is on the wrong side 
in politics. The institution is the most 
aristocratic in principle which now re- 
mains in England; far more so than 
the House of Lords, for it grants public 
money and disposes of important public 
interests, not in conjunction with a po- 
pular assembly, but alone. It is clung 
to with propurtionate tenacity by our 
aristucratic classes ; but is obviously at 
variance with all the principles which 
are the foundation of representative 
government. ln a County board, there 
igs not the same justification as in 
Boards of Quardians, tor even an ad- 
mix ure of ex officio with elected mem- 
bers: since the business of a county 
being on a sufficiently large scale to be 
an object of interest and attraction to 
country gentlemen, they would have 
no wore difliculty in getting them- 
selves elected to the Board, than they 
have in being returned to Parliament 
as county meuubers. 

In regard to the proper circum- 
scription of the constituencies which 
elect the local representative bodies; 
the principle which, when applied as 
ap exclusive and unbending rule to Par- 
liamentary representation, is inappro- 
pria e, namely community of local in- 
terests, is here the only just and ap- 
plicable one. The very ovject of hav- 
ing a local representation, is in order 
that those who have any interest in 
common, which they do not share with 
the general body of their countrymen, 
may manage that joint interest by 
themselves: and the purpose is contra- 
dicted, if the distribution of the local 
cepresentation follows any other rule 
than the grouping of (hose joint inte- 
rests. ‘here are local interests pec 
liar to every town, whether great or 
sinall, and common to all its inhabit. 
ants: every town, therefore, without 
distincti8n of size, ought to have ite 
municipal council. It is equally ob- 
vious, that every town ought to have 
but one. The different quarters of the 
same town have seldom or never any 
material diversities of local interest: 
they all require to have the same things 
done, the same expenses incurred; and 
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except as to their churches, which it is 
probably desirable to leave under 
simply parochial management, the same 
arrangements may be made to serve 
for all. Paving, lighting, water supply, 
drainage, port and market regulations, 
cannot without great waste and incon- 
venience be different for different quar- 
ters of the same town. ‘The subdivi- 
sion of London into six or scven inde- 
pendent districts, each with its separate 
arrangements for loca] business (seve- 
ral of them without unity of adminis- 
tration even within themselves) pre- 
vents the possibility of consecutive or 
well regulated co-operation for common 
objects, precludes any uniform principle 
{cr the discharge of local duties, com- 
pols the general government to take 
things upon itself which would be best 
left to local authorities if there were 
any whose authority extended to the 
entire metropolis; and answers no pur- 
pose but to kecp up the fantastical 
trappings of that union of modern job- 
bing and antiquated foppery, the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. 
Another equally important principle 
is, that in each local circumscription 
there should be but one elected body 
for all local business, not different 
bodies for different parts of it. Divi- 
sion of labour dves not mean, cutting 
up every business into minute frac- 
tions; 1t means the union of such 
operations as are fit to be performed 
by the same persons, and the separa- 
tion of such as can be better performed 
by different persons. The executive 
duties of the locality do indeed require 
to be divided into departments, for the 
pame reason as those of the state; be- 
tause they are of diverse kinds, each 
requiring knowledge peculiar to itself, 
and needing, for its due performance, 
the undivided attention of a specially 
ualified functionary. But the reasons 
for subdivision‘ which apply to the 
execution, do not apply to the-control. 
The business of the elective body is 
not to do the work, but to see that it 
& properly done, and that nothing 
necessary is left undone. This func- 
tion can be fullilled for all departments 
by the same supermtending body; 
ead by a collective and comprehensive 
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far better than by a ininute and micro- 
scopic view. It is as absurd in public 
affairs as it would be in private, that 
every workman should be looked after 
by a superintendent to himself. The 
Government of the Crown consists of 
many departments, and there are many 
ministers to conduct them, but those 
ministers have not a Parliament apiece 
to keep them to their duty. The 
local like the national parliament, has 
for its proper business to consider the 
interest of the locality as a whole, 
composed of parts all of which must 
be adapted to one another, and at- 
tended to in the order and ratio of 
their importance. ‘There is another 
very weizhty reason for uniting the 
control of all the business of a locality 
under one body. ‘The greatest imper- 
fection of popular local institutions, 
and the chit cause of the failure 
which so oiten attends them, is the 
low calibre of the men by whom they 
are almost always carried on. That 
these should be of a very miscellaneous 
character is, indeed, part of the useful 
ness of the institution; it is that cir- 
cumstance chiefly which renders it a 
school of political capacity and general 
intelligence. But a school supposes 
teachers as well as scholars: the 
utility of the instruction greatly de- 
pends on its bringing inferior minds 
into contact with superior, a contact 
which in the ordinary course of life is 
altogether exceptional, and the want 
of which contributes more than any- 
thing else to keep the generality of 
mankind on one level of contented 
ignorance. ‘lhe school, moreover, is 
worthless, and a school of evil instead 
of good, if through the want of due 
surveillance, and of the presence with- 
in itself of a higher order uf characters, 
the action of the body is allowed, as it 
so often is, to degenerate into an 
equally unscrupulous and stupid pur- 
suit of the sell-interest of its members. 
Now it is quite hopeless to induce per- 
sons of a high clays, either socially or 
intellectually, to take a share of local 
administration in a corner by piece- 
meal, as members of a Paving Board 
or a Drainage Commission. ‘The 
entire local business of their town js 
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not more than a sufficient object, to 
induce men whose tastes incline them 
and whose knowledge qualifies them 
for national affairs, to become members 
of a mere local body, and devote to it 
the time and study which are neccs- 
sary to render their presence anything 
more than a screen for the jobbing of 
inferior persons under the shelter of 
their responsibility. A mere Doard of 
Works, though it comprehend the en- 
tire metropolis, is sure to be composed 
of the same class of persons as the 
vestries of the London parishes; noris 
it practicable, or even desirable, that 
such should not form the majority; 
but it is important for every purpose 
which local bodies are designed to 
serve, whether it be the enlightencd 
and honest performance of their special 
duties, or the cultivation of the poli- 
tical intelligence of the nation, that 
every such body should contain a por- 
tion of the very best minds of the 
locality: who are thus brought into 
erpetual contact, of the most useful 
find, with minds of a lower grade, re- 
ceiving from them what local or pro- 
fessional knowledge they have to give, 
and in return inspiring them with a 
portion of their own more conlarged 
ideas, and higher and more enlightened 
purposes, 

A mere village has no claim toa 
municipal representation. By a vil- 
lage | mean a place whose inhabitants 
are not markedly distinguished by oc- 
cupation or social relations from those 
of the rural districts adjoining, and for 
whose local wants the arrangements 
made for the surrounding territory 
will suffice. Such small places have 
rarcly a sufficient public to furnish a 
tolerable municipal council: if they 
contain any talent or knowledge ap- 

licable to public business, it is apt to 
is all concentrated in some one man, 
who thereby becomes the dominator 
of the place. It is better that such 
places should be merged in a larger 
circumscription. The local represen- 
tation of rural districts will naturally 
ebe determined by geographical con- 
siderations; with due regard to those 
sympathies of fecling by which human 
~*~ gre so much aided to act in 
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concert, and which partly follow his- 
torical boundaries, such as those of 
countics or provinces, and partly com- 
munity of interest and occupation, as 
in agricultural, maritime, manufactur- 
ing, or mining districts. Different 
kinds of local business may require 
different areas of representation. The 
Unions of parishes have been fixed on 
as the most appropriate basis for the 
representative bodies which superin- 
tend the relief of indigence; while, 
for the proper regulation of highways, 
or prisons, or police, a larger extent, 
like that of an average county, is not 
more than sufficient. In these large 
districts, therefore, the maxim, that an 
elective body constituted in any loca- 
lity should have authority over all the 
local concerns common to the locality, 
requires modification from another 
principle; as well as from the com- 
peting consideration, of the importance 
of obtaining for the discharge of the 
local duties the highest qualifications 
possible. For exaimple, if it be neces- 
sary (as I believe it to be) tor the pro- 
per administration of the Poor Laws, 
that the area of rating should not be 
more extensive than most of the pre- 
sent Unions, a principle which requires 
@ Board of Guardians for each Union; 
yet, as a much more highly qualified 
class of persons is likely to be obtain- 
able for a County Board, than those 
who compose an average Hoard of 
Guardians, it may on that ground be 
expedient to reserve for the County 
Boards some higher descriptions of 
local business, which might otherwise 
have been conveniently manayved with- 
in itself by each separate Union. 
Besides the controlling Council, or 
local sub-Parliament, local business 
has its executive department. With 
respect to this, the same questidhs 
arisc, as with respect to the executive 
authorities in the State; and they 
may, fo? the most part, be answered in 
the same manner. Ihe principles ap- 
plicable to all public trusts are in su 
stance the same. In the first place, 
each executive officer should be single, 
and singly responsible for the whole of 
the duty committed to his charge. Ig 
the next place, he should be nomi. 
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nated, not elected. It is ridiculous 
that a surveyor, or a health officer, or 
even a collector of rates, should be ap- 
pointed by popular suffrage. The 
popular choice usually depends on in- 
terest with a few local leaders, who, as 
they are not supposed to make the ap- 
pointment, are not responsible for it; 
or on an appeal to sympathy, founded 
on having twelve children, and having 
been @ rate-payer in the parish for 
thirty years. If in cases of this de- 
scription election by the population is 
a farce, appointment by the local re- 
presentative body is little less objec- 
tionable. Such bodies have a_per- 
petual tendency to become joint-stock 
associations for carrying into effect 
the private jobs of their various mem- 
bers. Appointments should be made 
on the sudividual responsibility of the 
Chairman of the body, let him be 
called Mayor, Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, or by whatever other title. 
He occupies in the locality a position 
analogous to that of the prime minister 
in the State, and under a well-orga- 
nized system the appointment and 
watching of the local officers would be 
the most important part of his duty: 
he himself being appointed by the 
Council from its own number, subject 
either to annual re-election, or to re- 
moval by a vote of the body. 

From the constitution of the local 
bodies, I now pass to the equally im- 
portant and more difficult subject of 
their proper attributions. This ques- 
tion divides itsclf into two parts: what 
should be their duties, and whether 
they should have full authority within 
the sphore of those duties, or should 
be liable to any, and what, interfe- 
rence on the part of the central govern- 
ment. 

It is obvious, to begin with, that all 
business purely local—all which con- 
cerns caly a single locality—should 
devolve upon the local autliorities, 
The paving, lighting, and cleansing of 
the streets of a town, and in ordinary 
circumstances the draining of its 
houses, are of little consequence to 
any but its inhabitants. The nation 
at large is interested in them in no 

~ way, than that in which it is 
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interested in the private woll-boing of 
all its individual citizens. But among 
the duties classed as local, or per 
formed by local functionaries, there 
are many which might with equal 
propriety be termed national, being 
the share, belonging to the locality, of 
some branch of the public administra. 
tion in the efficiency of which the 


whole nation is alike interested: the 


gaols, for instance, most of which in 
this country are under county manage- 
ment; the local police; the local ad- 
ministration of justice, much of which, 
especially in corporate towns, is per- 
formed by officers elected by the loca. 
lity, and paid from local funds. None 
of these can be said to be matters of 
local, as distinguished from national, 
importance. It would not be a matter 
personally indifferent to the rest of the 
country, if any part of it became a 
nest of robbers or a focus of demoraliza- 
tion, owing to the maladministration 
of its police; or if, through the bad 
reculations of its gaol, the punishment 
which the courts of justice intended to 
inflict on the criminals confined there- 
in (who might have come from, of 
committed shets offences in, any other 
district), might be doubled in intensity, 
or lowered to practical impunity. The 
points, moreover, which constitute 
good management of these things, are 
the same everywhere; there is no 
good reason why police, or gaols, or 
the administration of justice, should 
be differently managed in one part of 
the kingdom and in another; while 
there is great tsi that in things so 
important, and to which the most in- 
structed minds available to the State 
are not more than adequate, the lower 
average of capacities which alone can 
be counted on for the service of the 
localities, might commit errors of such 
magnitude as to be a serious blot upon 
the general administration of the 
country. Security of person and pro. 
perty, and equal justice between indi- 
viduals, are the first needs of society, 
and the primary ends of government: 
if these things can be left to any re- 
sponsibility below the highest, there is 
nothing, except war and treaties, 
which requires a general government 
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et all. Whatever are the best ar- 
rangements for securing these primary 
objects should be made universally 
obligatory, and, to secure their en- 
forcement, should be placed under cen- 
tral superintendence. It is often nse- 
ful, and with the institutions of our 
on country even necessary, from the 
scarcity, in; he localities, of officers 
representing the general government, 
that the execution of duties imposed 
by the central authority should be en- 
trusted to functionaries appointed for 
local purposes by the locality. But 
experience is daily forcing upon the 
ee @ conviction of the necessity of 

aving at least inspectors appointed 
by the genera] government, to see 
that the local officers do their duty. 
If prisons are under local management, 
the central government appoints in- 
spectors of prisons, to take care that 
the rules laid down by Parliament are 
observed, and to suggest others if the 
state of the gaols shows them to be re- 
quisite : as there are inspectors of fac- 
tories, and inspectors of schools, to 
watch over the observance of the Acts 
of Parliament relating to the first, and 
the fulfilment of the conditions on 
which State assistance is granted to 
the latter. 

But, if the administration of justice, 
police and gaols included, is both so 
universal a concern, and so much a 
matter of general science independent 
of local peculiarities, that 1t may bo, 
and ought to be, uniformly regulated 
throughout the country, and its regu- 
lation enforced by more trained and 
skilful hands than those of purely 
local authorities; there is also business, 
such as the administration of the poor 
laws, sanitary regulation, and others, 
which, while really interesting to the 
whole country, cannot consistentl 
with the very purposes of local admi- 
nistration, be managed otherwise than 
by the localities. In regard to such 
duties, the question arises, how far the 
local authorities ought to be trusted 
swith discretionary power, free from any 
superintendence or control of the State. 

‘o decide this question, it is essential 
toconsider what is the comparative posi- 
tion of the central and the local autho- 
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rities, as to capacity for the work, and 
security against neg! sence or abuse. 
In the first place, the local representa- 
tive bodies and thcir officers are almost 
certain to be ota much lower grade of 
intelligence and knowledge, than Parlia- 
meni and the national executive. Se- 
condly, besides being themselves of in- 
ferior qualifications, they are watched 
by, and accountable to, an irferior public 
opinion. The public under whose eyes 
they act, and by whom they are criti- 
cised, is both more limited in extent, 
and generally far less enlightened, than 
that which surrounds and rdmonishes 
the highest authorities at the capital; 
while the comparative smallness of the 
interests involved, causes even that in- 
ferior public to direct its thoughts to 
the subject less intently, and with less 
solicitude. Far less interference is 
exercised by the press and by public 
discussion, and that which is er tcised 
may with much more impunity -e dis- 
regarded, in the prossedlings of local, 
than in those of national authorities. 
Thus far, the advantage seems wholly 
on the side of management by the cen- 
tral government. But, when we look 
more closely, these motives of preference 
are found to be balanced ‘ others 
fully as substantial. If the local an- 
thorities and public are inferior to the 
central ones in knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of administration, they have the 
compensating advantage of a far more 
direct interest in the result. A man’s 
neighbours or his landlord may be much 
clevergr than himself, and not without 
an indirect interest in his prosperity, 
but for all that, his interests will be 
better attended to in his own keeping 
than in theirs. It is further to be re- 
membered, that even supposing the 
central government to administer 
through its own officers, its officers do 
not act at the centre, but in the lo- 
cality :sand however inferior the local 
public may be to the central, it is the 
local public alone which has an 

opportunity of watching them, and it 
is the local opinion alone which either 
acts directly upon their own conduct, 
or calls the attention of the govern- 
ment to the points in which they may 
require correction. Jt is but in cxtreme 
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cases that the general opinion of the 
country is brought to bear at all upon 
details of local administration, and still 
more rarely has it the means of decid- 
ing upon them with any just apprecia- 
tion of the case. ow, the local 
opinion necessarily acts far more for- 
cibly upon purcly local administrators. 
They, in the natural course of things, 
are permanent residents, not expecting 
to be withdrawn from the place when 
they cease to exercise authority in it; 
and their authority itself depends, by 
supposition, on the will of the local 
i ic. I need not dwell on the de- 
ciencies of the central authority in de- 
tailed knowledge of local persons and 
things, and the too great engrossment 
of its time and thoughts by other con- 
cerns, to admit of its acquiring the 
quantity and quality of local knowledge 
necessary even for deciding on com- 
pein and enforcing responsibility 
rom so freat a number of local agents. 
In the details of management, there- 
fore, the local bodies will generally 
have the advantage; but in compre- 
hension of the principles even of purely 
local management, the superiority of 
the central government, when rightly 
constituted, ought to be prodigious: 
not only by reason of the probabl 
great personal] superiority of the indi- 
viduals composing it, and the multi- 
tude of thinkers and writers who are 
at all times engaged in pressing useful 
ideas upon their notice, but also be- 
cause the knowledge and experience of 
any local authority is but local know- 
ledge and experience, confined to their 
own part of the country and its modes 
of management, whereas the central 
government has the means of knowin 
all that is to be learnt from the cnited 
eSperience of the whole kingdom, with 
the addition of easy access to that of 
foreign countries. 

The practical conclusion frem these 
premises is not difficult to draw. The 
authority which is most conversant 
with principles should be supreme over 
principles, while that which is most 
competent in details should have the 
details left to it. The principal busi- 
ness of the central authority should be 
to give instruction, of the local sutho- 
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rity to apply it. Power may bs local 
ized, but knowledge, to be most useful, 
must be centralized; there must be 
somewhere a focus at which all its 
scattered rays are collected, that the 
broken and coloured lights which exist 
elsewhere may find there what is 
necessary to complete and purify them. 
‘Fo every branch of local administra- 
tion which affects the general interest 
there should be a corresponding central 
organ, cither a minister, or some speci- 
ally a) arte functionary under him ; 
even if that functionary does no more 
than collect information from all quar- 
ters, and bring the experience acquired 
in one locality to the knowledge of 
another where it is wanted. But there 
is also something more than this for 
the central authority todo. It ought 
to keep open a perpetual communica- 
tion with the localities: informing itself 
by their experience, and them by its 
own; giving advice freely when asked, 
volunteering it when scen to be re- 
quired ; compelling publicity and re- 
cordation of proceedings, and enforcing 
obedience to every general law which 
the legislature has laid down on the 
subject of local management. That 
some such laws ought to be laid down 
few are likely to deny. The localities 
may be allowed to mismanage their 
own interests, but not to prejudice 
those of others, nor violate those prin- 
ciples of justice between one person 
and another, of which it is the duty of 
the State to maintain the rigid ob- 
servance. If the local majority at- 
tempts to oppress the minority, or one 
class another, the State is bound to 
interpose. I*or example, all local rates 
ought to be voted exclusively by the 
local representative body; but that 
body, though elected ately by rate- 
payers, may raise ita revenues by 
imposts of such a kind, or assess 
them in such a manner, as to throw 
an unjust share of the burthen on 
the poor, the rich, or some particular 
class of the population: it is the duty, 
therefore, of the legislature, while leay- 
ing the mere amount of the loca) 
taxes to the discretion of the local 
body, to lay down authoritatively the 
modes of taxation, and rules of assess 
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ment, which alone the localities shal] 
be permitted touse. Again, in the ad- 
ministration of public charity, the in- 
dustry and morality of the whole labonr- 
ing population depend, to a most seri- 
ous extent, upon adherence to certain 
fixed principles in awarding relief. 
Though it belongs essentially to the 
local functionaries to determine who, 
according to those principles, is entitled 
to be relieved, the national parlian.ent 
is the proper authority to prescribe the 
principles themselves; and it would 
neglect a most important part of its 
duty if it did not, in a matter of such 
grave national concern, lay down im- 
perative rules, and make effectual pro- 
vision that those rules should not be 
departed from. What power of actual 
interference with the local adininis- 
trators it may be necessary to retain, 
for the due enforcement of the laws, is 
a question of detail into which it would 
be useless toenter. The laws them- 
selves will naturally define the penal- 
ties, and fix the mode of their enforce- 
ment. It may be requisite, to meet 
extrer e cases, that the power of the 
central authority should extend to dis- 
solving the Toe alesnecesneatice council, 
or dis nissing the local executive: but 
not to making new appointments, or sus- 
penne the local institutions. Where 

arli ment has not interfered, neither 
ought any branch of the executive to 
interfere with authority ; but as an ad- 
viser and critic, an enforcer of the laws, 
and a denouncer to Parliament or the 
local constituencies, of conduct which it 
deems condemnable, the functions of 
the executive are of the greatest possi- 
ble v lue. 

Some may think, that however much 
the central authority surpasses the loca] 
in knowledge of the principles of ad- 
toinistration, the great object which has 
beom so much insisted on, the social 
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and political education of the citizens, 
requires that they should be left to 
manage these matters by their own, 
however imperfect, lights. ‘fo this it 
might be answered, that the education 
of the citizens is not the only thing to 
be considered; government and ad- 
ministration do not exist for that alone, 
great as its importance is. But the 
objection shows a very imperfect under- 
standing of the function of ab ae in- 
stitutions as a means of political instrua 
tion. Itis but a poor education that 
associates ignorance with ignorance, 
and leaves them. if they care for know- 
led,re, to grope their way to it withornt 
help, and to do without it if they ds 
not. What is wanted is, the means 
of making ignorance aware of itself, 


| and able to profit by knowledge ; ac- 


customing minds which know onlv rou- 
tine, to act upon, and feel the value of, 
principles: teaching them to compare 
different modes of action, and learn, bv 
the use of their reason, to distinguish 
the best. When we desire to have a 
good school, we do not eliminate the 
teacher. The old remark, ‘as the 
schoolmaster is, so will be the school,’ 
is as true of the indirect schooling of 
grown people by public business, as of 
the schooling of youth in academies 
and colleges. A government which at- 
tempts to do evervthing, is aptly com- 
pared by M. Charles de Rémusat to s 
schoolmaster who does aj] the pupils’ 
tasks for them ; he may be very popular 
with the pupils, but he will teach them 
little. A government, on the other 
hartd, which neither does anything 
itself that can possibly be done by 
any one else, nor shows any one else 
how to do anything, is like a school in 
which there is no schoolmaster, but 
only pupil-teachers who have yever 
themselves been taught. 
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NATIONALITY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OF NATIONALITY, AS CONNECTED WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMEN1, 


/ portion of mankind may be said to 
‘onstitute a Nationality, if they are 
united among themselves by common 
~ympathies, which do not exist between 
them and any others—which make 
them co-operate with each other more 
willingly than with other people, desire 
to be under the same government, and 
desire that it should be government by 
themselves or a portion of themselves, 
exclusively. This fecling of nationality 
may have been generated by various 
causes. Sometimes it is the effect of 
identity of race and descent. Commu- 
nity of language, and community of 
religion, greatly contribute to it. Geo- 
graphical limits are one of its causes. 
But the strongest of all is identity of 
political antecedents ; the possession of 
a national history, and consequent com- 
munity of recollections; collective pride 
and humiliation, pleasure and regret, 
connected with the same incidents in 
the past. None ofthese circumstances 
however are either indispensable, or 
necessarily sufficient by themselves. 
Switzerland has a strong sentiment of 
nationality, though the cantons are of 
different races, different languages, and 
different religions. Sicily bas, through- 
out history, felt itself quite distinct in 
nationality from Naples, not withstand- 
ing identity of religion, almost ides-tity 
of language, and a considerable amount 
- of common histerical antecedents. The 
Flemish and ine Walloon provinces of 
Belgium, n-twithstanding diversity of 
race and lar yuage, have a much greater 
feelfhg of .ommon nationality, than the 
forn:er nave with Holland, or the latter 
with France. Ytt in general the na- 
tional feeling is proportionally ‘weak- 
ened by the failure of any of the causes 
which contribute to it. Identity of 
language, literature, and, to some ex. 
tent, of race and recollections, have 
maintained the feeling of nationality 
in considerable strength among the 
different portions of the German name, 


thongh they have at no time been really 
united si the same government ; 
but the feeling has never reached to 
making the separate states desire to 

et rid of their autonomy. Among 

talians an identity far from complete, 
of language and Fiore tures combined 
with a geographical position which se- 
parates them by a distinct line from 
other countries, and, perhaps more than 
everything else, the possession of a 
common name, which makes them alj 
glory in the past achievements in arts, 
arms, politics, religious primacy, sci- 
ence, and literature, of any who share 
the same designation, give rise to an 
amount of national feeling in the popu- 
lation, which, though still imperfect, 
has been sufficient to produce the great 
events now passing before us, notwith- 
standing a great mixture of races, and 
although they have never, in either an- 
cient or modern history, been under the 
same government, except while that 
government extended or was extending 
itselfover the greater part of the known 
world. 

Where the sentiment of nationality 
exists in any force, there is a prima 
facie case for uniting all the members 
of the nationality under the same go- 
vernment, and a government to them- 
selves apart. Tins is merely saying 
that the question of government ought 
to be decided by the governed. One 
hardly knows what any division of the 
human race should be free to do, if not 
to determine, with which of the various 
collective bodies of human beings they 
choose to associate themselves. But, 
when a people are ripe for free institu- 
tions, there is a still more vita) consi- 
deration. Free institutions are next te 
impossible in a country made up of dif- 
ferent nationalities. Among a people 
without fellow-feeling, especially ifthey 
read and speak different languages, the 
united public opinion, necessary to tho 
working of representative covornment, 
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eannot exist. The influences which 
form opinions and decide political acts, 
are different in the different sections of 
the country. An altogether different 
set of leaders have the confidence of one 
part of the country and of anothor. The 
same books, newspapers, pamphlets, 
specches, do not reach them. One sec- 
tion does not know what opinions, or 
what instigations, are circulating in 
another. The same incidents, the same 
acts, the same system of government, 
affect them in different ways; and each 
fears more injury to itself from the other 
nationalities, than from the common 
arbiter, the state. Their mutual an- 
tipathies are generally much stronger 
. than jealousy of the government. That 
any one of them feels aggrieved by the 
policy of the common ruler, is sufficient 
to determine another to support that 
policy. Even ifall are aggrieved, none 
feel that they can rely on the others for 
fidelity in a joint resistance; the 
strength of none is sufficient to resist 
alone, and each may reasonably think 
that it consults its own advantage most 
by bidding for the favour of the govern- 
ment against the rest. Albove all, the 
grand and only effectual security in the 
last resort against the despotism of the 
government, is in that case birt 
the sympathy of the army with the 
people. Tho military are the part of 
every community in whom, from the 
nature of the case, the distinction be- 
tween their fellow-countrymen and fo- 
reigners is the deepest and strongest. 
To the rest uf the people, foreigners are 
merely strangers; to the soldier, the 
ore men against whom he may be called, 
ata week’s notice, to fight for life or 
death. The difference to him is that 
between friends and foes—we may al- 
most say between fellow-men and an- 
other kind of animals: for as respects 
the enemy, the only law is that of force, 
end the only mitigation, the same as in 
the case of other animals -~ that of sim- 
le humanity. Soldiers to whose feel- 
ings half or three-fourths of the subjects 
of the same government are foreigners, 
‘will have no more scruple in mowing 
them down, and no more desire to ask 
the reason why, than they would have 
in doing the same thing against de- 
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clared enemies. An army composed of 
various nationalities has no other pa- 
triotism than devotion to the flag. 
Such armies have been the executioners 
of liberty throngh the whole duration 
of modern history. The sole bond 
which holds them together is their cffi- 
cers, and the government which they 
serve ; and their only idea, if they have 
any, of public duty, is obedience to 
orders, A government thurs supported, 
by keeping its Hungarian regiments in 
Italy and its Italian in Hungary, can 
long continue to rule in both places with 
the iron rod of foreign conquerors. 

If it be said that so broadly marked 
a distinction between what is due to & 
fellow-countryman and what is due 
merely to a human creature, is more 
worthy of savages than of civilized be- 
ings, and ought, with the utmost en- 
ergy, to be contended against, no one 
holds that opinion more strongly than 
myself. But this object, one of the 
worthiest to which human endeavour 
can be directed, can never, in the pre- 
sent state of civilization, be promoted 
by keeping different nationalities of 
anything like equivalent strength, un- 
der the same government. In a bar- 
barons state of society, the case is 
sometimes different. The government 
may then be interested in softening the 
antipathies of the races, that peace may 
be preserved, and the country more 
easily governed. But when there are 
either free institutions, or a desire for 
them, in any of the peoples artificially 
tied together, the interest of the go- 
vernnient lies in an exactly opposite 
direction. It is then interested in 
keeping up and envenoming their an- 
tipathies ; that they may be prevented 
from coalescing, and it may be enabled 
to use some of them as tools for the eg- 
slavement of others. ‘The Austrian 
Court has now fur a whole generation 
made these tactics its principal means 
of government; with what fatal suc- 
cess, at the time of the Vienna insur- 
rection and the Hungarian contest, the 
world knows too well. Happily there 
are now signs that improvement is too 
far advanced, to permit this policy to 
be any longer successful. 

For the preceding reasons, it is ip 
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eneral a necessary condition of free 
institutions, that the boundaries of go- 
vernments should coincide in the main 
with those of nationalities. But seve- 
ral considerations are liable to conflict 
in practice with this general principle. 
In the first place, its application is 
often precluded by geographical hin- 
drances. There are parts even of [u- 
rope, in which different nationalities 
are 80 locally intermingled, that it is 
not ivactieable for them to be under 
separate governments. The population 
of Hungary is composed of Magyars, 
Slovacks, Croats, Serbs, Roumans, and 
in some districts, Germans, so mixed 
up as to be incapable of local separa- 
tion; and there is no course open to 
them but to make a virtue of necessity, 
and reconcile themselves to living to- 
gether under equal rights and laws. 
Their community of servitude, which 
dates only from the destruction of Hun- 
en independence in 1849, seems to 
ripening and disposing them for such 
an equal union. The German colony 
of East Prussia is cut off from Germany 
by part of the ancient Poland, and be- 
ing too weak to maintain separate in- 
dependence, must, if geographical con- 
tinuity is to be maintained, be either 
under a non-German government, or 
the intervening Polish territory must 
be under a German one. Another con- 
siderable region in which the dominant 
element of the population is German, 
the provinces of Courland, Ksthonia, 
and Livonia, 1s condemned by its local 
situation to form part of a Slavonian 
state. In Fastern Germany itself there 
is a large Slavonic population: Bohe- 
mia is principally Slavonic, Silesia and 
other di+tricts partially so. The most 
united country in Europe, France, is 
fer from being homogeneous: indepen- 
dently of the fragments of foreign na- 
tionalities at its remote extremitics, it 
consists, as language and histary prove, 
of two portions, one occupied almost ex- 
clusively by a Gallo-Roman population, 


while in the other the Franki~h, Bur- | 


gundian, and other Teutonic races form 
a conisderable ingredient. 

When proper allowance has been 
made for geographical exigencies, an- 
other morepurely moral and social con- 
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sideration offers itself. Fxperfence 
proves, that it is possible for one na- 
tionality to merge and be absorbed in 
another: and when it was originally 
an inferior and more backward portion 
of the human race, the absorption is 
greatly to its advantage. Nobody can 
suppose that it is not more beneficial 
to a Breton, or a Basque of French 
Navarre, to be brought into the current 
of the ideas and feelings of a highly 
civilized and cultivated people—to be 
a member of the French nationality, 
admitted on equal terms to all the pri- 
vileges of French citizenship, sharing 
the advantages of French protection, 
and the dignity and prestige of French 
power—than to sulk on his own rocks, 
the half-savage relic of past times, re- 
volving in his own little mental orbip 
without participation or interest in the 
general movement of the world. The 
samc remark applies to the Welshman 
or the Scottish llighlander, as mem- 
bers of the British nation. 

Whatever really tends to the ad- 
mixture of nationalities, and the blend- 
ing of their attributes and peculiarities 
in a common union, is a benefit to the 
human race. Not by extinguishing 
types, of which, in these cases, suffi- 
cient examples are sure to remain, but 
by softening their extreme forms, and 
filling up the intervals between them. 
The united people, like a crossed breed 
of animals (but in a still greater degree, 
because the influences in operation are 
moral as well as physical), inherits the 
special aptitudes and exccllences of all 
its progenitors, protected by the ad- 
mixture from being exaggerated into 
the neighbouring vices. Kut to render 
this admixture possible, there must be 
peculiar conditions. ‘The combinations 
of circumstances which occur, and 
which affect the result, are various. 

The nationalities brought together 
under the same government, may be 
about equal in numbers and strength, 
or they may be very unequal. If un. 
equal, the least numerous of the twa 
may either be the superior in civiliza 
tion, or the inferior. Supposing it te 
be superior, it may either, through 
that superiority, be able to acquire as- 
cendancy over the other, or it may be 
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evercome by brute strength, and re- 
duced to subjection. This last is a 
sheer mischief to the human race, and 
one which civilized humanity with one 
accord should rise in arms to prevent. 
The absorption of Greece by Macedonia 
was one of the greatest misfortunes 
which ever happened to the world: 
that of any of the principal countries 
of Europe by Russia would be a similar 
one. 

If the smaller nationality, supposed 
to be the more advanced in improve- 
ment, is able to overcome the greater, 
as the Macedonians, reinforced by the 
Greeks, did Asia, and the Iinglish In- 
dia, there is often a gain to civilization ; 
bat the conquerors and the conquered 
cannot in this case live together under 
the same free institutions. The ab- 
sorption of the conquerors in the less 
advanced people would be an evil: 
these must be governed as subjects, 
and the state of things is either a be- 
nefit or a misfortune, according as the 
subjugated people have or have not | 
reached the state in which it is an in- 
jury not to be under a free government, 
and according as the conquerors do or 
do not use their superiority in a manner 
calculated to fit the conquered for a 
higher stage of improvement. ‘This 
topic will be particularly treated of in 
a subsequent chapter. 

When the nationality which suc- 
ceeds in overpowering the other, is both 
the most numerous and the most im- 
proved; and especially if the subdued 
nationality is small, and has no hope 
of reasserting its independence; then, 
if it is governed with any tolerable jus- 
tice, and if the members of the more 
powerful nationality are not made 
odious by being invested with exclusive 
privileges, the smaller nationality is 
gradually reconciled to its position, 
and becomes amalgamated with the 
larger. No Bas-Breton, nor even any 
Alsatian, has the smallest wish at the 

resent day to be separated from 
francs: If all Irishmen have not yet 
, errived at the same disposition towards 
England, it is partly because they are 
sufficiently numerous to be capable of 
sonstituting a respectable nationality 
oy themselves; but principally because, 
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until of late years, they had been 80 atro- 
ciously governed, that all their best 
feelings combined with their bad ones 
in rousing bitter resentment against 
the Saxon rule. This disgrace to Eng- 
land, and calamity to the whole empire, 
has, it may be truly said, completely 
ceased for nearly a generation. No 
Irishman is now less free than an 
Anglo-Saxon, nor has a less share of 
every benefit either to his country or 
to his individual fortunes, than if he 
were sprung from any other portion of 
the British dominions. ‘The only re- 
maining rea] grievance of Ireland, that 
of the State Church, is one which half, 
or nearly half, the people of the larger 
island have in common with them. 
There is now next to nothing, except 
the memory of the past, and the dif 
ference in the predominant religion, tc 
keep apart two raccs, perhaps the most 
fitted of any two in the world to be the 
completing counterpart of one enother 

The consciousness of being at last 
treated not only with equal justice but 
with equal consideration, is making 
such rapid way in the Irish nation, as 
to be wearing off all feelings that could 
make them insensible to the benefits 
which the less numerous and less 
wealthy people must necessarily de- 
rive, from being fellow-citizens instead 
of foreigners to those who are not onl 

their nearest neighbours, but the eal 
thiest, and one of the freest, as well as 
most civilized and powerful, nations of 
the earth. 

The cases in which the greatest 
practical obstacles cxist to the blending 
of nationalities, are when the nation- 
alities which have been bound together 
are nearly equal in numbers, and in the 
other elements of power. In such cases, 
each, confiding in its strength, wd 
fecling itself capable of maintaining an 
equal struggle with any of the others, 
is unWilling to be merged in it: each 
cultivates with party obstinacy its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities; obsolete customs, 
and even declining languages, are re- 
vived, to deepen the separation; each 
deems itself tyrannized over if any au- 
thority is exercised within itself by 
functionaries of a rival race; and what- 
ever is given to one of the conflicting 
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nationalities, is considered to be taken 
from all the rest. When nations, thus 
divided, are under a despotic govern- 
ment which is a stranger to all of them, 
or which, though sprung from one, yet 
feeling greater interest in its own 
power than in any sympathies of na- 
tionality, assigns no privilege to either 
nation, and chooses its instruments in- 
differently from all; in the course of a 
few generations, identity of situation 
often produces harmony of feeling, and 
the different races come to feel towards 
each other as fellow-countrymen ; par- 
ticularly if they are dispersed over the 
same tract of country. But if the era 
of aspiration to free government arrives 
before this fusion bas been effected, the 
opportunity has gone by for effecting 
it. From that time, if the unreconciled 
nationalities are geographically sepa- 
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rate, and especially if their loca! posk 
tion is such that there is no natural 
fitness or convenience in their being 
under the same government (as in the 
case of an Italian province under a 
French or German yoke), there is not 
only an obvious propriety, but, if either 
freedom or concord is cared for, a ne- 
cessity, for breaking the connexion al- 
together. There may be cases in which 
the provinces, after separation, might 
usefully remain united by a federal tie: 
but it generally happens that if they 
are willing to forego complete indepen- 
dence, and become members of a fede- 
ration, each of them has other neigh- 
bours with whom it would prefer to 
connect itself, having more sympathies 
in common, if not also greater com- 
munity of interest, 


CHAPTER XVIL 
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Portions of mankind who are not 
fitted, or not disposed, to live under the 
same internal government, may often 
with advantage be federally united, as 
to their relations with foreigners : both 
to prevent wars among themselves, and 
for the sake of more effectual protection 
against the aggression of powerful 
States, ‘ 

To render a federation advisable, 
scveral conditions are necessary. The 
lirst is, that there should be a sufficient 
amount of mutual sympathy among the 
populations. The federation binds them 
always to fight on the same side; and 
f they have such feelings towards one 
another, or such civersity of feeling to- 
wards their neighbours, that they would 
generally prefer to fight on opposite 
tides, the federal tie is neither likely to 
e of long duration, nor to be well ob- 
served while it subsists. The sym- 
pathies available for the purpose are 
those of race, language, religion, and 
above all, of political institutions, as 


conducing most to a feeling of identity 
of political interest. When a few free 
states, separately insufficient for their 
own defence, are hemmed in on all sides 
by military or feudal monarchs, who 
hate and despise freedom even in a 
neighbour, those states have no chance 
for preserving liberty and its blessings, 
but ty a federal umon. The common 
interest arising from this cause has in 
Switzerland, for several centuries, been 
found adequate to maintain efficiently 
the federal bond, in pie not only of 
difference of religion when religion was 
the grand source of irreconcilable poli- 
tical enmity throughout Europe, but 
also in spite of great weakness in the 
constitution of the federation itself. In 
America, where all the conditions for 
the maintenance of union existed at the 
highest point, with the sole drawback 
of difference of institutions in the single 
but most important article of Slavery, 
this one difierence has gone so far in 
alienating from each cther's 
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thies the two divisions of the Union, 
that the mainterance or disruption of 
a tie of so much value to them both, 
depends on the issue of an obstinate 
civil war. 

A second condition of the stability of 
a federal government, is that the sepa- 
rate states be not so powerful, as to be 
able to rely, for protection against 
foreign encroachment, on their indi- 
vidual strength. If they are, they will 
be apt to think that they do not gain, 
by union with others, the equivalent of 
what they sacrifice in their own liberty 
of action ; and consequently, whenever 
the policy of the Confederation, in 
things reserved to its cognizance, is 
different from that which any one of its 
members would separately pursue, the 
internal and sectional breach will, 
through absence of sufficient anxiety to 
preserve the union, be in danger of 
going so far as to dissolve it. 

A third condition, not Jess import- 
ant than the two others, is that there 
be not a very marked inequality of 
strength among the several contracting 
states. They cannot, indeed, be ex- 
actly equal in resources: in all federa- 
tions there will be a gradation of power 
among the members ; some will be more 
populous, rich, and civilized than others. 
here is a wide difference in wealth 
and population between New York and 
Rhode Island ; between Bern, and Zug 
or Glaris. The essential is, that there 
should not be any one State so much 
more powerful than the rest, as to be 
capable of vying in strength with many 
of them combined. If there be such a 
one, and only one, it will insist on being 
master of the joint deliberations: if 
there be two, they will be irresistible 
when they agree ; and whencver they 
differ, everything will be decided by a 
struggle for ascendancy between the 
rivals. This cause is alone enough to 
reduce the German Bund to almost a 
nullity, independently of its wretched 
internal constitution. It effects none 
of the real purposes of a confederation. 
It has never bestowed on Germany an 
uniform system of customs, nor so much 
@s an uniform coinage ; and has served 
only to give Austria and Prussia ao 


legal right of pouring in their troops to | 
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assist tho local sovereigns in kesping 
their subjects obedient to despotism. 
while in regard to external concerns, 
the Bund would make all.Germany a 
dependency of Prussia, if there were nc 
Austria, and of Austria if there were 
no Prussia: and in the meantime each 
petty prince has little choice but to be 

artisan of one or the other, or to in- 
ah eae with foreign governments against 

oth. 

There are two different modes of 
organizing a Federal Union. ‘The 
federal authorities may represent the 
Governments solely, and their acts may 
be obligatory only on the Governments 
as such ; or they may have the power of 
enacting laws and issuing orders which 
are binding directly on individual citi- 
zens. ‘lhe former is the plan of the 
German so-called Confederation, and 
of the Swiss Constitution previous to 
1847. It was tried in America fora 
few years immediately following the 
War of Independence. The other prin- 
ciple is that of the existing Consti- 
tution of the United States, and has 
been adopted within the last dozen 
years by the Swiss Confederacy. The 
Kederal Congress of the American 
Union is a substantive part of the 
government of every individual State. 
Within the limits of its attributions, 
it makes laws which are obeyed by 
every citizen individually, executes 
them through its own officers, and en- 
forces them by its own tribunals. This 
is the only principle which has ‘been 
found, or which is ever likely, to pro- 
duce an effective federal government. 
An union between the governments 
only, is a mere alliance, and subject to 
all the contingencies which render 
alliances precarious. If the acts of 
the President and of Congress were 
binding solely on the Governments 8 
New York, Virginia, ur Pennsylvania, 
and could only be carried into effect 
throug orders issued by those Govern- 
ments to officers appointed by them, 
under responsibility to their own courts 
of justice, no mandates of the Federat 
Government which were disagreeable 
to a local majority would ever be exe. 
cuted, Requisitions issued to a govern: 
ment have no other sanction, or means 
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of enforcement, than war: and a fede- 
ral army would have to be always in 
readiness, to enforce the decrees of the 
Federation .against any recalcitrant 
State ; subject to the probability that 
other States, sympathizing with the 
recusant, and perhaps sharing its senti- 
ments on the particular point in dis- 
ute, would withhold their contingents, 
if not send them to fight in the ranks 
of the disobedient State. Such a fede- 
ration is more likely to be a cause than 
@ preventive of internal wars: and if 
such was not its effect in Switzerland 
until the events of the years immedi- 
ately preceding 1847, it was only be- 
cause the Federal Government felt its 
weakness so strongly, that it hardly 
ever attempted to exercise any real 
authority. In America, the experi- 
ment of a Federation on this principle 
broke down in the first few years of its 
existence ; happily while the men of 
enlarged knowledge and acquired as- 
cendancy, who founded the independ- 
ence of the Republic, were still alive to 
ide it through the difficult transition. 
he ‘ Federalist,’ a collection of papers 
by three of these eminent men, written 
in explanation and defence of the new 
Federal Constitution while still await- 
ing the national acceptance, is even 
now the most instructive treatise we 
possess on federa] government.* In 
Germany, the more imperfect kind of 
federation, as all know, has not even 
answered the purpose of mainteining 
an alliance. It has never, in any 
European war, prevented single mem- 
bers of the Confederation from a'lying 
themselves with foreign powers against 
the rest. Yet this is the only federa- 
tion which seems possible among mo- 
narchical states. A king, who holds 
his power by inheritance, not by dele- 
gation, and who cannot be deprived of 
it, nor made responsible to any one for 
its use, is not likwly to renounce having 
@ separate army, or to brook tHe exer- 
cise of sovereign authority over his own 
7 not through him but directly, 

® Mr. Freeman’s “ History of Federal Go- 
gernments,” of which only the first volume 
has yet appeared, is already an accession to 
the literature of the subject, equally valuable 


by its enlightened principles and its mastery 
historical details, 
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by another power. To enable two or 
more countries under kingly govern- 
ment to be joined together in an of- 
fectual confede-ation, it seems necessary 
that they should all be under the same 
king. England and Scotland were a 
federation of this description, during 
the interval of about a century between 
the union of the Crowns and that of the 
Parliaments. Even this was effective, 
not through federal institutions, for 
none existed, but because the regal 
power in both Constitutions was during 
the greater part of that time so nearly 
absolute, as to enable the foreign policy 
of both to be shaped according to a 
single will. 

Under the more perfect mode of fe- 
deration, where every citizen of each 
particular State owes obedience to two 
Governments, that of his own State, 
and that of the federation, it is evi- 
dently necessary not only that the con- 
stitutional limits of the authority of 
each should be precisely and clearly 
defined, but that the power to decide 
between them in any case of dispute 
should not reside in either of the Gio- 
vernments, or in any functionary sub- 
ject toit, but in an umpire independent 
of both. There must be a Supreme 
Court of Justice, and a system of sub- 
ordinate Courts in every State of the 
Union, before whom such questions 
shall be carried, and whose judgment 
on them, in the last stage of appeal, 
shall be final. very State of the 
Union, and the Federal Government 
itself, as well as every functionary of 
each, must be liable to be sued in those 
Courts for exceeding their powers, or 
for non-performance of their federal 
duties, and must in general be obliged 
to employ those Courts as the instru- 
ment for enforcing their federal rights. 
This involves the remarkable conse- 
queuce, actually realized in the United 
States, that a Court of Justice, the 
highest federal tribunal, is supreme 
over the vurious Governments, both 
State and Federal; having the right 
to declare that any law made, or act 
done by them, exceeds the powers as-. 
signed to them by the Iederal Consti- 

‘tution, and, in consequence, has no 
i legal validity. It was natural tc fee; 
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strong doubts, before trial had been 
made, how such a provision would 
work; whether the tribunal would have 
the courage to exercise itsconstitutional 
power; if it did, whether it would exer- 
cise it wisely, and whether the Govern- 
ments would consent t» submit peace- 
ably to its decision. The discussions 
on the American Constitution, betore 
ita final adoption, give evidence that 
these natural apprehensions were 
strongly felt; but they are now entirely 
quieted, since, during the two gene- 
rations and more which have subse- 
quently elapsed, nothing has occurred 
to verily them, though there have at 
times been disputes cf considerable 
acrimony, and which became the badges 
of parties, respecting the limits of the 
authority of the Iederal and State 
Governinents. ‘The eminently bene- 
ficial working of so singular a provision, 
is probably, as M. de ‘locqueville re- 
marks, in a yreat measure attributable 
to the peculiarity inherent in a Court 
of Justice acting as such—namely, 
that it does not declare the law eo 
nomine and in the abstract, but waits 
until a case between man and man is 
brought before it judicially, involving 
the pvint in dispute: from which arises 
the happy etlect, that its declarations 
are not niade in a very early stage of 
the controversy; that much popular 
discussion usnally precedes them; that 
the Court decides after hearing the 

oint fully argued on both sides by 
lawyer of reputation ; decides only as 
much of the question at a time as is 
required by the case before it, and its 
decision, instead of being volunteered 
for political purposes, is drawn from it 
by the duty which it caunot refuse to 
fulfil, of dispensing justice impartially 
bet ween adverse litigants. liven these 
grounds of contidence would not have 
sufliced to produce the respectful sub- 
mission aah which all authorities have 

ielded to the decisions of the Supreme 

ourt on the interpretation of the Con- 
atitution, were it not that complete 
reliance has been felt, not only on the 
imiellectual pre-eminence of the judzes 
composing that exalted tribunal, but 


on their entire superiority over either | in by one State, would 
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reliance has been in the main justified ; 
but there is nothing which more vitally 
imports the American people, than to 
guard with the most watchtyl solicitude 
against everything which has the re- 
motest tendency to produce deteriora- 
tion in the guality of this great national 
institution. ‘lhe contidence on which 
depends the stability of federal insti- 
tutions was for the first time impaired, 
by the judgment declaring slavery to 
be of common right, and consequently 
fawfulin the Territories while not yet 
constituted as States, even against the 
will of a majority of their inhabitants. 
This memoravle decision has probably 
done more than anything else to bring 
the sectional division to the crisis 
which has issued in civil war. ‘Ihe 
main pillar of the American Constitu- 
tion is scarcely strong enough, to bear 
many more such shocks. 

The tribunals which act as umpires 
between the Iederal and the dtate 
Governments, naturally also decide all 
disputes between two States, or between 
a citizen of one State and the govern- 
ment of anuther. ‘Che usual remedies 
between nations, war and diplomacy, 
being precluded by the federal union, 
it is necessary that a judicial remedy 
should supply their place. ‘The Su- 
oreme Court of the federation dispenses 
international law, and is the first great 
exutuple of what is now one of the 
must prominent wants of civilized so- 
clety, a real International ‘Trivunal. 
Lhe powers of a Federal Government 
naturally extend not only to peace and 
war, and all questions which arise be 
tween the country and foreign govern 
ments, but to making any other ar 
rangements which are, in the opinion 
of the States, necessary to their enjoy- 
ment of the full benefits of union. Lor 
example, it 1s a great advantage & 
them that their mutual commerce 
should be free, without ¢he impediment 
of fronPier duties and custoni-houses. 
But this internal freedom cannot exist, 
if each State has the power vi fixing 
the duties on interchange of commo- 
dities between itseli and foreign coun- 
tries; since every eke roduct let 

et into al] 


private or sectional partialities. This | the rest. And hence all custom dutive 
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and trade regulations, in the United 
States, are made or repealed by the Fe- 
deral Government exclusively, Again, 
it is a greaf. convenience to the States 
to have but one coinage, and but one 
system of weights and measures; which 
can only be exsured, if the regulation 
of these matters is entrusted to the 
Federal Government ‘The certainty 
and celerity of Post Office communica. 
tion is impeded, and its expense in- 
creased, if a letter has to pass through 
half a dozen sets of public offices, sub- 
ject to different supreme authorities: 
it is convenient, therefore, that all Post 
Offices should be under the | ederal 
Government, But on such questions 
the feelings of different communities 
are liable to be diflerent. One of the 
American States, under the guidance 
of a man who his displayed powers as 
8, speculative political thinker superior 
to any who has appeared in American 
politics since the authors of the ‘ Fede- 
Talist,’* claimed a veto for each State 
on the custom laws of the Federal 
Congress: and that statesinan, in a 
posthumous work of great ability, 
which has been printed and widel 
circulated by the legislature of South 
Carolina, vindicated this pretension on 
the general principle of limiting the 
tyranny of the majority, and protecting 
minorities by adnutting them to a sub- 
stantial participation in political power. 
One of the most disputed topics in 
American politics, during the early part 
of this century, was whether the power 
of the Federal Government ought to 
extend, and whether by the Constitu- 
tion it did extend, to making roads and 
canals at the cost of the Union. It is 
only in transactions with foreign powers 
that the authority of the Federal Go- 
vernment is of necessity complete. On 
ctery other subject, the question de- 
pends on how closely the people in 
general wish to draw the federal tie; 
what portion of their local freédoin of 
action they are willing to surrender, in 
order to enjoy more fully the benefit of 
being one nation. 

Respecting the fitting constitution 
of a federal government within itself, 


fanoh needs not be said. It of course - 


* Mr, Calhoun. 
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consists of a legislative branch and an 
executive, and the constitution of each 
is amenable to the same principles as 
that of representative governments 
generally. As regards the mode of 
adapting these general principles to a 
federal government, the prevision of 
the American Constitution seems ex- 
ceedingly judicious, that Congress 
should consist of two Houscs, and that 
while one of them is constituted ac- 
cording to population, each State being 
entitled to representatives in the ratio 
of the number of its inhabitants, the 
other should represent not the citizens, 
but the State Governments, and every 
State, whether large or small, should 
be represented in it by the same number 
of members. This provision precludes 
any undue porer fiom being exercised 
by the more powerful States over the 
rest, and guarantees tho reserved 
rights of the State Governments, by 
making it impossible, as far as the mode 
of representation can prevent, that any 
measure should pass Congress, unlcss 
approved not only by a majority of the 
citizens, but by a majority of the 
States. I have before adverted to the 
further incidental advantage oltained, 
of raising the standard of qualifications 
in one of the Houses. Being nomi- 
nated by select bodies, the Legisla- 
tures of the various States, whose 
choice, for reasons already indicated, 
is more likely to fall on eminent men 
than any popular election—who have 
not only the power of electing such, 
but a strong motive to do so, because 
the influence of their State in the 
general deliberations must be materi- 
ally affected by the personal weight 
and abilities of its representatives ; the 
Senate of the United States, thus 
chosen, has always contained nearly 
all the political men of established and 
high reputation in the Union: while 
the Lower House of Congress has, in 
the opinion of competent observers, 
been generally as remarkable for the 
absence of conspicuous personal merit, 
as the Upper llouse for its presence. 
When the conditions exist for the 
formation of efficient and du.able 
' Federal Unions, the multiplication of 
| them is always a Lenetit to the world. 
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It has the same salutary effect as any 
other extension of the practice of co- 
operation, through whigh the weak, b 

uniting, can meet on equil terms wit 

the strong. Bv diminishing the num- 
ber of those petty states which are not 
equal] to their own defence, it weakens 
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sometimes necessarily decided by the 
mero territorial magnitude of the 
united whole. There is »limit to the 
extent of country which can advan- 
tageously be governed, or even whose 

overnment can be conveniently super 
mtended, from a single centre. There 


the temptations to an aggressive policy, | are vast countries so governed; but 


whether working directly by arms, or 
through the prestige of superior power. 
It of course puts an end to war and 
diplomatic quarrels, and usually also 


to restrictions on commerce, between , 


the States composing the Union; 
while, in reference to neighbourin 
nations, the increased military strengt 
conferred by it is of a kind to be 
almost aiclasively available for de- 
fensive, scarcely at all for aggressive, 
purposes. A federal government has 
not a sufficiently concentrated autho- 
rity, to conduct with much efficiency 
any war but one of self-defence, in 
which it can rely on the voluntary co- 
operation of every citizen: nor is there 
anything very flattering to national 
vanity or ambition in acquiring, by a 
successful war, not subjects, nor even 
fellow-citizens, but only new, and per- 
haps troublesome, independent mem- 
bers of the confederation. The war- 
like proceedings of the Americans in 
" Mexico were purely exceptional, having 
been carried on principally by volun- 
teers, under the influence of the pal tied 
tory propensity which prompts indivi- 
dual Americans to possess themselves 
of unoccupied land; and stimulated, i: 
by any public motive, not by that of 
national aggrandizement, but by the 
purely sectional purpose of extending 
slavery. There are few signs in the 
proceedings of Americans, nationall 
or individually, that the desire of terri- 
torial acquisition for their country as 
such, has any considerable power over 
them. Their hankering after Cuba is, 
in the same manner, merely sectional 
and the northern States, those opposed 
to slavery, have never in any way fa- 
voured it. = 
The question may present itself (as 
in Italy at its acai uprising) whether 
© country, which is determined to be 
united, should form a complete, or a 
merely federal union. The peint is 


they, or at least their distant provinces, 
are in general deplorably ill adminis- 
tered, and it is only when the in- 
habitants are almost savages that they 
coald not manage their affairs better 
separately. This obstacle does not 
exist in the case of Italy, the size of 
which does not come up to that of 
several very efficiently governed single 
states in past and present times. e 
question then is, whether the different 
parts of the nation require to be 

verned in a way so essentially dif 
erent, that it is not probable the same 
Legislature, and the same ministry or 
administrative body, will give satisfac- 
tion to them all. Unless this be the 
case, which is a question of fact, it 
is better for them to be completely 
united. That a totally different sys- 
tem of laws, and very different ad- 
ministrative institutions, may exist in 
two portions ofa country without being 
any obstacle to legislative unity, is 
dhs by the case of England and 
cotland. Perhaps, however, this un- 
disturbed co-existence of two legal 
systems, under one united legislature, 
making different Jaws for the two seo- 
tions of tue country in adaptation to 
the psevions differences, might not be 
so well preserved, or the same confi- 
dence migh? not be felt in its preser- 
vation, in @ country whose legislators 
were more possessed (as is apt to be 
the case on the Continent) with the 
mania for uniformity. A people havifig 
that unbounded toleration which is 
characteristic of this Cbuntry, for every 
description of anomaly, so long as those 
whose interests it concerns do not feel 
aggrieved by it, afforded an exception- 
ally advantageous field for trying this 
difficult experiment. In moat oconn- 
tries, if it was an object to retain 
different systems of law, it might pro- 
bably be necessary to retain distinct 
legislatures as guardians of them: 
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which is perfectly compatible with a 
national Parliament and King, or a 
national Parliament without a King, 
supreiue over the external relations of 
all the members of the body. 
Whenever it is not deemed neces- 
sary to maintain permanently, in the 
diflerent provinces, different systems of 
jurisprudence, and fundamental insti- 
tutions grounded on different princi- 
ples, it is always practicable to recon- 
cile minor diversities with the main- 
tenance of unity of government. All 
that is needful is to give a sufficiently 
large sphere of action to the loca! au- 
thorities. Under one and the same 
central government there may be local 
governors, and provincial assemblies 
for local purposes. It may happen, 
for instance, that the people of different 
provinces may have preferences in fa- 
vour of different modes of taxation. If 
the general legislature could not be de- 
pended on for being guided by the 
members for each province in modify- 
ing the general system of taxation to 
guit that province, the Constitution 
might provide that as many of the ex- 
penses of the government as could by 
any possibility be made local, shonld 
be detrayed by local rates imposed by 
the provincial assemblies, and that 
those which must of necessity be 
general, such as the support of an 
army and navy, should, in the esti- 
mates for the year, be apportioned 
among the different provinces accord- 
ing to some general estimate of their 
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resources, the amount assigned to each 
being levied by the local assembly on 
the princip'es -most acceptable to the 
locality, and paid en bloc into the 
national treasury. <A practice ap- 
proaching to this existed even in the 
old French monarchy, so far aa ré- 
garded the pays d’états; each of 
which, having consented or been re- 
quired to furnish a fixed sum, was left 
to assess it upon the inhabitants by its 
own officers, thus escap.ng the grinding 
despotism of the roya! entendants an 
subdélégués; and thir privilege is 
always mentioned as one of the ad- 
vantages which mainly contributed to 
render them, as some of them were, the 
most flourishing provinces of France. 
Identity of central government is 
compatible with many different degrees 
of centralization, not only adininistra- 
tive, but even legislative. A people 
may have the desire, and the capacity, 
for a closer union than one merely 
federal, while yet their local peculian- 
ties and antecedents render consider. 
able diversities desirable in the detaile 
of their government. But if there is a 
real desire on all hands to make the ex- 
aaa successful, there needs seldom 
e any difficulty in not only preserv- 
ing these diversities, but giving them 
the guarantee of a constitutional pro- 
vision against any attempt at assimi- 
lation, except by the voluntary act of 
those who would be affected by the 
change. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF DEPENDENCIES BY A FREE STATE, 


Free States, like al) others, nfhy pos- 
sess dependencies, acquired either by 
conquest or by colonization; and our 
own is the greatest instance of the 
kind in modern history. It is a most 
important question, how such depen- 
dencies ought to be governed. 

lt is unnevessary to discuss the case 
of small posts, like Gibraltar, Aden, 


or Heligoland, which are held only as 
naval or military positions. The mili- 
tary or naval object is in this case 
paramount, and the inhabitants can- 
not, consistently with it, be admitted 
to the government of the place ; though 
they ought to be allowed all liberties 
and privileges compatible with that 
restriction, Including the free manage 
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ment of municipal affairs; and as a 
7 esapriaee for being locally sacri- 
ficed to the convenience of the govern- 
ing State, should be admitted to equal 
rights with ite native subjects in all 
other parts of the empire. 

Outlying territories of some size and 
aaa tae which are held as depen- 

encies, that is, which are subject, 
more or less, to acts of sovereign 
power on the part of the paramount 
country, without being equally repre- 
sented (if represented at all) in its 
legislature, may be divided into two 
classes. Some are composed of people 
of similar civilization to the ruling 
country; capable of, and ripe for, re- 
Hevea government: such as the 

ritish possessions in America and 
Austialia. Others, like India, are 
still at a great distance from that 
state. 

In the case of dependencies of the 
former class, this country has at length 
realized, in rare completeness, the true 
pape of government. England 

as always felt under a certain degree 
of obligation to bestow on such of her 
outlying populations as were of her 
own blood and language, and on some 
who were not, representative institu- 
tions formed in initation of her own: 
but until the present generation, she 
has been on the same bad level with 
other countries as to the amount of 
self-government which she allowed 
them to exercise through the repre- 
sentative institutions that she con- 
ceded tothem. She claimed to be the 
supreme arbiter even of their purely 
internal concerns, according to her 
own, not their, ideas of how those con- 
cerns could be best regulated. This 
practice was a natural corollary from 
the vicious theory of colonial policy — 
once common to all Europe, and not 
yet completely relinquished by any 
other people —which regarded colonies 
as valuable by affording markets for 
our commédities, that could be kept 
entirely to ourselves: a privilege we 
valued so highly, that we thought it 
worth purchasing by allowing to the 
colonies the same monopoly of our 
market for their own productions, 
which we cleimed for our commodities 
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in theirs. This notable plan tor en- 
riching them and ourselves, by making 
each pay enormous sums to the other, 
dropping the greatest part by the way, 
has been for some time abandoned. 
But the bad habit of meddling in the 
internal government of the colonies, 
did not at once terminate when we re- 
linquished the idea of making any 
profit by it. We continued to torment 
them, not for any benefit to ourselves. 
but for that of a section or faction 
among the colonists: and this persist- 
ence in domineering cost us a Cana- 
dian rebellion, before we had the happy 
thought of giving it up. England was 
like an ill brought-up elder brother, 
who persists in tyrannizing over the 
younger ones from mere habit, till one 
of them, by a spirited resistance, 
though with unequal strength, gives 
him notice to desist. We were wise 
enough not to require a second 
warning. A new era in the colonial 
olicy of nations began with Lord 
urham’s Report; the imperishable 
memorial of ther nobleman’s courage, 
patriotism, and enlightened liberality, 
and of the intellect and practical saga- 
city of its joint authors, Mr. Waketield 
and the lamented Charles Buller.* 

It is now a fixed principle of the 
policy of Great Britain, professed in 
theory and faithfully Ldhered to in 
practice, that her colonies of [uro- 
pean race, equally with the parent 
country, possess the fullest measure of 
internal self-government. They have 
been allowed to make th own free 
representative constitutions, by alter- 
ing in any manner they thvught fit, 
the already very popular constitutions 
which we had given them. Each is 
governed by its own legislature and 
executive, constituted on highly demo- 
cratic principles. The veto of The 
Crown aud of Parliament, though 
nomigally reserved, is only exercised 
(and that very rarely) on questions 
which concern the empire, and not 
solely the particular colony. How 
liberal a construction has been given 


* } am speaking here of the adoptivun of 
this improved policy, not, of course. of its 
original sugzestion. The honour of having 
been its earliest champion belongs 
tionably to Mr. Roebuck, 
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to the distinction between imperial 
and colonial questions, is shown by the 
fact, that the whole of the unappro- 
priated Jands*in the regions behind our 
American and Australian colonies, 
have been given up to the uncontrolled 
disposal of the colonial communities ; 
though they might, without injustice, 
have been kept in the hands of the 
Imperial Government, to be adminis- 
tered for the greatest advantage of 
future emigrants from all parts of the 
empire. tvrery colony has thus as full 
power over its own affairs, as it could 
ave if it were a member of even the 
loosest federation; and much fuller 
than would belong to it under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, being 
free even to tax at its pleasure the 
commodities imported from the mother 
country. Their union with Great 
Britain is the slightest kind of federal 
union; but not a strictly equal feders- 
tion, the mother country retaining to 
itself the powers of a l’ederal Govern- 
ment, though reduced in practice to 
their very narrowest limits. This in- 
equality is, of course, as fur as it goes, 
a disadvantage to the dependencies, 
which have no voice in foreign policy, 
but are bound by the decisions of the 
superior count They are compelled 
to join England in war, without being 
in any way consulted previous to en- 
gaging in it. 
hose (now happily not a few) who 
think that justice is as binding on 
communities as it is on individuals, 
and that men are not warranted in 
doing to other countries, for the sup- 
posed benefit of their own country, 
what they would not be justified in 
Joing to other men for their own bene- 
fit—feel even this limited amount of 
constitutional subordination on the 
part of the colonies to be a violation of 
principle, and have often occupied 
themsul ves in looking out for means by 
which it may be avoided. With this 
view it has been proposed by some, 
that the colonies should return repre- 
geutatives to the British legislature ; 
and by others, that the powers of our 
own, as well as of their Parliaments, 
should be confined to internal policy, 
and that there should be another re- 
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presentative body for it and im. 
perial concerns, in which last the de- 
pendencies of Great Britain should be 
represented in vhe same ‘manner, and 
with the same completeness, as Great 
Britain itself. On this system there 
would be a perfectly equal federation 
between the mother country and her 
colonies, then no longer devendencies, 
The ieelings of equity, ad conce 
tions of public morality, from whic 
these suggestions emanate, are worthy 
of all praise; but the suggestions 
themselves are eo inconsistent with 
rational principles of government, that 
it is doubtful if they have been seri- 
ously accepted as a possibility by any 
reasonable thinker. Countries sepa- 
rated by half the globe do not present 
the natural conditions for being under 
one government, or even members of 
one federation. If they had sufficiently 
the same interests, they have not, and 
never can have, a sufficient habit of 
taking counsel together. They are 
not pare of the same public; they do 
not discuss and deliberate in the same 
arena, but apart, and have only a most 
imperfect knowledge of what passes in 
the minds of one another. They 
neither know each other’s objects, nor 
have confidence in each other’s prin- 
ciples of conduct. Let any Enzlish- 
man ask himself how he should like 
his destinies to depend on an assemb] 
of which one-third was British Ameni- 
can, and another third South African 
and Australian. Yet to this it must 
come, if there were anything like fair 
or equal representation; and would 
not every one feel that the represen- 
tatives of Canada and Australia, even 
in matters of an imperial character, 
could not know, or feel any sufficient 
concern for, the interests, opinions, or 
wishes of English, Irish, and Scotch? 
Even for stricily federative purposes, 
the conditions do not exist, which we 
have seen to be essential to a federa- 
tion. England is sufficient for her own 
protection without the colonies; and 
would be in a much stronger, as well 
as more dignified position, if separated 
from them, than when reduced to be a 
single member of an Americun, Afri- 
can, and Australian contedsration. 
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Over and above the commerce which 

she might equally enjoy after separa- 
tion, Enland derives |jttle advantage, 
except in prestige, from her depen- 
dencies; and the little she does derive 
is quite outweighed by the expense 
they cost her, and the disseminatiov 
they necessitate of her naval and mili- 
tary force, which in case of war, or 
any real apprehension of it, requires 
to be double or treble what would be 
needed for the defence of this country 
alone. 

But though Great Britain could do 
perfectly well without her colonies, and 
though on every principle of morality 
and justice she ought to consent to their 
separation, should the time come when, 
after full trial of the best form of union, 
they deliberately desire to be disse- 
vered; there are strong reasons for 
maintaining the present slight bond of 
connexion, so long as not disagreeable 
to the feelings of either party. It isa 
step, as far as it goes, towards univer- 
sal peace, and general friendly co-opera- 
tion among nations, It renders war 
impossible among a large number of 
otherwise independent communities ; 
and moreover hinders any of them from 
being absorbed into a foreign state, and 
becoming a source of additiona] ageres- 
sive strength to some rival] power, either 
more despotic or closer at hand, which 
might not always be so unambitious or 
ao pacific as Great Britain. It at least 
keeps the markets of the different coun- 
tries open to one another, and prevents 
that mutual exclusion by hostile tariffs, 
which none of the great communities of 
mankind, except Ingland, have yet 
completely ontgrown. And in the case 
of the British possessions it has the ad. 
vantave, specially valuable at the pre- 
sent time, of adding to the moral influ- 
ence, and weight in the councils of the 
world, of the Power which, of all in ex- 
istence, best understands lilerty—and 
whatever may have been its errors in 
the past, has attained to more of con- 
science and moral principle in its deal- 
ings with foreigners, than any other 
great nation seems either to conccive 
as possible, or recognise as desirable. 
Since, then, the union can only con- 
tinue, while it does continue, on the 
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footing of an unequal federation, it is 
important to consider by what means 
this small amount of inequality can be 
previ oted from being either onerous or 

umiliating to the communities occu- 
pyivg the less exalted position. 

The only inferiority nece: sarily inhe- 
rent in the case is, that the mother 
country decides, both for the colonies 
and for herself, on questions of peace 
and war. They gain, in return, the ob- 
ligation on the mother country to repel 
aggressions directed against them; but, 
except when the minor community is 
so weak that the protection of a stronger 
power is indispensable to it, reciprocity 
of obligation is not a full equivalent for 
non-adinission to a voice in the delibe- 
rations. It is essential, therefore, that 
in all wars, save those which, like the 
Caflre or New Zealand wars, are in- 
curred for the sake of the particular co- 
Jony, the colonists should not (without 
their own voluntary request) be calied 
on to contribute anything to the ex- 
pense, except what may be required for 
the specitic local defence of their own 
ports, shores, and frontiers against in- 
vasion. Moreover, as the mother coun- 
try claims the privilege, at her sule die- 
cretion, of taking measures or pursuing 
a pocy which may expose them to at- 
tack, it is just that she should under- 
take a considerable portion of the cost 
of their military defence even in time 
of peace; the whole of it, so far as it 
depends upon a standing army. 

But there is a means, still more effec- 
tual ghan these, by which, ana in gene- 
ral by which alone. a full equivalent can 
be given t® a smaller community for 
sinking its individuality, as a substan. 
tive power among nations, in the greater 
individuality of a wide and powerful 
empire. This one indispensable, &hd 
at the same time, sufficient, expedient, 
which meets at oce the demands of 
justic8 and the growing exigencics of 
policy, is, to open the service of Govern. 
ment ip all its departments, and in 
every part of the ae on perlectly 
equil terms, to the inhabitants of the 
Colonies. Why does no one ever hear 
a breath of disloyalty from the Islands 
in the British Channel? By race, re 
Jigion, and geographical position they 
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belong less to England than to France. ' 
But, while they enjoy, like Canada and 
New South ,Wa.es, coniplete control 
over their internal affairs and their tax- 
ation, every office or dignity in the gift 
of the Crown is freely open to the na- 
tive of Guernsey or Jersey. Generals, 
admirals, peers ofthe United Kingdom, 
are made, and there is nothing which 
hinders prime ministers to be made, 
feom tho-e insi: nificant islands. The 
same system was commenced in refer- 
ence to the Colonies generally, by an 
en ightened Colonial Secretary, too 
early lost, Sir William Molesworth, 
when he appointed Mr. Hinckes, 4 
leading Canadian politician, to a West 
Indian government. It is a very shal- 
low view of the springs of political ac- 
tion in a community, which thinks such 
things unimportant because the num- 
ber of those in a position actually to 
profit by the concession might not be 
very considerable, ‘That limited num- 
ber would be composed precisely of 
those who have most oratipower over 
the rest: and men are not so destitute 
of the sense of collective degradation, 
as not to feel the withholding of an ad- 
vantage from even one person, because 
of a circumstance which they all have 
in common with him, an affront to all. 
If we prevent the leading men of a com- 
munity from standing forth to the world 
as its chiefs and representatives in the 
general councils of mankind, we owe it 
both to their legitimate ambition, and 
to the just pride of the community, to 
give them in return an equal change of 
occupying the same prominent position 
in a nation of greater power and im- 
portance. 

Thue far, of the dependencies whose 
population is in a sufficiently advanced 
staie to be fitted for representative go- 
vernment. But there are others which 
have not attained chat state, and which, 
if held at all, must be governed by the 
dominant country, or by persons dele- 
gated for that purpose is it, This 
mode of government is as legitimate 
as any other, if it is the one which in 
the existing state of civilization of the 
subject people, most facilitates their 
transition te a higher stage of improve- 
ment. There ere, as we have ady 
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seen, conditions of society in which a 
vigorous despotism is in itself the Lest 
mode of govermment for training the 
people in what is specifically wantin 
to render them capable of a higher ci- 
vilization. There are others, in which 
the mere fact of despotism has indeed 
no beneficial effect, the lessons which it 
teaches having already been only too 
completely learnt; but in which, there 
being nospring of spontaneous improve- 
ment in the people themselves, their 
aliost only hope of making any steps 
in advance depends on the chances of 
a good despot. Under a native despot- 
ism, a goud despot is a rare and transi- 
tory accident : ee when the dominion 
they are under is that of a more civil- 
ized people, that people ought to be 
able to supply it constantly. The rul- 
ing country ought to be able to do tor 
its subjects all that could be done by a 
succession o! absolute manarchs, guar- 
anteed by irresistible force against the 

recarlousness of tenure attendant on 
barbarous despotisms, and qualified by 
their genius to anticipate all that ex- 
perience has taught to the more ad- 
vanced nation. Such is the ideal rule 
of a free people over a barbarous or 
semi-barbarous one. We need not ex- 
peck to see that ideal realized ; but un- 
ess some approach to it is, the rulers 
are guilty of a dereliction of the highest 
moral trust which can devolve upon a 
nation: and if they do not even aim at 
it, they are selfish usurpers, on a par in 
criminality with any of those who-e am- 
bition aad rapacity have sported from 
age to age with the destiny of masses 
of mankind. 

As it is already a common, and is 
rapidly tending to become the univer. 
sal, condition of the more backward 
populations, to be either held in direct 
subjection by the more advanced, or to 
be under their complete political ascen- 
dancy; there are in this age of the 
world few more important problems, 
than how to organize this rule, so as to 
make it a good instead of an evil to the 
subject people; providing them with the 
best attainable present government, and 
with the conditions most favourable to 
future permanent improvement. But 
the ads of fitting the government for 
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this purpose is by no means so well 
understood, as the conditions of good go- 
vernment in a people capable of govern- 
ing themselves. We? may even say, 
that it is not understood at all. 

The thing appears perfectly easy to 
superficial observers. If India (for ex- 
ample) is not fit to govern itself, all 
that seems to them required is, that 
there should be a minister to govern it: 
and that this minister, like all other 
British ministers, should be responsible 
to the British Parliament. Unfortu- 
nately this; though the simplest mode 
of attempting to govern a dependency, 
is about the worst ; and betrays in its 
advocates a total want of comprehen- 
sion of the conditions of good govern- 
ment. To govern-a country under re- 
sponsibility to the people of that coun- 
try, and to govern one country uniler 
responsibility to the people of another, 
are two very different things. What 
makes the excellence of the first, is 
that freedom is preferable to despotism : 
but the last is despotism. The only 
choice the case admits, is a choice of 
despotisms: and it is not certain that 
the despotism of twenty millions is ne- 
cessurily better than that of a few, or 
of one. Lut it is quite certain, that the 
despotism of those who neithor hear, 
nor see, nor know anything about their 
subjects, has many chances of being 
worse than that of those who do. Itis 
not usually thought that the immediate 
agents of authority govern better be- 
cause they govern in the name of an 
absent master, and of one who has a 
thousand more pressing interests to at- 
tend to. The master may hold them 
to a strict responsibility, enforced by 
heavy penalties; but it is very ques- 
tionable if those’ penalties will often 
fall in the right place. 

It is always under great difficulties, 
and very imperfectly, that a country 
can be governed by foreigners; even 
when there is no extreme disparity, in 
habits and ideas, between the rulers 
and the ruled. Foreigners do not feel 
with the people. They cannot judge, 
by the light in which a thing appears 
to their own min.Js, or the manner in 
which it affects their feelings, how it 
will affect the feelings or appear ta the 
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minds of the subject population. What 
a native of the country, of average 

ractical ability, knows as it were by 
instinct, they have to leafn slowly, and 
after all imperfectly, by study and ex- 
perience. ‘The laws, ihe customs, the 
social relations, for which they have to 
legislate, instead of being familiar to 
them from childhood, are all strange to 
them. For most of their detailed know- 
ledge they must depend on the informa- 
tion of natives; and it is difficult for 
them to know whom to trust. They 
are feared, suspected, probably disliked 
by the population; seldom sought by 
them except for interested purposes ; 
and they are prone to think that the 
servilely submissive are the trustworthy. 
Their danger is of despising the na- 
tives; that of the natives is, of disbe- 
lieving that anything the strangers do 
can be intended for their good. These 
are but a part of the difficulties that 
any rulers have to strugele with, who 
honestly attempt to govern well a 
country in which they are foreigners. 
To overcome these difficulties in an 
degree, will always be a work of a 
labour, requiring a very superior degree 
of capacits in the chief adininistrators, 
and a high average among the subordi- 
nates: and the best organization of 
such a government is that which will 
best ensure the labour, develope the 
capacity, and place the highest speci- 
mens of it in the situations of greatest 
trust. Responsibility to an authority 
which has gone through none of the 
labour, acquired none of the capacity, 
and’ for the most part is not even 
aware that either, in any peculiar 
degree, is required, cannot be regarded 
qs a very cffectual expedient for accom- 
plishing these ends. 

‘The government of a people by igself 
has a meaning, anda reality ; but suck 
a thing as government of one people by 
another, does not and cannot exist. 
Qne people may keep another as a 
warren or preserve for its own use, 8 
place to make money in, a humai 
cattle farm to be worked for the profit 
of its own inhabitants. But if the 
good of the governed is the proper 
business of a government, it is utterly 
impossible that a people should directly 
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attend to it. he utmost they can do 
is to give some of their best men a 
commission to look after it; to whom 
the opinion ‘of their own country can 
neither be much of a guide in the per. 
formance of their duty, nor a competent 
judge of the mode in which it has been 
performed. Let any one consider how 
the English themselves would be go- 
verned, if they knew and cared no more 
about their own affairs, than they know 
and care about the affairs of the Hin- 
doos. Even this comparison gives no 
adequate idea of the state of the case: 
for a people thus indifferent to politics 
altogether, would probably be simply 
acquiescent, and let the government 
alone: whereas in the case of India, a 
eee active people like th Eng- 
ish, amidst habitual acquiescence, are 
every now and then interfering, and 
almost always in the wrong place. The 
real causes which determine the pro- 
gperity or wretchedness, the improve- 
ment or deterioration, of the Hindoos, 
are too far off to be within their ken. 
They have not the knowledge neces- 
sary for suspecting the existence of 
these causes, much less for judging of 
their operation. The most essential 
interests of the country may be well 
administered without obtaining auy of 
their approbation, or mismanaged to 
almost any excess without attracting 
their notice. The purposes for which 
they are principally tempted to inter- 
fere, and control the proceedings of 
their delegates, are of two kinds. One 
is, to force English ideas down the 
throats of the natives; for instance, by 
measures Of proselytism, or acts inten- 
tionally or unintentionally offensive to 
the religious feelings of the people, 
This misdirection of opinion in the 
ruling country is instructively exespli- 
fied"(the more so, because nothing is 
meant but justice and fairness, and as 
much impartiality &s can be expected 
from persons really convinced) by the 
demand now so general in England for 
having the Bible taught, at the option 
of pupils or of their parents, in the Go- 
vernnent schools. From the European 
point of view nothing can wear a fairer 
aspect, or seem less open to objection 
vu the score of religious freedom. To 
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Asiatic eyes it is quite another thing. 
No Asiatic people ever believes that a 
government puts its paid officers and 
official machinery into motion unless it 
is bent upon an object; and when bent 
on an object, no Asiatic believes that 
any government, except a feeble and 
contemptible one, pursues it by halves. 
If Government schools and school- 
masters taught Christianity, whatever 
pledges might be given of teaching it 
only to those who spontaneously sought 
it, no amount of evidence would ever 
persuade the parents that improper 
means were not used to make their 
children Christians, or at all events, 
outcasts from Hindooism. If they 
could, in the end, be convinced of the 
contrary, it would ouly be by the entire 
failure of the schools, so conducted, to 
make any converts. If the teaching 
had the smallest effect in promoting 
its object, it would compromise not 
only the utility and even existence of 
the government education, but perhaps 
the safety of the government itself. An 
English Protestant would not be easily 
induced, Ly disclaimers of proselytism, 
to place his children in a Roman Ca- 
tholic seminary: Irish Catholics will 
not send their children to schools in 
which they can be made Protestants: 
and we expect that Iindoos, who be- 
lieve that the privileges of Hindooism 
can be forfeited by a merely physical 
act, will expose theirs to the danger of 
being made Christians! 

Such is one of the modes in which . 
the opinion of the dominant country 
tends to act more injuriously than bene- 
ficially on the conduct of its deputed 
bso In other respects, its inter. 
erence is likely to be oftenest exer- 
cised where it will most pertina- 
ciously demanded, and that is, on be- 
half of some interest of the English 
settlers. English settlers have friends 
at home, have organs, have access to 
the public; they have a common 
language and common ideas with their 
countrymen: any complaint by an Eng- 
lishman is more sympathetically heard, 
even if no unjust preference is inten- 
tionally accorded to it. Now, if there 
be a fact to which all experience tes- 
tifies, it is that when a country holdg 
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another in subjection, the individuals 
of the ruling people who resort to the 
foreign country to make their fortunes, 
are of al! others those Who most need 
to be held under powerful restraint. 
They are always one of the chief Jiff- 
culties of the government. Armed with 
the prestige and filled with the scorn- 
ful overbearingness of the conquering 
nation, they have the feeling: inspired 
by absolute power, without its sense of 
responsibility. Among a pcople like 
that of India, the utmost efforts of the 
public authorities are not enough for 
the effectual protection of the woak 
against the strong: and of all the 
strong, the European settlers are the 
strongest. Wherever the demoralizing 
effect of the situatien is not in a most 
remarkable degree corrected by the 
personal character of the individual, 
they think the people of the country 
mere dirt under their feet: it seems to 
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natives should stand in the way of 
their smallest pretensions: the simplest 
act of protection to the inhabitants 
acainst any act of power on their part 
which they may consider useful to their 
commercial objects, they denounce, and 
sincerely regard, as aninjury. So na- 
tural is this state of feeling in a situa- 
tion like theirs, that even under the 
discouragement which it hag hitherto 
met with from the ruling authorities, it 
is impossible that more or less of the 
spirit shouia not perpetually break out. 
The Government, itself free from this 
spirit, is never able sufficiently to keep 
it down in the young and raw even of 
its own civil and military officers, over 
whom it has so much more control than 
over the independent residents. As it 
is with the English in India, #0, ac- 
cording to trustworthy testimony, it is 
with the French in Algiers; so with 
the. Americans, in the countries con- 
quered from Mexico; 80 it seems to be 
with the Luropeans in China, and al- 
ready even in Japan: there is no ne- 
cessity to recal how it was with the 
Spaniards in South America. In all 
these cases, the government to which 
these private adventurers are subject, 
is better than they, and does the most 
it can to protect the natives against 
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them. Even the Spanish Government 
did this, sincerely and earnestly, though 
ineffectually, as isknown to every reader 
of Mr. Helps’ instructive history Had. 
the Bpanish Government been directly 
accountable to Spanish opinion, we may 
question if it would have made the at- 
tempt: for the Spaniards, doubtless, 
would have taken part with their Chris- 
tian friends and relations rather than 
with Pagans. The settlers, not the 
natives, have the ear of the public at 
home ; it is they whose representations 
are likely to pass for truth, because 
they alone have both the means and 
: ; . ° reringly 
upon the inattentive and uninterested 
public mind. The distrustful criticism 
with which Englishmen, more than 
any other people, are in the habit of 
scanning the conduct of their country 
towards foreigners, they usually reserve 
for the proceedings of the public autho- 
rities. In all questions between a go- 
vernment and an individual, the pre. 
sumption in every Englishman’s mind 
is, that the government is in the wrong. 
And when the resident Enylish bring 
the batteries of English political action 
to bear upon any of the bulwarks erected 
to protect the natives against their en- 
croachments, the executive, with their 
real but faint velleities of something 
better, generally find it safer to their 
pagent interest, and at any rate 
ess troublesome, to give up the dis- 
puted position, than to defend it. 
hat makes matters worse is, that 
when the public mind is invoked (az, 
to ite*credit, the English mind is ex- 
tremely open to be) in the name of 
justice and philanthropy, in behalf of 
the subject community or race, there is 
the same probatility of its missing the 
mark. For in the subject seus 
also there are oppressors and 6p- 
pressed ; powerful individuals or classes, 
and slaves prostrate before them ; and 
it is the former, not the latter, who 
have the means of access to the 
English public. A tyrant or sensualist 
who has been deprived of the power he 
had abused, and, instead of punish 
ment, is supported in as great wealth 
and splendour as he ever enjoyed; a 
kuot of privileged landholders, who do 
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mand that the State should relinquish 
to them its reserved right to a rent 
from their lands, or who resent asa 
wrong any attempt to protect the 
masses from their extortion; these 
have no difficulty in procuring inter- 
ested or sentimental advocacy in the 
British Parliament and press. The 
silent myriads obtain none. 

The preceding observations exem- 
plify the operation of a principle— 
which might be called an Seitne one, 
were it not that scarcely anybody 
seems to be aware of it—that, while 
responsibility to the governed is the 
greatest of all securities for good 
government, responsibility to somebody 
else not only has no such tendency, but 
is as likely to produce evil as good. 
The responsibility of the British rulers 
of India to the British nation is chiefly 
useful because, when any acts of the 
government are called in question, it 
ensures Pee and discussion; the 
utility of which does not require that 
the public at large should comprehend 
the point at issne, provided there are 
any Individunls among them who do; 
for, a merely moral responsibility not 
being responsibility to the collective 
_ people, but to every separate person 
among them who forms a judgment, 
opinions may be weighed as well as 
counted, and the approbation or dis- 
approbation of one person well versed 
in the su!ject, may outweigh that of 
thousands who know nothing about it 
at all. It is doubtless a useful restraint 
upon the immediate rulers that they 
can be put upon their defence, and that 
one or two of the jury will form an 
opirio: worth having about their con- 
duct, though that of the remainder 
will probably be several degrees worse 
thgn none. Such as it is, this is the 
amount of benefit to India, from the 
control exercised over the Indian 
government by the British Parliament 
and people. 

It is not by attempting to rule di- 
rectly a country like India, but b 
giving it good rulers, that the Englis 
pecple can do their duty to that 
country; and they can scarcely give 


it a worse one than an English , 
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English, not Indian politica: who sel- 
dom remains long enough in office to 
acquire an intelligent interest in 60 
complicated a subject; upon whom the 
factitions pullic opinion got up in Par- 
liament, consisting of two or three 
fluent speakers, acts with as much 
force as if it were genuine; while he is 
under none of the influences of training 
and position which would lead or 
qualify him to form an honest opinion 
of his own, A free country which at- 
tempts to govern a distunt dependency, 
inhabited by a dissimilar people, by 
means of a branch of its own execu- 
tive, will almost inevitably fail. The 
only mode which has any chance of 
tolerable success, is to govern through 
a delegated body," of a comparatively 
permanent character; allowing only a 
right of inspection, and a negative 
voice, to the changeable Administra- 
tion of the State. Such a body did 
exist in the case of India; and I fear 
that both India and England will pay 
a severe penalty for the shortsighted 
policy by which this intermediate in- 
sas of government was done away 
with. 

It is of no avail to say that auch a 
delegated body cannot have all the 
requisites of good government; above 
all, cannot have that complete and 
ever-operative identity of interest with 
the governed, which it is so difficult 
to obtain even where the people to be 
ruled are in some degree qualified to 
look after their own affairs. Rea! good 
government is not compatible with the 
conditions of the case. There is but a 
choice of imperfections. ‘The problem 
is, 80 to construct the governing body 
that, under the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, it shall have as much interest as 

ossible in good government, and 
ittle in bad Now these conditions 
are best found in an intermediate body. 
A delegated administration has always 
this advantage over a direct one, that 
it has, at all events, no duty to perform 
except to the governed. It has no in- 
terests to consider except theirs. Ite 
own power of deriving profit from mis- 
overnment may be reduced—in the_ 
atest constitution of thy Kast Jndia 


Cabinet Minister, who is thinking of | Company it was reduced—to 
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far.y small amount: and it can be 
kept entirely clear of bias from the in- 
dividual or class interests of any one 
else. When the home government 
and Parliament are swayed by those 
partial influences in the exercise of the 
power reserved to them in the last re- 
sort, the intermediate body is the cer- 
tain advocate and champion of the 
dependency before the imperial tri- 
bunal. e intermediate body, more- 
over, is, in the natural course uf! things, 
chiefly composed of persons who have 
acquired professional knowledge of this 
pa of their country’s concerns; who 
ave been trained to it in the place 
itself, and have made its administration 
the main occupation of their lives. 
Furnished with thése qualifications, 
and not being liable to lose their office 
from the accidents of home politics, 
they identify their character and con- 
sideration with their special trust, and 
have a much more permanent interest 
in the success of their administration, 
and in the prosperity of the country 
which they administer, than a member 
of a Cabinet under a representative 
constitution can possibly have in the 
good government of any country except 
the one which he serves. So far as 
the choice of those who carry on the 
management on the spot devolves upon 
this body, the appointments are kept 
out of the vortex of party and parlia- 
mentary jobbing, and freed from the 
influence of those motives tu the abuse 
of pxtronage, for the reward of ad- 
herents, or to buy off those who would 
otherwise be opponents, which are 
always stronger, with statesmen of 
average honesty, than a conscientious 
sense of the duty ,of appointing the 
fittest man. To put this one class of 
appointments as far as possible out of 
harm’s way, is of more consequence 
than the worst which can happen to all 
other offices in the state; for, in every 
other department, if the officer is un- 
qualified, the general opinion of the 
community directs him in a certain 
degree what to do: but in the position 
of the administrators of a dependency 
where the people are not fit to have 
the control in their own bands, the 
character of the government entirely 
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depends on the qualifications, moral 
and intellectual, of the individual func. 
tionaries. 

It cannot be too often repRated, that 
in a country like India everything de- 
pends on the personal qualities and 
capacities of the agents of government. 
This truth is the cardinal principle of 
Indian admin'stration. ‘The day when 
it comes to be thonght that the ap- 
pointment of persons to situations of 
trust from motives of convenience, al- 
ready so criminal in England, can be 
pee with impunity in India, will 

e the beginning of the decline and fall 
of our empire there. Even with a sin- 
cere intention of preferring the best 
candidate, it will not do to rely on 
chance for supplying fit persons. The 
yer must be calelatea to form 
them. It has done this hitherto; and 
because it has done go, our rule in India 
has lasted, and been one of constant, if 
not very rapid, improvement in pro- 
sperity and good administration. As 
much bitterness is now manifested 
against this systcin, and as much ea. 
gerness displayed to overthrow it, as 
if educating and training the ofticers 
of government for their work were 8 
thing utterly unreasonable and inde. 
fensible, an unjustifiable interference 
with the rights of ignorance and inex- 

erience. ‘There is a tacit conspirac 
tween those who would like to jo 
in first-rate Indian offices for their con- 
nexions here, and those who, being al- 
ready in India, claim to be promoted 
from the indigo factory or the attor 
7, @ o # e ° 

ney’s Office, to administer justice or fix 
the payments due to government from 
millions of people. The ‘monopoly’ of 
thg Civil Service, so much inveighed 
against, is like the monopoly of judicial 
offices by the bar; and its abolitign 
would be like opening the bench in 
Westminster Hall tq the first comer 
whosefriends certify that he has now 
and then looked into Blackstone. Were 
the course ever adopted of sending men 
from this country, or encouraging them 
in going out, to get themselves put into 
high appointments without havin 
learnt their business by passing throug 
the lower ones, the most important 
offices would be thrown to Scotch cou- 
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sins and adventnrers, connected by no 
professional feeling with the country or 
the work, held to no previons know- 
ledire, and-eager only to make money 
rapidly and return home. The safety 
of the country is, that those by whom 
it is administered be sent out in youth, 
as candidates only, to begin at the 
bottom of the ladfler, and ascend higher 
or not, as, aiter a proper interval, they 
are proved qualified. The defect of 
the East India Company’s system was, 
that though the best men were care- 
fully sought out for the most important 
posts, yet if an officer eomnined in the 
service, promotion, though it might be 
delayed, came at last in some shape 
or other, to the least as well as to the 
most competent. Lven the inferior in 
qualifications, among such a corps of 
functionaries, consisted, it must be re- 
membered, of men who had been 
brought up to their duties, and had 
fulfilled them for many years, at lowest 
without disgrace, under the eye and 
authority of a superior. But though 
this diminished the evil, it was never- 
theless considerable. A man who never 
becomes fit fur more than an assistant’s 
dutv, should remain an assistant all 
hia life, and his juniors should be pro- 
moted over him. With this exception, 
I am not aware of any rea! defect in 
the old’system of Indian appointments. 
It had already received the greatest 
other improvement it was susceptible 
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ment should be the highest one of eff. 
The Viceroy of British India should 
be a person eelected from all English- 
men for his great general capacity for 
government. If he have this, he will 
be able to distinguish in others, and 
turn to his own use, that special know- 
ledge and judgment in local affairs 
which he has not himself had the op- 
portunity of acquiring. There are 
good reasons why (saving exceptional 
cases) the Viceroy should not a 
member of the regular service. All 
services have, more or less, their class 
prejudices, from which the supreme 
ruler ought to be exempt. Neither are 
men, however. able and experienced, 
who have passed their lives in Asia, 
80 likely to possess the most advanced 
European ideas in general statesman- 
ship; which the chief ruler should 
carry out with him, and blend with the 
results of Indian experience. Again,- 
being of a different class, and es 

cially if chosen by a different autho- 
rity, he will seldom have any persunal 
partialities to warp his appointments 
to office. This great security for 
honest bestowal of patronage existed 
in rare perfection, under the mixed go- 
vernment of the Crown and the Fast 
India Company. ‘The supreme dispen- 
sers of office, the Governor-General and 
Governors, were appointed, in fact 
thongh not formally, by the Crown, 
that is, by the genera] Government, 


of, the choice of the original candidates | not by the intermediate body; and 


by competitive examination: which, 
besides the advantage of recruitin 
from a higher grade of industry an 
capacity, has the recommendation, that 
under it, unless by acciderft, there are 
no personal ties between the candidates 
for offices and those who have a voice 
in conf-rring them. 

“It isin no way unjust, that public 
officers thus selected and trained should 
be exclusively eligible to offices which 
require specially Indian knowledge and 
experience. If any door to the higher 
appointments, without passing through 
the lower, be guenied: even for occa- 
sional use, there will be such incessant 
knocking at it by persons of influeuce, 
that it will be impossible ever to keep 
it closed. 


1 
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great officer of the Crown probably had 
not a single personal or political con- 
nexion in the local service: while the 
delegated body, most of whom had 
themselves served in the country, had 
and were likely to have such con- 
nexions. ‘This guarantee for imipar- 
tiality would be much impaired, if the 
civil servants of Government, even 
though sent out in boyhood as mere 
candidates for employment, should 
come to be furnished, in any consider. 
able preportion, by the class of society 
which supplies Viceroys and Gover- 
nora. Even the initiatory competitive | 
examination would tlien Yio an ineuffi- 
cient security. It would exclude mére 
ignorance and incapacity; it would 


The only excepted appoint- | compel youths of family to start in the 
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race with the same amount of instruc- 
tion and ability as other people; the 
stupidest son could not be put into the 
Indian service, as he can be into the 
Church ; but there would be nothing to 

revent undue preference afterwards, No 
onger all e cally unknown and unheard 
of by the arbiter of their lot, a portion of 
the service would be personally, and a 
still greater number politically, in close 
relation with him. Members of cer- 
tain families, and of the higher classes 
- and influential connexions generally, 
would riso more rapidly than their 
competitors, and be often kept in situ- 
ations for which they were unfit, or 

laced in those for which others were 

tter. The same influences would be 
brought into play, which affect promo- 
tions in the army: and those alone, if 
such miracles of simplicity there be, who 
believe that these are impartial, would 
expect impartiality in those of India. 
This evil is, I fear, irremediable by any 
general measures which can be taken 
under the present system. No such 
will afford a degree of security compa- 
rable to that which once flowed spon- 
taneously from the so-called double 

vernment. 

What is accounted so great an advan- 
tage in the case of the English system 
of government at home, has been its 
misfortune in India—that it grew up 
of itself, not from preconceived design, 
but by successive expedients, and by 
the adaptation of machinery originally 
created for adifferent purpose. As the 


country on which its maintenance de- 
pended, was not the one out of whose 
necessities it grew, its practical benefits 


did not come home to the mind of that 
country, and it would have required the- 
oretic recommendations to render it 
acceptable. Unfortunately, these were 
exactly what it scemed to be destitute 
of: and ‘undoubtedly the common theo- 
ries of government did not furnish it 
with such, framed as those theories 
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have been for states .of circumstances 
differing in all the most important fea- 
tures from the case concerned. But in 
goverment as in other departments of 
uman agency, almost all principles 
which have been durable were first 
suggested by observation of some par 
ticular case, in which the general laws 
of nature acted in séme new or previ 
ously unnoticed combination of circum: 
stances. The institutions of Great 
Britain, and those of the United States, 
have had the distinction of suggesting 
most of the theories of government 
which, through good and evil fortune, 
are now, in the course of generations, 
reawakening political life in the nations 
of Europe. It has been the destiny 
of the government of the East India 
Company, to suggest the true theory 
of the government of a semi-barbarous 
depend? by a civilized country, and 
after having done this, to perish. It 
would be a singular fortune if at the 
end of two or three more generations, 
this speculative result should be the 
only remaining fruit of our ascendancy 
in India; if posterity should say of us, 
that having stumbled accidentally upon 
better arrangements than our Lf Ht 
would ever have devised, the first use 
we made of our awakened reason was 
to destroy them, and allow the good 
which had been in course of being real- 
ized to fall through and be lost, from 
ignorance of the principles on which it 
depended. Di meliora: but if a fate 
so disgraceful to England and to civil- 
ization can be averted, it must be 
through far wider political conceptions 
than merely English or European prac- 
tice can supply, and throu ae much 
more profow~d study of Indian experi. 
ente, and of the conditions of Indian 
government, than either English politi. 
cians, or those who supply the Englide 
public with opinions, have hithert 
shown, any willingness to undertake. 
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